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The author proposed to himself, in writing this work, 
a subject that has ever beefl hgbj drib- of the most 
difficult and refined,. and which is* vi^in in ^ foe 
■ imaginative literature o t every country—namely, the 
[development and formation of the poetic character 
£lt has, indeed, been sometimes jncident^-lly treated, and 
^partially illfistrated by*writers of tfie highest g^ass, 
|ls for instance Gothe in hts ‘ Wilhelm Meisber,'«where 
ire expounded, with so miidi felicity, the mysterils 
% predisposition \ and the qpme illustrioifs authpr.has, 
his capricious memoirs, favoured us with much of his 
ldividual experience of self-formation f in this resem¬ 
bling preceding poets, nfine more conspicuoufljy than 
.Count Alfieri. • But an*id$al and complete picture of 
the devlUfement of the poet^liad %ot been produced* 
nor had fHyyrae entirely grappled with the thorough 
formation* of that m^eterious character with which, 

' hotgh unlike* all of us, all of us so strangely 
sympathise! 



vi PREFACE. 

When tie authol rmeditated ovor the entireness ol 
the subject, it appeared to him that die auto-giogra- 
phical form was a necessary condition of a sdtecessfuj 
fulfilment. • It seemed the^ only instrument that coul'j 
penetrate i he irniernto*t nereis of the ‘brain and flfeart 
in a being, whose thought and passiQif were so muc’ 
cherished In hmeliifess, ;m f l revealed often only i 
sob’tude. 'In the* •arlicv stages of tjhe tlieiic the sol « 
discoverer .seemed an indispensable agefit^ What 
narrat^e by^± c third poison 'could sufficiently paint 
the melaucjSjly and brooding childhood, the first in¬ 
dications of the predisposition, the growing conscious¬ 
ness of power, the reverses, the loneliness, the doul^p 
*tlie "moody rojsery" fhe i^nouuice of art, the failure^] 
the despair ^ « 


Having adopted this comiusion, the author tliei 
^udeavoured to conceive a.^iaracter whose position ii 
life should he variance* and, ^is it wore, in cons 4 am 
contact with his temperament; and the accident* 
of wbos-o birth, nevertheless, tended to develop hij 
psychology. Tlie comhitiation that connected in on* 
being £*iindi|pivia and the^jouth, and made the imagj 
of a distant and most romantic city continually ac 
upon a nprvouS temperament, surrounded by the sne\i„ 
and forests pf the North, thdugh novel, it is belicvec 
in literature, was by no mcSLn^an impossible or eve- 
improbable* one. 


Pursuing an ahalogous construction, it waJ resolvetj 
that the first great phssioli of the poet, .the one tha! 
c would give a colour to the^life rf such an "individual 
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should >rise out of the same * circumstance; and in 
hftrmony, it is thought, with*an organisation of a 
susceptibility so peculiar, .this critical passage in his, 
life is founded upon the *extrtjpic mysteries of sym¬ 
pathy, and parried on hf tlfe r influences ®f animal 
magnetism. 


This b9written with great care, after deep medi¬ 
tation, aip i£ a beautiful tufd distant Jaud favourable 
to comppil^oii, wit 1 1 noticing in it*to attract the 
passions of the hour, was published anonymously in the 
midst of a revolution (1831*2); and it soeindd fflat 
iitnust rlif-. But gradually ft Ifys gained the sympathy 
of iliP't&ougJitful anTl the refined, and it lias had the 
rare fortune of being chertshftd *b£ gredt^men. Now 
it is offered to a new* generation, and boars the natpc 
of its author, because;, pn critically •examining it, he 
finds that, though written iy early youth, it kae 
accomplished his ictea. Were he ecjtial to his subject, 
the book wguld last, .for that subject is eternal. •*, -. m 
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CHAPTER I. 

« 

Wandeiung in those desorts of Africa Unit border tho Ejy- 
thrroan Sea, I cattie to tlie river Nile, to that ancicift, anTl 
mighty, and famous stream, w)iosu«walers yielded us oiur 
earliest civilisation, andVhich, after having 1 witnessed tho 
formation of so many states aifd tfeo•invention.'of so many 
creeds, still flow on with* tho same sereno bfineficencfe, like 
nil that we can conceive of Deity; in forni sublime, in action 
systematic, in nature bountiful, in source unknown. ( 

My solitary slop soynded yi the* halls of the Pharaohs, 

J moved through those jmpcriaT chambers supported by a 
thousand colifnins, and'guayded by colossal forms seated on 
mysterious thrones. I passed, uncVr glittering gates iqpct 
to receive the triumphant chai iot of a Titan: I gazed on 
mblimo obelisks pointing iff tho skies, whose secrets theif 
mystic characters afiected to conceal Wlyjrover 1 tlircny 
my sight I*bebcld vfi^t avenues of solemn sphinxes reposing 
in supernatural beauty, tuid melancholy groups of lion- ‘ 
visaged kings*; huge 'walls'vividly pictured wi%Li the sacred 
rites aud the domestic offices #f renlpte antiquity, or scttjp- 
tuA;d with $ie breathing forms of heroic warfare. 

And all this might, this magnificence, all this mystery, 
ell this beauty, all this li^Jbur, # all this high invention, 
where were tlreir originators ? I fel] into deep musing. 
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And the kingdoms of ijho earth* p«,ssed*beforo mo, from the 
thrones of the Plmradhs^to those enormous dominations 
that sprang out of the feudal chaos, tlio unlawful children 
of ignorance and expediency. And I surveyed tho^genera- 
f ions of man from RjJmeses* fcfle great, and Mthnnon the 
beautiful^ to thtf solitary pilgrim, whostf presence now 
violated the sano&ty ofrtheir gorgeous sepulchres. And I 
found that the history of my'race was but one t.ilc of rapid, 
ues traction or gradual decSly. ' • • 

And in thcftinguwli of ixy heart T lifted up"my hands to 
tlio blue* jet!icn* and I saill, * Is there no hopo ! What ; 'j 
knowledge, apd what is truth ? How shall I gain wisuoni {' 
yhe wind arose, tho bosom of the desert heaved, pillars 
ol‘ sand sprang from tlio ca^tli and whirled across the plain; 
Hounds more awful tlltm thfinder came rushing from tho 
south ; the lane and the palace, the portal and tho obelisk, 

™ f C 

the aUar anil tlio t^irdnc, the picture and the frieze, disap¬ 
peared from my sight, and darkness brooded over tho land. 
I knelt dojvn and hid my faco in the moveahlc and buruinor 
stfl, and as the wind of tho-desert passed over me, me- 
thought it whispered, ‘ Child jif Nature, learn to unleart! ’ 
We are tho slaveS of false knowjedgo. Our memories are 
9 tilled wyth ideas that have no origin in truth. Wo learn 
nothing from*ourselves.' Tie sum of our experience is hut 
a dim dicam of tho couduct of past generations, generations 
iliat lived in a total ignorance of their “nature. Our in* 
utructovT are ethg nuknpwing and the dead. We study 
human n attire in a cliamel-houso, and, like the nations of 
the East, wo*pay divipe honours to tho maniac and tho 
fool. A seizes of systems have mystified existence. We 
boJievo what our fathers credited, because ihc-y were con¬ 
vinced without a cause. The faculty, of thought has been 
destroyed. Yet oui\emi»sculated minds, without hie power 
of fruition, still pant for the charms of wisdom. It is tills 
that makes us fly. with rapture to false‘knowledge, to 
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‘tradition, to pvejifflice,* t?j custom. Delusive tradition, 

destructive prejudice, degenerating'custom ! It is this that 

makes us pifostrate ourselves -with reverence before the 

wisdom of btgono ages, in no one of which ’line man been 

the mastdr of his own reason.. . " 

• * 

I am desiroiib of writing a book which shall be all truth: 

a ^york of which tho passion^ the thought, the action, and 
even the dtyle, should spring from ljiy own experience of 
feeling, from*the meditations of my own intellect, from my 
own observation of in client, from my pwn study of tlie 
genius of expression. ’ • 

When I turn over tlio pages of tho metaphysician, I 
porcono a science that deals words instead of, fnhte. 
Arbitrary axioms*lead to result# t^nb violatp reason^ ima¬ 
ginary principles establish system^ that.contradict llio 
common sense of mankind. ^11 is dogin#, no part demon¬ 
stration. Wcarieil, perplexed, dodbtfuiji I tlp-oTv do\yr* tho 
volume in disgust. 

Wlicn I search into in,v own bnoasfe, ami »trace tho 
development of my own’intellect, ajid tho formation of my 
owfi character, all is light aucl*>rder. Thculuminous succeeds 
to the obscure, the certain to iho doubtful, the inloUigeut 
to the illogical, the practical to tlio impossible,* and I 
experience all that refined antf emfobling satisfaction tTiat 
wo derive from the discovery of truth, arul^tho oont^inpla^ 
Hon of nature. % * 

I have resolved, therefore, to writ® tlio Tiistory of my 
own life, because it S? the gubject of which I have the truest 
knowlcdgo. „ . 

At an age when Borrrtf have scarcely entered upon their 
career, I can Jook back upon past ydars spent in versatiTo 
adventure and lojig meditation. My thought has boon the 
consequeftce of my organisation : itiy attion the result of a 
necessity not ldss imperious! My fortune and my intelli¬ 
gence have blended together, and formed my character. 
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I am desirous of exccliting this •purj^bso while my brain 
is still fed by the nrdcnf, though tempered, llamo of youth ; 
wlii Io I can recall tho past with accuracy, find record it 
wij,h vividness; while my memory is still 'faithfal, and 
while the^dewy fresh nc£a. of youthful fancy still lingers on 
my mind. « * 

I would bring to this Work the illumination of an intellect 

° l t g 

emancipated from tho fatal prejudices of an irrational, 
education. This may he denied me. Yet some exemption 
from tho sectarian prejudices that embitter life may surely 
be expected from one who, by a curious combination of 
circumstances, finds himself without country, without 
lyitdr^d, and without friends; nor will he bo suspected of 
indulging in the delusion of worldly vanity, who, having 
acted* in tho world, luii retired to meditate in an inviolate 
\olitudc, and .scoks.rclief from tho overwhelming vitality of 
thought in bh^ flovjyig spirit of poetic creation. 


CHAPTER II. 

\ 

■ When I can first recall existjmfce, I remeu.b- r myself a 
melancholy child. My father, Baron Fleming, was a Saxon 
nobleman of ancient family, who, being opposed to the 
fcFrcnoJi *inteicsw, quitted his c< untry at tho commencement 
of ill’s century, and^ftcr leading for some years a wander¬ 
ing life, ei\Jtcvcd into dhc servico of a j;orthoin court. At 
Venice, vet. q youth, ho married a daughter of tho no bio 
house 4 >i CVnlariui, and of that marriage I was the only 
offspring, My entrarce inti? this world was marked with 
evil, for my mother yielded up her life wjaile investing mo 
with mine, I was christened witty the name of her illus¬ 
trious race. Thus much faring the first years of my' 
childhood I casually learnt, bub I know not how. I feel I 
was early conscious that my birih w.«s a subject on which 
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'it was proper tliat^E shauftl not splnk, and one, tho mention 
of which, it waf early instilled, into me, would only occa¬ 
sion my rentaining parent bitter sorrow. Therefore upon 
this topic I was ever silent, and with me, from my earnest 
recollection, Venice was if imjue t<f bo shunned 

M f fathef 1 again married. His yew bnTlo was a daughter 
of the country which, had adopted him. She was of high 
blood, aiu^vciy wealthy, find beautiful in tho fashion of her 
land. Tliisuumon produced two children, both males. As 
a child, I vlb wed them with pmsivo antipatlfy. They wore 
called my brother**, but Nature gave the lio»to thc'rcitcnited* 
assertion. There was no similitude between us. Their 
blue eyes, (heir flaxen hair, and their white visages y.lawn^d 
no kindred will! iny Venoliaiy countenance. Wherever 1 
nfoved I looked around me* nnd*l)chel(^a race dillereTit 
from my«elf. Thera was no sympathy between my frame 
and the rigid clime whither iljatWjdlij, brought to liw. 1 
knew not why, but 1 \\ifa unhappy. Had I found in unc^l 
my father’s now children a sister,. alU might ha\o been 
changed. In that sweetyn*id singular lie 1 might lave 
discovered solace, aryl the rariance ot*constitution would 
perhaps between different sexes have fostered, rather than 
discouraged "affection. Bat this blessing was defied ine. 

I was alone. 

I loved inv father dearly aiul deeply, hqt I fjpldom sajv 
•him. He was Jhiried in tlic depth of affairs. A Lurried 
kiss and a passing smile worc^thce fleeting gifts of his 
affection. * Scrupulous care, however, was taken that I, 
should never be, and should neve# feel, neglected. I was 
overloaded with attentions, evon as an infant. My step¬ 
mother, swayed by my fatllijr, arid, perhaps by a wall- 
regulated jyind, was .vigilant in not violating the etiquette 
ot matdbnal duty. iJb favour was •shown to my white 
brethren which was not cxfc&ded also to me. To me also, 
as the eldest, the preference, if necessary, was ever yielded. 
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But for the rest, she #as cold‘ a«J I«was repulsive, and 
she stole from the saloon, ’which I rendered interesting by 
no infantile graces, to the nursery, where she tcould lavish 
her love upon.her trouhlesorao but sympathising offspring, 
and listen to the \vondr<fei£ chronicle, which their attendants 
daily supplied, of fc'heir marvellous deeds and lilmost oracular 
prattle. « , 

Because was unhappy I was sedentary and silent, for , 
the lively Hounds and the wild gambols*of children aro hut 
the unconscious outpouringv-of joy. They malce their gay 
, noises, and burs£ into their gay freaks, as young birds in 
spring chant iij the free air, and flutter in the frosli boughs. 
13u41 could not revel in the rushing flow of my new blood, 
nor yield lip my framo tj? its dashing and voluptuous 
efturse! I couhlnofc ycb analyso my feelings; t could not, 
indeed, yet think^ hut 1 had an instinct that 1 was diffe¬ 
rent .tj-om my* tclloygr-intatures, and tho feeling was not 
triumph, but horror. 

My quiet,inaction gpinod me tho reputation of stupidity. 
In vain they endeavoured to corneal from mo thoir impres¬ 
sion. I read it iu .their looks^in thoir glances of pity full 
of learned discernment, in their telegraphic; exchanges of 
’mutual c t on\iction. At last, in a moment of irritation, the 
sec» broke from one of my white brothers. I telt that the 
urchin spoke truth, but I cut him to tho ground. He ran 
howling and yelping to his dam. I was surn-iundod by the 
irdignunt mother an-’ tl^o domestic police. I listened to 
their agitatdd accusations and palpitating threats of punish¬ 
ment with sullen indiff;rcnce. I offered no defence. I 
courted hheir vengeance ; it came irr the siiapc of imprison¬ 
ment. I "was conducted to^xny room, and my door was 
locked on the outside. I answered the malignant sound ty 
bolting it in the interior. I remained there the whole' dav, 
ueaf to all their cntrcat ; es, without sustenance, feeding 

only upon my vengeance. Bach fresh visit was an addi- 

«. 1 ^ 
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•tionu.1 triumph. I^ncvty kuswcred; I never 1 moved. De¬ 
mands of apology were excliangedlfor promises of pardon; 
promises offcpnrdon were in turn succocded by offers of 
reward. I gave no sign. I heard them stealing on tiptoe 
to the portal, full of nlartu,\uid ($rcn doubtful of my fife. 
Scardbly would I breathe. At length fho door"was burst 
open, and in rushed t|,io lialf-faintipg Baton css and a posse 
of servants, with cflildten clinging to their nurses’ 

* gowns. Planted in a distant cflrner, t rcoeive*d them with 
a grim smile. I was invited fi^ny. I refused to -move. A 
man-servant advanced and tern died mc% I stamped; 1 
gnashed my teeth; I gave a s.nago growl that made him 
recoil with dread. Tlio Baroness lost her remaining pre¬ 
sence of mind, Withdrew with h!8r train, and was obfi ged To 
. • * 1 n 
cifll in my lather, to whoffi all «wa* for the tirsft time 

communicti ted. * 

I heard lus well-known sto]*up«n*th^ stair. .1 beheld tlio 
face tliat never looked upon me without a shiilo; if ill care¬ 
lessness, still, still a smile. Now it w^s grave, but sad, 
not harsh. , , # 

Contarini,’ he said, in a^erious but_ not angered voice, 

* what is aH this?’ # 

1 burst ill to a wild ary; I ruslicd to his arms. Ho* 
pressed mo to his bosom. *Ho *tried to kiss away*tbo 
iiooding tears that each embrace called forth more plan- 
.teously. For tlio first timolu my life I felt* happyj UfocausS, 
for tlio first time in my life, I felt lo\pd. t 4 


Chapter hi. 

* # • 

• • • 

Ii*was a beautiful goj'dcn, full of terraces and arched walks 
of bowcVy trees. A^ifll fountam#bprang up from a marblo 
basin, and itff glittering CfTuinn broke in its fall into a 
thousand coloured drops, and woke the gleamy fish that 
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would Lave slept in dim water. c And I wandered 
about, and the enchante l region seemed inimitable, and at 
each turn moro magical and mere bright, ^ovv a white 
vase shining in the light, now a dim statue shadowed in a 
cool grot. I would ha^o lingered a moment at the mossy 
hermitage, but tbb distant bridge seemed to invito me to 
new adventures. , 

It was only threo miles from the city, and belonged to 
the aunt of' the Baroness. -1 was brought higher to play.' 
When the worsen mot there, was much kissing, and I also 
was kissed, but JL'gavo me no pleasure, for I felt even then 
that, it was a form, and I early imbibed a hatred of all this 
mechanical domestic love. And they sat together, and 
took out their work, and* bilked without ceasing, chiefly 
aihout <tho children. T1 e Bai oness retold all the wonderful 
stories of the linrscs, many of which 1 know to be false. 

I did not say this, but.the conviction gave me, thus early, a 
cpntcihpt for tne chatter of woman. So soon as I was 
unobserved 1 stole a away to the garden. 

jEven then it was ravishing to |( be alone; and although I 
could not think, and knew nq£ the cause of the change? 1 
felt serene, and the darkness of my humour seemed to leave 
•me, all was so now and all .so beautiful. The bright 
Bw$3t flowers/and tho rich f^irubs, and the ta 7 l trees, and 
the Hitting birds, and the golden bees, and tho gay butter¬ 
flies, afid that constant and soothing hum broken only ever 
njid anon by g. strap go shrill call, and that wonderful 
blending of brilliancy, and freshness,/ and pciVume, and 
‘warmth, that strong seiyje of tho* Loveliness and vitality of 
Nature ‘whi&n we feel amid the growing life of a fair 
gajden, entered into my soul,..and diffused themselves over 
my frame, softened my heart;, and charmed my |anses. 

Bat all this was qot qlone the caqpe of my happiness; 
for to me the garden was not L^piece of earth belonging to 
my aunt, but a fine world. I wandered about in quest of 
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• sonic strange adventure, which I 'vould fain believe, in so 

fair a region, intist quickly occyr.t The terrace w os a vast 
desert, oven which I travelled for many days; and the 
mazy .walks^ so mysterious and unworldly,. were an un¬ 
explored forest lit for a trtjo'kni^l jL And in the hermitage 
I soii^kt the simple hospitality of a ni^td and "aged liost, 
who pointed to'the fiyr bridge as purely heading to a great 
fulfilment*; and my comp&nidn was a faithful esquire, whose 
fidelity was*, never wanting, aftd we conversed much, but 
most respecting a mighty ogre* who was to ftill beneath my 
puissant arm. Thus ghdctTmany a day "^unconscious and 
creative levcric ; but sometimes, when I bad explored over 
and over again each nook and corner, and the illimitable 
feeling had worfl off, the powcj^of imagination grew wealc ; 
l’found myself alone amid 1 ho sweets anTl sunshine, and 
fell s«nd. * 

But I would not quit thiS dtdicfoiis World without an 
effort, and I invented, :f new mode of mingling in Its life. 

I reclined beneath a shady tree, and 1, covered my eyes 
with my little hand, and \ tried to shut out the giujshli^it 
that seemed to dcstryv the visions*wliicli wore over flitting 
lwfore mo* They came in their bcaflty, obedient to my 
call; and I" wandered in •strange countries, and # achieved* 
many noble acts, and said •nnny noble wtivds; and* the 
beings with whom I acted were palpable as myself, with 

• beautiful faces^tfhd graceful*forms. And there wsfs h bravo 

young knight, who was my friend^ and hjp life I*evcr saved; 
and a lovSly prindfees, who spoke not, but smi&d over and 
over upon me. And wo wore l^st. in vast forests, and 
shared hard Tood ; and as the evening drew <%i w<? came to 
the gates of a castle. • • 

*‘ Contaijni !' Contyiriui I ’ a voice sounded from tho house, 
and all 1 the sweet visions rushed u\yiy like singing-birds 
scared out of a tree. I wtyfno Jonger a brave kniglit; I 
was a child. *1 rose miserable and exhausted, and, in spite 
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of a repeated cry, I rctiArned with a slov step and a sullen 
face. ■ , J 

I saw that there was an unusual bustle iu tlie houso. 
Servants wove running to and fro doing nothing,, doors 
wero shimmed, and then* was'ndich calling. I stole into 

f I ^ ^ 

the room un perceived. Jt was a new comet. They Vein 
all standing around a beautiful girl expanding into prime 
womanhood, and all talking at" the same,time. There was 
also much kissing. ' 1 

It appeared to me that tlitre could not bo a inore lovely 
<■ being than the visitor. Sh6 was dressed in a blue riding- 
coat, with a bl/ick hat which had fallen off her forehead. 
Hci* full cliestuut curls had broken loose: her rich clicek 
glowed with the excitement pf tlio mooting, and her laugli- 
iit’g eyts sparkled with sfocial love. 

I gazed upon Ijcr unperceived. .She must have In on at 
least .right ycArs ipy'sdSiior. This idea crossed mo not 
then. 1 gazed npon her unpcrceivcd, and it was fortunate, 
for I was entranced., I could,not move or speak. My 
whole system changed; iny breatfi left rne. 1 panted with 
great difficulty ; thp colour fieri from.my cheek, and I w&s 
sick from the blood rushing to my,heart. 

I was neon, I was seized, I was* pulled forward. I bent 
down my head'; thoy lifted iifup, drawing back my curls; 
tjjicy lifted,it up covered with blushes. She leant down; 
she kissed me. Oh ! how unlike the dull h issos of the 
morning ! 'But I could upt return her embrace \ I nearly 
/swooned upon her bosom. She praised,dfi her good-nature, 
the pretty boy," and the tone in which she spoke made me 
doubly feel my,,wretched insignificance. 

Phe bustle subsided/eating succeeded t.o talking Our 
good aunt was a great priestess in tlio mysterier of pliun- 
cake and sweet wine. I had no appetite. This fras the 
fruitful themo of much • discussion. J couid not eat; 1 
thought only of the fair stranger. They wehried mo with 
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'their woudemuent and their inquiries. I was irritated, and 
I was irritable.* The Baroness schooled mo in that dull 


i odious way which always induces obstinacy. At another 
'time I «should have been sullen, but my heart was full %nd 
softened,*and I wept-. My’sfgpmpJiier was alarmed lest., in 
an unguarded*moment, she should have* passed the cold, 
strict line of maternal*impartiality*\vhich she had laid down 
for her constant regulation. She wyuld liavq soothed mo 
with commonplace consolation! I was miserable and dis¬ 
gusted. 1 fled again to # the gaMon. # * 

I regained with hurrying feot'my favourite haunt. Again 


I sat under my favourite tree; hut not now to build castles 
of joy and hope, not now to commune with my hqputif^l 
creation, and revel m the warpi ljow of my excited fancy. 
All, all had lied : nil, all hacl chatTged. J shivered'amler 
the cold horror of my reality. • 

1 thought I heard beautiful nfl.isic h *but jt was only tho 
\ oice of a woman. . * • 


‘ Contarini,’ said the voiye, * why <|p you wiop ? ’ 

I looked up; it was tfuf stranger, it was CluisUai%. 

‘ Because,' I answered, sobbifig^ ‘1 am miserable.’ 

‘ Sweet tioy,’ she saii^ ns she kueft down beside me, j 
‘dry, dry your tears, for wft all love you. Mamma meant 
not to be cross.’ 


‘ Mamma ! She is not wy mamma.’ 

1 J3ut sho lovys* you liko a mother.’ 

‘No one loves me.’ 

‘ All love you deadest! I love yon ;' and she kissed mo. 
with a thousand ki-^es. . • 

‘ O, Christiana ! ’ I declaimed, in a low tremulous voice, 

* love me, lovy me al ways! If do nqt lovo me, I shall tlit?! ’ 

T[ threw «my arms •around her neck, and a gleam of 
rapture deemed to bufsfc through the dark storm of my 
gfief. Sho pressed me to htr heart a thousand times, and 
each time I clung yvith a more ardent grasp; and, by 
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degrees, the fierceness of my pa&siqu died away, and heavy 
sobs succeeded to my toirepts of tears, arid light sighs at 
last came flying after, like clouds iu a clearing heaven. 
Our grief dies away like a thunder-storm. „ 


CHAPTER IV. 

(«« 

i * 

The visit of Christiana was the first great incident of my 
life. No day passed without my seeing her, either at the 
* Garden-house, or at our own, and each day I grew happier. 
Her presence, the sound of her voice, one blight smile, and 
I f wj.s different being ; but her caresses, her single society, 
tbo possession of her soft band, all this was maddening. 
When I was w.ith herein the company of others I was 
happy, but I indicated my happiness by no exterior sign. 
I sat by her side, w«\Lli' nPy hand looked in hors, and I fed 
ip silence upon my tranquil joy. Hut when wo were alone, 
then it was that her influence over me broke forth. All the 
ft&lings of my heart wore hers.u I concealed nothing. 1 
told her each moipeut that It loved -her, and that until*-1 
know her I was unhappy. Then I would communicate 
to her ire confidence all my secret sources of enjoyment, and 
explained how I had tufiied Common places into enchanted 
regions, where I could always fly for refuge. She listened 
with fondness and delight, and was the homino of all my 
riporta. Nbw ’1 lmd ftidend a princess. Stioiling with her, 
.the berccau was still moro like a forest and the solace of 
the hermit’s cell still nvbve refreshing. 

Her influence over me was all-pcrwerful, for she seemed 
to change my habits ‘and jny temper. Iu kindness she 
entered into my solitary joys; in kmdncss she joined in 
my fantastic amusement,; for her own temper was social, 
and her own delight in pastimes that were -common to ail. 
She tried to rouse me from my inaction, she counselled mo 
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'to minglo with n$r companions. How graceful was tins 
girl! Grace was indeed her* characteristic, lier charm. 
Sometimes slio would run away swifter than an arrow, and 
then, as she -was shimming along, suddenly stop, and tjirn 
her hcad*with an expression sg fascihatin^, that she appealed 
to mo always lilce a joung sunny £nwn. * * 

‘Contarini!’ she would cry ii» a dear llutc-liko voice. 
JIow 1 rnShed to her ! * 

I bccamoe-more amiable to my brothers. I courted more 
the members of my little soctety. I oven point'd in their 
sports. It was whispered that Contaridi wjus much ini- # 
proved, and the Baroness glanced at mg with a kind 
patronising air, that seemed to hint to the initiated*not 
to press me too*lieavily with ificif regulations, or exercise 
towards one ,<-o unpractised/perhaps so incapable, VI l tfco 
severity of their childisli legislation. 9 

The visit of Christiana drew 4o *a idose? .There .was a 

• r • , • 

children's ball at our hfiuse, and she condescended to bo jtys 
mistress. Among my nenv companion# there was a boy, 
wlio was two years my senior. He had more knowlodg%of 
the world than most of us.afor he had. been some time at 
school. He was gay, .vivacious, talSativo. He was tlio 
leader in till our diversions. Wo all envied .him his* 
superiority, and all called liim <K>nceited. • lie was «vor 
with Christiana. I disliked him. 

I hated dancing, but to-night I had determined to dauco, 
for tlio honour of our fair president. •Wlten«the*ball opened, 

I walked up to clafrn her hand as a matter of Course. She 
was engaged; she was engaged* to this *youthful hero. 
Engaged! \Vas it true ! Engaged ! HombkP jargon ! 
Were the hqllow forms of rcft^iuro society to interfere with 
our play of love ? She expressed her regret, and promised 
to dance with me afterwards, film*promised what I did 
not require. 'Palo and agi|i\ed I stole to a corner, and fed 
upon my mortified heart. 
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I watched lier in the dance! <-Neifcr had she looked 
more beautiful; what! \qas worse, never more happy. 
Evoiy smile pierced me through. Each pressure of my 
rival’s hand touched my brain. I grew sick and dizzy. 
It was a terrible efforl jnot/to ‘give way to my passion. 
But I succeeded, hnd esqaped from the chamber with all its 
glaring lights and jairing sounds. » 

I stopped ono moipcnt on the stairenso for breath. A 
servant came up and askcd'if I w*anted anything. I could 
not answer. Ho asked if I "were unwell. I struggled with 
my choking voi«*, and said I was very well. I sffdo up to 
my bed-room. „ 1 had no light, but a dim moon just revealpd 
my died. I* threw myself upon it, and wished to die. 

My forehead was burning hot., my feet were icy cold. 
My liehrt seemed in my*tin-oak 1 felt quite sick. I could 
not speak ; I con£d not weep ; I could not think, Evciy- 
thing^eenicd ftlendpd 'lln *0110 terrible sensation of desolate 
apd desolating wretchedness. w . 

Much timo perhaps r had not ejapsed, although it seemed 
to^mo an ago, but there was a sound in tlio room, light and 
gentle. 1 looked abound; I thought <tliat a shadowy forin 
passed between mo and the window. A feeling of terror 
crossed vie. I nearly cried out*, but as my lips moved, a 
waien mouth s'ealed thoTft witn sweetness. 

* Contarini,’ said a voice I could not mistake, ‘ r.ro you 
unwellV’* ' 

1 1 would not Misivciv r 
‘ Contarin’i, my love, speak to Christiana ! ’ 

But the demon prevailed, and I would not speak. 

‘ Contkrini* you are not asleop.’ ^ 

Still I was silent. .« 

w 1 

‘ Conlarini, you do not love me.’ • 

I would have been «ilent, but I sighed. 

‘ Contarini, what has •happened P Tell "me, tell me, 
dearest. Tell your -Christiana. Yoq know you always 
tell her everything.* . t 
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I seized her liaiid; I bathed it with my fast-flowing tears. 

She knelt down as she did oiuonr first meeting in tho 
garden, and clasped me in her arms ; and each moment the 
madness of my mind grew greater. I was convulsed with 
passion. 

Aud when J grew more calm She agata spoke* and asked 
mo what made mo so unhappy; # and t said, between my 
wild sobg, 1 0! Christiana, •you too hnvo turned against 
me \ ’ 

‘ Doar, sensitive child,’ she* said, as she •pressed me to 
her bosom, ‘ if you feel "so keenly you w^ never bo happy. 
Turn agaiusb you ! O! Contnrini, who is your friend if 
net Christiana! Do J not lovo you bettor than all,the 
world ? Do I wot do all I to niako you happy anxl 
g«od r And why should I turn u^uinst Cofitarini, w4icu lto 
is tho best and dearest* of boys, and loves his Christiana 
with all his heart and soul ?’ • 

* # » * 

»Sho raised me from tjio bed and placed Vie in her laj). 
My head reposed upon her fond and faithful heart. Sho 
was silent, for I was exbauhfy'd, and I felt her sweet breach 
descending upon my cheek. * 

* Go,’ 1 said, after somo little* time, snfd in a feeble voice, 

‘ go, Christiana. They \^ajit you.’ m " 

‘ Not without. you, dearest. , I cyno to fetch you.’ 9 

‘1 cannot go. It is impossible : I am so tired.* 

‘ Oh! come. I shall be so unhappy if you. do*m>tfcomoT 
Tou would not* havo me unhappy thg wholg evening, this 
evening tlmt we va^ to be so gay. €>ee ! I will ran and 
fetch a light, and be with yon in # a moment.’ And she 
kissed me and*ran awaj, and in a moment retifraedt 

‘ Dearest Christiana! I cannot go. # What will they thiije 
of me?’ 1 * 

* Nobody Tcnows even.that yon age a^ay ’ all are Laisy.* 

i What will tjiey think of ijft ? ^Really J cannot go; and 
my eyes.are so red.*. 
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* Nonsense ! They are the blackest ipd most beautiful 

eyes I ever saw.’ » 

* Oh! they are horridly red,’ I answered, looking in the 
glass. ‘ I cannot go, Christiana.' 

* They are not in the feast red, T will wash them with 

some Eau lie Cologne and* wafer.’ , 

1 01 Christiana, do yoij really love me ? Havo yon really 
made it up ? ’ 1 . , 

‘ I love you more than over. There, ?et mo brush your 
cuils. Is this, your brush What a funny little brush! 
Dear Contaiini, JLow pretty-you lo<jk ! ’ 


CHAiTMIl V. 

it ' 

Wuen I was eight years of age a tutor was introduced into 
the hpupe, and«I was fimj-Uy hnd formally emancipated from 
(Jio police of the nursery and the> government of women. 
My tutor was well qualified for his office, according to the 
existing ideas respecting education, which substitute for 
the noblest of sciences the vilg art of teaching words, 
was learned in his 'acquirements, and literary in his taste, 
with a qalm mind, a bland manver, and a mild voice The 
Bwoness, who fancied .herself a great judgo of character, 
favoured him, before the commencement of his labours, 
with an epitome of mine. After a year’s experience of his 
pupil, he venture^ tq express his opinion that I was by no 
means so glow as wds supposed ; tliafy although I had no 
great power ef application, I web not averse to acquiring 
knowledge ; ,f and that if 1 were yiot endowed with any 
remarkable or shining qualities, my friends might bo con¬ 
soled for the abscnco of these higli powers by my be ; ng 
equally destitute of thgse violent, passions and that un¬ 
governable volition usually * attendant upon genius, tpid 
which too often rendered the most gifted miserable. 
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I was always ajbad learner, and although I loved know¬ 
ledge from my cradle f liked to acquire it my own way. I 
think that I was bom with a detestation of grammars. 
Nature seemed to whisper me the folly of learning wprds 
instead a of ideas, and my mind would have grown sterile 
for want of nymure if I liad "not’taken lis culture into my 
own hands, and oompensated by my dwn tillage for my 
tutor’s hjjid husbandry. • I therefore in a quiet way read 
every book that I*could«gct hold of, and studied os little as 
possible m,my instructor’s rrwseum of vcAiage, whether 
liis specimens appeared "in. the anatomy otyi substantive, or # 
the still more disgusting form of a dissected verb. 

• This period of my life, too, was memorable for a more 
interesting incident than thcjJTintroduction of my tutor. 
I]pr the first time I visited "the * theatre. Never Shall "I 
forget the impression.* At length I jpcrceived human 
beings conducting themselves? as* I •washed? , I wa%_ mad 
for the playhouse, and X had the means of gratifying n\y 
mania. I so seldom fixed my heart ppon any tiling, I 
showed, in general, such % lij;tle relisli for what is callvd 
aipusement, that my^ father^ accorded me his permission 
with pleasure and facility, and, as ah attendant to this 
magical haunt, I now began to find my tutor of great use. 

I had now a pursuit, for when \ was not & spectator* at 
the theatre, at homo I was an actor. 1 required no 
audience; I wag happier Jtlono. My chivalric ’reveries 
had been long* gradually leaving^ nu^: qov» they entirely 
vanished. • As 1 kytmt more of life and nature, I re •. 
quired for my private ^orld something which, while it 
was beautiful-* and uncommon, was nevertheless Natural 
and could live. Books mor* real ,tiian (airy tales and 
feudal romanfces had already made me muse over a more 
real creation. The thpatre at oncq fiiljy introduced me to 
th\s new existence, and therO|&rose.accordingly in my mind 
new characters. Heroes succeeded to.knights, tyrants to 

* G 
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ogres, and bomullebJ empire to eschar.ted castles. My 
character also changed frit]} my companions. Before, all 
was beautiful and bright, but still and mystical. The 
forzps that surrounded mo wero splendid,, the scenes 
through which I passed? glittdriifg, but tlio changes took 
place without my'agcncy, or if I acted, I fulfilled only tlio 
Bystem of another, for the foundation ,was the supornatural. 
Now, if everything yore less Beautiful, everything was 
m re earnest. I mingled frith th“e warlike and tlio wise, 
the crafty, tbe'suffcring, the* pious ^ all depended upon our 
own exertions, add eacli resh.lt could only be brought about 
by our own simple and human energies, for the foundation 

was* the natural. 

« * 4 

Yot at times oven this L fcivile source of enjoyment faned, 
and tlio dark spirit wllicli haunted me in my first ycal-s 
would still occasionally descend upon my mind. I knew 
not hew it was,Mint jtlid fife came upon me in an instant, and 
often when least counted on. A tdar, a snnsot, a tree, a 
note of music, the*sound of the wind, a fair face flitting bv 
ixAk in unknown beauty, and I wa« lost. All seemed vapid, 
dull, spiritless, and,fiat. Life fiad no .object and no beaulJy; 
and I slunk to some solitary corney, where I wa A* eon lent to 
lio down and die. These were" moments of Won v, these 
wefe moments in which, if* I ivoro spoken to, 1 had no 
Respect foi; persons. Once I remember my father found me 
before the demon had yet flown, and, for tl;e fii.d. time, ho 
tfpoko with“out*being iionpured. 

. At last I'had such a lengthened fit that it at lracted uni¬ 
versal attention. I would scarcely move, or s]>eak, or eat 
for days. 'l'l\ere was a general alarm. The Baroness fell 
iifto a flutter, lest my*father*should think that I had been 
starved to death, or ill-used, or poisoned, and overwhelmed 
me with inquiries, eaclr of which ‘severely procrastinated 
my convalescence. For doubtfess, now that I can analyse 
my past feelings, these dark lmmourjp arose only from the 
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‘want of being lovid. •Physicians were called in. There 
wero immense consultations. They were all puzzled, and 
all had recourse to arrogant dogmas. I would not, nay, I 
could not, assist them. Lying upon the sofa,* with my dyes 
shut, as "if asleep, I listened to their cqpference#. It was 
settletl that I was suffering fiom a»wantpf nervous energy. 
Strange jargon, of which their fellow-creatures are the 
victims ! Although young, 1 looked upon those men with 
suspicion, if*not contempt, and my after life has both in¬ 
creased my Experience o£ their character, eyid confirmed my 
juvenile impression. * 

Chango of air and scone wero naturally prescribed for an 
effect by men who wero ignornpt of the cause, tt wm 
settled that I should leave to\|r£ acccmpaniod by myjtutoi^ 
and that we should reside for a season at my father’s castle. 


CHAPTER VI. 

1 And I, too, will fly to Egoria ! ’ • 

Ve were # discoursing of f’otnpilius «^hen the thought 
flashed across me. 1 ue lbnger listened to his remarks, and 
1 ceased also to answer. My gyos # were indeed fixed uppn 
the page, but I perceived nothing, and as it was not yot 
my hour of liber Jy, I remained in a soft state df'dveam^ 
abstraction. * . . 

When I jvas aga^i free I wandered* forth mts the park, 
and I hastened, with a rushing, agitated step, to tho spot 
on which I had fixed. 

It was a small dell, and roared it grew tall trees with thyi 
anc^ liglit-colonred leaves. And tho e&rth was everywhere 
covered witll thick fern,and many wild flowers. And the 
doll was surrounded at a slight distance by a deep wood, 
otit of which white glancing hares each instant darted 
to play upon the gre*u su»ny turf. It was not iudecd £ 
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sparry grot cool in the sparkling splendour of a southern 
scene, it was not indeed a ^pot formed in the indefinite but 
lovely mould of the regions of my dreams, but it was green, 
and sweet, and wondrous still. 

I threw myself upon ‘tlio soft 'yielding forn, and covered 
my eyes. And d shadowy purplo lint was* all that l I per¬ 
ceived ; and as my abstraction grew more intense, the purple 
lightened into a dusjcy white, aiid this, new cufenin again 
into a glittering veil, and'the veil mystically,disappeared,' 
and I bclicld h beautiful and female face. * 

It was not unlike Christiana, but moro dazzling and very 
ponsivo. And the eyes met mine, and they were full of 
seriou^ lustre, and my heart beat, and I seemed to whisper 
with a low, but almost ^c^tic voice, ‘Egeria!’ Yet, in¬ 
deed, my lips did not Ifnovc.' And the a ision beamed with 
a melancholy smile. And suddenly I found myself in a 
spacious cotfc^ aud*,I loc&cd up into the face of a beautiful 
«avoman, and her countenauco waJ> the countenance of tlio 
\ ision. And watwero in deep t shade, but far out I could 
perceive a shining and azure -lapid. And the sky was of a 
radiant purple, nipl the oartl® was streaming with a gulden 
light. And there were blue mountains, and bright fields, 
and glittering vineyards. » ' ' 

•'And I said nothing, but P looked upon her face, and dwelt 
r upon hcr ( bounty. And the hours flow, and the smi set, and 
the dew descended. And as the sky became less warm the 
1 vision gradually die«& anjoy; and I arose in the long twilight, 
and returned homo pensive and giWc, but fAil of a soft 
and palpitating joy. * 

When T returned I could not oaA. My tutor made many 
observations, many, inquiipfes; but he was a simple man, 
and I could always quiet him. I sat at the, table, full of 
happiness and almost without motion; and in tho evening 
1 stole into a corner, and tfi^ught of the coming day with 
all its rich st ran go joys. 
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My lifo was now* one.long stream of full felicity. It was, 
indeed, but one idea, bat that*, idea was as beautiful as it 
was engrossing. Each day I hastened to the enchanted 
dell, each day I returned with renewed rapture. I ha^ no 
thought*for anything but"my # mystic mistress. My studies, 
always an efltfrt, would now have^ been insupportable, had 
I not invented a system by which I rendered even their 
restraint^ new source of enjoymen^ I had now so com¬ 
plete a command of va$ systefh of abstraction, that, while 
my eye apparently was^employed and iptelasted with my 
allotted page, I, in fact, perccivbd nothingfJbut my visionary, 
nymph. My tutor, wlio obsorvod mo always engrossed, 
could not conceive that I was otherwise than a stndent,And f 
when I could romcinber, I wo/fd # turn over a leaf, or affect 
with much anxiety to look out a wefrd in tlje lexicon,'so tllht 
his deception was perfect. Then, at the* end of the day, 1 
would snatch some hasty fivo mifiules»to gflin an imgrrfcct 
acquaintance with my ihsk, imperfect enough to make lijjn 
at length convinced that^tho Baroness* opinion of my in¬ 
tellect was not so erroneous as he had once imagined, r 
* A short spring and a long summer hgd passod away thus 
delightfully, and I was pow to leave fho castlo and return 
to the capital. The idea*of being tom away from Egeria" 
was harrowing. I became a^ain ^nolancholy, bat my grief 
was tender, not savage. I did not recur toyny ancient 
gloom, for I wa£ prevented by the consoling conviction that 
I was loved. Yet to her the sa*l secret must bo confided. 
I could not quit ^fbr without preparation. How often in 
solitary possession of the dreadful fact, have I gazed upon 
her incomparable fac*; how often have I faftciccF that sho 
was conscio.us of the torriblbjbrnthj and glanced reproach¬ 
fully even«amid her looks of love ! 

It was told: in broken accents of passionate woe, with 
• streaming cy6s, and amid $mbraces of maddening rapture, 
it was told. 1 clun£ to her, I would*have clung to her for 
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ever, but a dark and irresistible destiny doomed us to part, 1 
and I was left to my uninspired loneliness/ 

Returning home from my last visit to the dell I met my 
tutor. He came upon mo suddenly, otherwise I would have 
avoided him, as at this moment I' would have avoided any¬ 
thing else* human.’ My swollen chocks, my'eyes dim" with 
weeping, my wild andjbroken wal]?, attracted even his 
attention. Ho inquired wliat ailed me.. His appearance, 
so different from the radiant being from‘whom,I had lately 
parted, his voice so strangea after tlio music which yet lin¬ 
gered in my car/his salutation so varying in style from tho 
ono that ever welcomed me, and over and alone was wel¬ 
come, tho horriblo contrast that my situation formed with 
ttie condition I had that irt.^ant quitted, all this overcamo 
me. I expressed my horror by my extended arms and my 
averted head. 1 shuddered and swooned. 


CHAPTER* VII. 

t 

Although I have delineated, vf ifcli some detail the feelings 
of my first boyhood, I have been indebted for this record to 
the power of a faithful and analytic memory, and n< f to an 
Gariy indulgence in the hhbits'of introspection. For indeed, 
ip those ypung years, I never thought about myself, or if 
some extraordinary circumstance impelled me to idiosyn¬ 
cratic contemplation,* thoprosult was not cheering. For I 
.well remember that when, on tho completion of my eleventh 
year, being about to repair to a College, whero I was to 
pass somo yca?s preparatory to tho University, J meditated 
om this great and coming cji&ngc, I was imjeessed with a 
keen conviction of inferiority. It had some birr, os, indeod, 
crossed my mind that I was of a different order from those 
around me, but never that tho difference was’in my favour - t 
and, brooding over 1 the mortifying ^contrast, which my 
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•exploits exhibited jju my private and my public world, and 
the general opirfion which they t cntertained of me at home, 
1 was at times strongly tempted to consider myself even 
half a fool. 

Though change was c* r er* agreeable, I thought of tho 
vicissitude that was about to occur wifb the saino appre¬ 
hension that men loolj forward to Jhe indefinite horror of a 
terrible Operation. i And # tho strong jirido that supported 
* mo under the feai*, and forbade mo to demonstrate it, was 
indeed the causo of my sad ferobodings. l\)r I could not 
tolcrato the thought that I should bccoiflp a general jest 
and a common agent. And when I porceivod the stato pre¬ 
paring for me, and thought of Egeria, I blushed. And that 
beautiful vision, which had brought me such delicious solace* 
was now only a sourco of depressing* mortification. And fcfk* 
the first time in my lift!, in my infinite tribulation, and in 
the agony of my fancy, 1 muscftl wjiy tljpro’ should be, such 
a devilish and tormenting variance between my though^ 
and my action. , 

, Tho hour came, and I vtas placed m the heart of a littfj 
and busy world. Foy the figst timo in my life I was sur¬ 
rounded by struggling and excited boings. Joy, hope, 
sorrow, ambition, craft, courage, wit, dulness, ccpvardice, 
beneficence, awkwardness, grace, avaricS, generosity, 
wealth, poverty, beauty, hideousness, tyranny, suffering^ 
hypocrisy, truth, Jove, hatred, energy, inertness ; they were 
all there, and all sounded, and moyed^an^ a&tcd, about mu 
Light laughs, and hatter cries, and dftep imprecations, and 
tho deeds of the friendly,*thc prodigal, and the tyrant, and 
the exploits ofithe bra^p, tho graceful, and the gay,•and tho 
flying words of native wit, and tho pegnpous sentences of en¬ 
quired knowledge); hojsv new, how exciting, how wonderful! 

Did 1 tremble? £)id I sink ipto jny innermost self? 
Did I fly? Never. As I gns^Sl uppn them, a new principle 
rose up in my -breast, and I perceived .only beings whom I 
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was determined to control. Tlioy, came up to me with a 
curious glance of half-suppressed glee, breathless and 
mocking. They asked me questions of gay nonsense with 
a qerious voice and solemn look. I answered in then* kind. 
On a sudden I seemed % enejowed with now powers, and 
blessed with the' gift of tongues. I spoke* to them with 
a levity which was quite strango torme, a most unnatnral 
ease. I even, in my^urn, presented to them questions, to 
which they fcmnd it difficult to respond. Some run away 
to communicate ^lieir impression to their comrades, some 
stayed behind, <But theso became more serious and more 
natural. When they found that I was endowed with a 
pregnant and decided character, their oyes silently pro¬ 
nounced me a good feH,ow^ they vied with each other in 
Kindness, and i]ie mosff important led mo away to initiate 
me in their mysteries. 

Weeks flew* awofr, ‘and I was intoxicated with my new 
lhe and my new reputation. I wab in a state of ceaseless 
excitement. It seemed that my tongue never paused: yet 
c.\ch word brought forth a new laugh, each sentence of 
gay nonsense fresji plaudits.* All was rattle, frolic, ahd 
wild mirth. My companions caught my unusual manner, 
they adapted my new phrases," they repeated m; extra¬ 
ordinary apophthegms. ' Everything was viewed a nd done 
according to the new tone which I had introduced. It 
was decided that I was the wittiest, the must onginal, the 
most diverting* oft their society. A coterie of the congenial 
t insensibly formed around me, and example gradually 
ruled tlio choice spirit* of our world. I even mingled in 
their games' although I disliked the) exertion, and in those 
in which the emula^cm wa£' very strong I even excelled. 
My ambition conquered my nature. »lt seemed that I was 
the soul of tlio school. Wherever I went my name sounded, 
whatever was done my opiniont'.was quoted. I was caressed, 
adored, idolised. In a word, I was pppular. 
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Yet sometimes & caught a flying moment to turn aside 
and contrast my present situation with my past one. What 
was oil this ? Was I the same being ? But my head was 
in a whirl, apd I had not time or calmness to solve 4ho 
perplexing inquiry, 

THfere was 11 boy and his name.was Mlistens. Ho was 
somewhat my elder. Qf a kind, caftn, docilo, mellow natnre, 
moderate^in everything, universally Uked, bufc without tho 
least influeqco, he was flic serene favourite of tho school. 
It seemed to me that I never behold so VivcTy and so*pen¬ 
sive a countenance. His face was quite ovM, liis eyes deep 
bluo: his rich brown curls clustered in hyocintliino grace 
upon the delicate rose of his downy cheok, and shaded *th 9 

light blue veins of his clear whAe forehead. 

° . • • • « 
"I belield him: I loved him. My friendship was a passion. 

Of all our society ho alone crowded nofc»around me. He 
was of a cold temperament, shy*aud.*tim$. • He looked 
upon me as a being wh&m lie could not comprehend, aui^ 
rather feared. I was unacquainted yd tip his motives, and 
piqued with his conduct. Pjgavo up jnay mind to the acquisi¬ 
tion of his acquaintance, aifti jaf coursq I succeeded. In 
vain ho endeavoured jfco # escape. Wherever lie moved, I 
seemed unintentionally to Hover around him j wliatover he 
wanted, I seemed providentially To supply. In the f&w 
words that this slight intercourse called forth, I^iddyesBctt 
him in a tone sfrftnge to our rough life j I treated him with 
a courtesy which seemed to elevate 8 ur •soiTiowhat coarse 
condition . 9 He ansdered^nothing, was confused, thankful,* 
agitated. He yielded to the unaccustomed tenderness of 
my manner, to the uihvontcd refinement o£ my address. 
He could not but feel the str&qge conviction that my cod- 
duct to him*was different from my behaviour hi others, for 
in truth his presence ever subdued *ny Spirit, and repressed 
ipy artificial arid oxcited manner. ■ 

Muscens was 'lowly born, and I was noble; he poor, and 
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I wealthy; I had a dazzling reput^tionphe bnt good report; 
To find himself an object.,of interest, of 1 quiet and tender 
regard, to one to whose notice all aspired, and who seemed 
to,exist only m a blaze of cold hearted raillery and reckless 
repartee, developed even his* ddrmant vanity. He looked 
upon mo with interest, .and this feeling sooh matured into 
fondness. a «■ , 


Oh! days of rare,and pure ffclicity, when Mbsaras and 
myself, with our arms arodnd ca6h other’s nepk, wandered* 
together amid* tbq meads aild shady woods that formed our 
limits! I lavished upon hftn all the fanciful love that I had 
long stored up ; and tho mighty passions that yet lay dor- 
jrnaut ^in my obscure soul now first began to stir in their 
glimmering abyss. Anjl, Indeed, in conversing with this 
clear companion it wah that I first began to catch soino 
glimpses of my yet hidden nature: for the days of futurity 
weroour usual topic, hrftl in parcelling out their fortunes I 
unconsciously discovered my owh .desires. I was to bo 
something great, <and # glorious, qnd dazzling ; but what, we 
cbuld not determine. The camp and the senate, the sword 
and tho scroll, tha£ had raised and had destroyed so many 
states ; these were infinitely discussed. And then a life of 
adventure was examined, full of^daring delight*. One might 
be^K corsair or a bandit.' FoVeign travel was wbat wo could 
purely coipmand, and must load to much; I spoke to him, 
in the fulness of our sweet confidence, of the strangeness 
6 f my birth, ftnd* w$ marvelled together over mysterious 
. Venice. And this led us to conspiracies, for which I fancied 
that) I had a pro disposition.. But in all these scones Museeus 
was to‘bo neyer absent. He was to be my heart’s friend 
ffom the beginning ,to thq ‘death. And T mourned that 
nature had given mo no sister, with whom I. could bind 
him to me by a stilt stronger and sweeter tic. And then, 
with a shy, hesitating voice, he delighted not in talk’Mg 
of his home, ho revealed to me that Jig was' more blessed; 
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.and Caroline Muscejis ngse np at once to me like a star, and 
without haying rffecn her I was yideed hor betrothed. 

Thus, during these bright days did I pour forth all the 
feelingg I had long treasured up; and in endeavouring^ to 
eomniunipato my desires To Anothor, I learnt to think. I 
ascended from indefinite reverie to palpal)ib cogitation. 

1 was now seldom algne. To bo the companion of Mussens 
I parfcicipMed in many paffetimes, wlii^li otherwise I should 
*liave avoided and m return lie, Although addicted to sports, 
was content^for my sake, to forego much fprmer occOpation. 
With what eagerness I rushed* when the* hour of study 
ceased, with what wild eagerness I rushed to resume our 
delicious converso ! Nor indeed was his image ever {ibeffcnf^ 
from me ; and when in the hou)f* school we passed each 
other, or our countenances chanced to meet, there was over 
a sweet, faint smile, that,'unmarked by others, interchanged 
our love. • * * * • *. 

A love that I thought* most last for ever, and for ever* 
flow like a clear bright stream; yet at times my irritable 
passions would disturb eve* these sweet waters. The ten/? 
pemment of Musqbus .was cold and. slo^. I was at first 
proud of hitting interested his affection* but as our friend¬ 
ship grow apifee, I was*not«contented with this calm sym¬ 
pathy and quiet regard. I reqdircdfthat he sliould respond 
to my affection with feelings not less ardent and ^energetic* 
than mine own., i was sensitive, I was jealous. I found a 
savage joy in harrowing liis beast; £ triunTphed when F 
could dravf a tear Tfom his beautiful eyo; when I could . 
urge him to unaccustomed emotjon f when I forced him to 
assure me, in a'voico oft agitation, that he lo^ed me alone, 
and pray me to be pacified. 

hVom sul^im9 torture to ridiculous teasing, too often 
Mussens was my victim.* Ono day*l detected an incipient 
dislike to myself, or a growii|g affection for another; then 
I passed him iir gloomy silence, because his indispensable 
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engagements bad obliged him to r refnuo my invitation to 
our walk. But the letters with which I overwhelmed him 
under some of theso contingencies; these were the most 
violent infliction. What pages of mad eloquenco ! .'Solemn 
appeals, fitter sarcasms,,infinite ebullitions of frantic sensi¬ 
bility. For tho*first timo in my life I contposed. I grew 
intoxicated with my o^Vn eloquenco. A new desire arose 
in my mind,, novel aspirations which threw light upon old 
and often-experienced feelings, t began to ponder over the 
music of language; I studied the collocation of r sweet words, 
and constructed elaborate sentences in lonely walks. Poor 
Musreus quite sunk under the receipt of my effusions. He 
a colild.not write a line; and had ho indeed been able, it 
would have been often difecult for him to have discovered 
the cause of our separations. The brevity, the simplicity 
of his answers ^wero irresistible and heartrending. Yet 
thesft distraetjons brought with them one charm, a charm 
•"to mo so captivating, that I fear it was sometimes a causo ; 
reconciliation was, indeed, a lore-feast. 

* Tho sessions of our College closed. Tho time came that 
Musaeus and mypelf must fbr a moment part; but fdr a 
moment, for I intended that I19 should visit me in our 
vacation, and we were also t <5 write to each other every 
nffeelr. Yet, evon under theso palliating circumstances, 
t parting was anguish. 

On the eve of the fatal day wo took our Just stroll in our 
1 favourite me&ds. 1 Tho whole way I wept, and leant upon 
his shoulder. With what jealous cail) I watchbd to see if 
lie too shed, a tear! One clear drop at length came quivor- 
iug down his cheek, like dew uj£m a rose. I pardoned 
him for its beauty. , The boll sounded. I embraced him, as 
if it sounded for my execution, and wo parted,* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I was •once jnore at home, once more silent, once iqpre 
Alone, i found myself changed. My obscui’e aspirations 
al'tt:i*sonie indefinite happiness, my. vague Tl reams of beauty, 
or palpable personifications of some violent fantastic idea, 
no longer inspired, no lohger soothcyl, no longer haunted 
me. I thought only of one subject, which was lull of earnest 
novelty, and abounded in interest, curious, serious, mid en¬ 
grossing I speculated upon my own nature. My new life , 
bad developed many qualities, and had filled me with self- 
confidence. The clonds seemed to clear oil’ from tho dark 
landscape of my'mind, and vas ‘i ayibition might be distin¬ 
guished on the far horizon, rearing its licjjid like a mighty 
column. My energies stirred within ma> and scorned to 
pant for the struggle and tho strife. * A’ deed, was 40 be 
done, but what ? I entertained at this time a deep cor* 
viction that life must bc^ intolerabjo unless I wero tho 
greatest of men. It secnuftl that I felt within me the powfr 
tfikt could influence my kinth ^1 longcd^to wave my inspir¬ 
ing sword at tho head of # armies, or dash into the very heat 
and blaze offeloquent ?acfcifln. «, 

When I contrasted my feelings^ind my situation I giU*w 
mad. Thu constant jar between my conduct and my cotij 
ceptious was ijitftlerable. In imagination a liero,*! was in 
reality a boy. I returned from ft vietorieub*ficld to be cri¬ 
ticised by a woman fin the very heart of a deep conspiracy,, 
which wa3 to change the fate gf nations, to destroy Romo 
or to free Venice, I was myself the victin^ of ca8h petty 
domestic regulation. I cannb^ describe tho insane irrita¬ 
bility which all this produced. Infinite were the complaints 
of my rudeness, my violence, my ia&ufibmble impertinence, 
iaibessant the threats of pajjis and penalties. It was uni¬ 
versally agreed that # colie^o liad ruined me. A dull, slow 
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engagemouts bad obliged him to .refuse my invitation to 
our walk. But the letters with which I overwhelmed him 
under some of theso contingencies; these were the most 
violent infliction. What pages of mad eloquence !• solemn 
appeals, fitter sarposms,,infinite ebullitions of frantic sensi¬ 
bility. For tho*first time in my lifo I coirfposcd. I grew 
intoxicated with my oftn eloquence. A new desire arose 
in my minc^ novel aspirations which threw light upon old 
and often-experienced feelings, f began to ponder over the* 
music of lang*uajr£; I studied the collocation of “sweet words, 
and constructed elaborate sentences in lonely walks. Poor 
Musaous quite sunk under the receipt of my offusions. He 
jcohld,not write a line; and had ho indeed been able, it 
wouljl have been often /li&cult for him to have discoverod 
the cause of ov.r separations. The brevity, the simplicity 
of his answers *were irresistible and heartrending. Yet 
thes% distractions brought with them one charm, a charm 
•to me so oaptivating, that I fear it was sometimes a cause ; 
reconciliation wan, indeed, a loye-feast. 

* The sessions of our pollege (dosed. The time came that 
Musseus and mygelf mustj fbr a moment part; but fdr a 
moment, for I intended that hq should visit? me in our 
vacation, and we were also t<5 write to each other every 
vifbek. Yet, even under theso palliating circumstances, 

* parting was anguish. 

On the eve of the fatal day we took our Jast stroll in our 
'favourite ni°dds. r The whole way I wept, and leant upon 
• his shoulder. With what jealous caito I watoh&d to see if 
he too shed, a tear! One clear drop at length came quiver¬ 
ing down iris cheek, like dew upbn a rose. I pardoned 
him for its beauty. .The lyrfl sounded. I embraced him, as 
if it sounded for my execution, and wo parted* 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

I WAS once more at home, once more silent* once mpre 
alone. I found myself changed. t My obscure aspirations 
after some indefinite happiness, my vague dreams of beauty, 
or palpable personifications of some violent fantastic idea, 
no longer inspired, no longer soothqfl, no longer haunted 
me. I thought only of one subject, which was full of earnest 
novelty, and abounded in interest, curious, stirious, and en¬ 
grossing I speculated upon my own nature. My new life 
had developed many qualities, and hod filled me with self- 

confidence. The clouds seemed to clear olf from the dork 

o 

landscape of my mind, and vast'ambition might be distin¬ 
guished on the fur horizon, roaring its licgtd like a 1 nighty 
column. My energies stirred within me, and seemed to 
pant for the struggle and the s^rife.^ A deed was $o be 
done, but what ? I entertained at this time a deep cor^ 
viction that life must bq intolerable unless I were the 
greatest of mon. It seemed that I felt within me the pow^r 
tlikt could influence my kind* I longcd^to wave my inspir¬ 
ing sword at the hood ofarmics, or dash into the very heat 
and blaxo of eloquent faction. t 

When I contrasted .ny feelftigs and my situation I gn>w 
mad. TI 10 constant jar between my conduct and my con¬ 
ceptions was intolerable. In imagination a hero,*! was in 
reality a boy. T returned from r. viUoriaus»*field to be cri¬ 
ticised by a woman fin the very heart' of a deep conspiracy, 
which wa3 to change the fate pf nations, to destroy Rome 
or to free Venice, I was myself the victirq <jf eafih petty 
domestic regulation. I cann&t^ describe the insane irrita¬ 
bility which all this produced. Infinite were the complaints 
of my rudeness, my violence, my insufferable impertinence, 
incessant the threats of pn^is and penalties. It was uni¬ 
versally agreed* that ^college had ruined me. A dull, slow 
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boy I liad always been; but, at least, I* w?s tolerably kind 
and docile. Now, as my tutor's report correctly certified, 

L was not improved in intellect, and all witnessed tbe hor¬ 
rible deterioration of my manner 9 and my morals. “ 

The Baroness yi /is in despair. After several smart* skir¬ 
mishes, we at length had a regular pitched battle. 

She began our delightful colloqujr in the trqp style of 
domestic reprimand f dull, drony t nonsense, adapted, as I* 
should hope, to no state in which human intelfect can ever 
bo found, oven if it have received the full benefit of the 
infernal tuition 'of nurses, which would be only ridiculous, 
if its effects were not so fatally and permanently injurious. 
£>hft told me that whenever I ppoko I should speak in a low 
voiceband that I should never think for myself; that^if 
anything were «refuscd I should be contented, and never 
ask the reason why, because^ it was not proper ever to ask 
questions, particularly when we were sure that everything 
^ras done for our good; that I should do everything that 
was bidden, and afways bo ready* to conform to everybody’s 
desires, because at my ago no one should have a will of his 
own; that I should, never, cm Eny account, presjnue to give 
my opinion, because it was quite bupossible, that rue so 
young could have one; that on no account, also, should I 
evflr be irritable, which 'never could be permitted : but she 
fever considered that every effect has a cause, and never 
attempted to discover wliat might occasion this irritability. 
Jn this silly, supbrfltjial Vay she went* on for t some time, 
•rfepeating dull axioms bv rote, am? offering to me the same 
useless advice that had neon equally thrown away upon the 
tender minds of her generation. r 
‘She said all this, all tliic to me, all this to one who a 
moment before was a Cmsar, an ^Icibfades. Now I had 
long brooded over llie ''connexion tliat subsisted between 
myself and this lady. I had hfeig formed in my mind, and 
caught up from books, a conception ef tho relations which 
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iftust exist between it step-mother and her unwelcome son. 

I was therefore prepared. She grew pale os I described in 
mad heroics our exact situation. She had no idea that any 
people, under .any circumstances, could be influenced by 
such violent, such wicked, suph insane yentimeijts. She 
stared in stupid astonishment at my terrible and unex¬ 
pected fluency. She entirely lost'her presence of mind 
and burst into tears k tears not of affection, but of absolute 
/right, the hysteric offspring of*a cold, alarmed, puzzled 
mind. • . ' ' 

She vowed she would tell my father. P inquired with 
a malignant sneer, of what Y She protested she certainly 
would tell. I dilated on the probability of a stepdam&’s „ 
tale. Most certainly she wou^l^teU. I burst into a (Jarir, 
foaming rage. I declared that I would leave the house, 
that I would leave the country, that I would submit no 
longer to my intolerable life,, that Biflcidc.{anc^litiro I kicked 
down a chair) should ■ bring mo immediate relief. The - 
Baroness was terrified out oftlicr life. .TIuf fall of the chair 
was the perfection of fear. * She wqp one of those women 
who have the highest respect ftxr.furniturij. Sho could not 
conceive a human boing 4 iquch less a boy, voluntarily kick¬ 
ing down a chair, if his fecliflgs were not very keen indeed. 
It was becoming too serions. Slio tfiod to sootlie mo. Sift 
would not speak t"o my father. All should bo i'i{£ht, all § 
should be forgotten, if I only would not commit suicide, 
and not kick down tjjic chairs. 

After some weeks l&ustcys paid his long-meditated visit. 

I had never, until I invited him, answered his solitary letter. 

I received him with a coldness which astonished me, and 
must have been apparent to any onoPjbub himself. I wasf 
distressed by*the want t>f unction in my manner, and tried 
to compensate by a lftboiired^hosptfcality which, like ice, 
was* dazzling but frigid. Mrihy crfUses perhaps conduced 
to occasion this change then inscrutable to mo. Sinco we 
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had parted I had indulged in lofty idias of self, and some* 
times remembered, with $ feeling approaching to disgustful 
mortification, tho influence which had been exercised over 
me by a fellow child. The reminiscence savoured too much 
of boyish weakness, and painfully belied my pnoud theory 
of universal superiority, .it home, too, when the permis¬ 
sion for the invitation, was accorded, there was much dis¬ 
cussion as to the quality of the invited. The^ wished to 
know who r ho was, and when informed "looked rather gravS. 
Some cautioti was mattered about the choioe of my com-* 
panions. Evcjf my father, who seldom spoke to me, seemed 
alarmed at the prospect of a bad connexion. His intense 
wsprldliness was shocked. He talked to me for an unuBual 
limo upon the subject cfft school friendships, and his con- 
■ venfation, which was* rare,'made an impression. All this 
influenced me, {[or at that ago I iVas of course the victim of 
evqjy prejp.ddcr. I ddd to all this, what is perhaps 

the sad and r dreary truth, that in loving all this time 
Mnsrous with sych devotional was in truth rather ona- 
tmourod of the creature of my ^imagination than the com¬ 
panion of my presence. Upon the foundation which he 
had supplied I had built a beautiful and enchanted palace. 
Unceaging intercourse was a«necessary ingredient to the 
spoil. We parted, and the fairy fabric dissolved into the 
clouds. 

Certtiin it is that his visit was a failuy. Musocus was 
too little sensitive t« fcqj the change of my manner, and my 
duty as his host impelled me to conceit it. Bui the change 
was great. • He appeared'to mo to have fallen off very 
much*in hfs beauty. The Baroness thought him a little 
yoarse, and praised jtlio complexion of her own children, 
wliich was like chalk. Then he wanted constant attention, 
for it was ovident that Jlie had no Vepources of his own and 
certainly he was not vevy reaped. But he 1 was pleased; for 
he was in a new world. For the first time in his life ho 
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moved in thoatres f art A saloons, and mingled in tlio splen¬ 
dour of high civilisation. I toob him everywhere ; in fact 
I could bear everything bnt to be alone with him. So 
ho passed a very pleasant fortnight and then quitted U£. 
How diffefunt from our last pprtipg! (Jheerful indeed it 
was, and, in a dfegreo, cordial. I extended him my hand 
with a patronising air, and mimickiftg tlio hollow courtesy 
of maturer beings, J expressed, in a flimsy voicc # of affected 
regard, a wish that he mig'lit visit us again. And six weoks 
before I bad loved this boy better than myself* would have 
porilled for him my life, and shared with hint my fortune ! 


CHAPTER IX. 

• # . 

I returned to College gloomy and depressed# *Not thftt I 
cared for quitting homcf: I hated home. I returned in tlio - 
fulness of one of my dark hftmours, and wTiicli promised to^ 
be pne of the most terrible visitations tbat had ever fallen 
upon me. Jndecd, existence was intolerable, and I should 
have killed myself had Lnot been supported by my ambition, 
which now each day became mpro quickening, so that the 
desire of distinction and of astounding action raged in my 
soul; and when I recollected that, at the soonest, many years* 
must elapse befbre I could realise my ideas, I gnashed my 
teeth in silpnt rage*and cursed exfetedee* 

I cannot picture the astonishment that pervaded our ■ 
little society, when they found the former lifro of tlioir 
gaiety avoiding all coinact and conversation* and always 
moying about in gloomy silence* It‘was at first supposed 
that some £reat raisf<5r|uno had happened to me, and en¬ 
quiries were soon afldat, but pothifig could bo discovered. 
At length one of my forme* priihe companions, I should 
say, perhaps, patrons, expostulated VritH mo upon tho 
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subject: I assured him, with grim courtesy, that nothing 
had happened, and wish fed him good morning. As for 
Muslims, I just contrived to greet him the first day with a 
faint, agonising smile, and ever qfter I shunned him. No¬ 
thing could annoy Musceus long, and lie wpuld soon have 
forgotten his paip, os'he had already, perhaps, freed his 
memory from any vivid* recollection of the former pleasure 
which our friendship had undoubtedly'brought him. He- 
welc 'mod enjoyment with a, smile, and was alriiost as cheer¬ 
ful when he should have been much less pleased. 

Hut although Musaeus was content to be thus quiet, the 
world in which ho lived determined that ho should be less 
^nhlfegnatic. As they had nothing better to do, they tools 
his quarrel upon themselves*. * Ho certainly has behaved 
infamously to ‘ Musaeus. You know they were always 
together. I woriUer what it .can be ! As for tho rest of tho 

O ^ ^ 

schoM, that r is[. in Comparison nothing ; but Musieus, you 
"■know they were decided cronies. ‘I never knew fellows 
more together. I wonder what' it can be ! If I were Mu- 
sseus I certainly would come to an explanation. We n\ust 
put him up to it. < Jf Musaeus asks him lie capnot refuse, 
and then we shall know what it ic all about.’ c 

They lit length succeeded ( in Seating it into poor Mi.sams’ 
lie%d, that he had been very ill-treated and must bo very 
unhappy, and they urged him to insist uppn an explanation. 
But Musaeus was no hand at demanding explanation ; and 
he deputed tho task {p a Vriend. , 

• I was alone, sitting on a gate* in a part of tho gronnds 
which was generally least frequented, when J- heard a shout 
which, although I could not guess ifs cause, sounded in my 
e£r with something ofWE menacing and malignant expression. 
The whole school, headed by the deputy, were finding me 
out, in order that tho important question nyght be urged, 
that the honour of Museeus nfight be supported, and their 
own curiosity gratified. 
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Now at that agt, whatever I may bo now, I could not be 
driven. A soft word, and I was &a Abel; an appearance of 
force, and I scowled a Cain. Had Musceus, instead of 
being a most common-place character, which 'assuredly to 
was, bjid it bcci} in his nature’to hhve stfupk oni^ a single 
spark of ardent feeling, to have indulged fii a single sigh of 
scntimentjkho might perhaps yet have been my friend. His 
appeal might have*freed,mo frgm tilt domination of tho 
black spirit, find in weeping ovor our reconciliation upon 
his sensitive bosom, I might ha^o been emancipated from 
its horrid thrall. But tho moment that Musceus sought to 
influence my private feelings by the agency of public 
opinion, ho becanie to me, instead of an object of indiffer. 
oncp, an object of disgust; and only not of hatred, because* 
of contempt. # * 

I did not like the shout; and when, at ^ considerable 
distance, I saw them advancing toward# tho •gato with an 
eager run, I was almost'tempted to retire: but I had never 
yet flinched in the course o£Viy life, and shame whicly 
1 nyw felt at the contemplation of such an act impelled me 
to stay. „ • . • 

They arrived, and gathered round me; they did not 
know how to commence their ^re^t business*: breath loqp 
and agitated, they Jooked first at their embarrassed leader 
and then at me. , • •* 1 

When I had % waited a sufficient time for yiy dignity, I 
rose to quit # tbe plac« k • 

‘ We want you, Flemings ’ said the # chief. . 

* Well 1* and J[ turned round and faced tho spfcakea 

* I toll you what, Fleming,* s@id lie^ in a ra^id, nervous^ 
stylij, ‘ you may think yourself a frery gfeat man ; but we do 
not exactly understand tho way you are going on. There 
is Musaaus; you,and he wero the greatest friends last half, 
and now you do not speak fo him, nor to any one olso. 
And we all think thafr you* should give an explanation of. 
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your conduct. And, in short, we com6 hgro to know what 
you hare got to say for yourself.' 

1 Do yon!' I answered with n-sneer. 

* Well, what have you got tq say?’ he continued, in n 
firmer voice and moro peremptory tone. 

* Say! say that either you or I must leave this gate. I 

was here first, but as you are the largest number,.!! suppose 
I must yield.’ 1 f t 

I turned piy heel upon him, and moved: Some one 
hissed. I returned, and enquired in a calm, mild voice, 
‘ Who hissed P 4 

Now the person who hissed was a boy, who was indeed 
.-my match in years, and perhaps in force, but a great 
.cowasrl. I knew it was he, because lie was just the fellow 
who would hi&s, and looked quite pale when I asked the 
question. Besides, no one ^answered it, and he was almost 
the ''only b6y ,who' f - under such circumstances, would have 
"“been silent. 

. ‘Are you afraid toiown it ? ’ 'I asked, in a contemptuous 
tone, but still subducd.« * 

This great mol> pf nearly Wo lmndred boys were very 
much ashamed at the predicamort jn which their officious 
and cowardly member had placed them. So their leader, 
proud in a fine frame, a great and renowned courage, un¬ 
rivalled, achievements in combat, and two years of su¬ 
periority in age over myself, advanced a'little, and said, 
‘ Suppose I hissed, whatHhcn ? ’ t 

* What then! ’ I exclaimed, ip a voice of thuuder, and 

with qn eye of lightning; ‘ What then 1 , Why, then, 1 
would thrash yon.’ ( 1 

*" There was ail inslantoaeous flutter aqd agitation, ( and 
panting monosyllabic whisper in ( the crowd, they were 
like birds, when the haVvk i%first detected in airy distance. 
Unconsciously, they withdrew like waves, and, the arena 
being cleared, my ‘opponent apd I wore left in opposition. 
Apparently tlicro never was- a more unequal Aiatch; but 
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indeed he was iyt , *figlvting with Contaviui Fleming, hut 
with a demon that had usurped his shape. 

' Como on, then,’ ho replied, with brisk confidence. 

And*I earns, as the hail npon the tall com. . I flew at lym 
like a wild beast; I felt not b'js bqst bloy, I boat down his 
fine guard, andl sent him to the ground, stfinned and giddy. 

He wa^ up again in«a moment; And indeed I would not 
Jmvo waited for thpir silly rules of ni'ick combat, but have 
destroyed him in his prostration. But he was up again in a 
moment. Again I flew ppon h?m. Ho fought with gubtlo 
energy, but he was like a serpent with it tiger. I fixed 
upon him: my blows told with tiro rapid precision of 
machinery. His'bloody visago was not to be distinguished. 
I believe ho was terrified by rpy frantic air. 

I would never wait between the rounds. » I cried out in 
a voice of madness for bun to come on. 'ifliere was breath- 
less silence. They wero thunderstruck. Tlsoy wera too 
generous to cheer tlieir.leader. They could not refrain from * 
sympathising with inferiordorco and unsupported courage. 

Each timo that ho came forward I mado tlio same drcadfifT 

£ * 
spring, beat down his guarfl, § and novjr ceased working 

npon his head, until at length my fist seemed to enter his 

very brain; and after ten founds ho fell down quito blind. 

I nevor felt bis blows ; I never Iosif my breath. » 

He could not c&mo to time; I rushed forward^ I placer^ 
iny knee upon his* chest. 1 1 fight no more,’ ho faintly cried. 

( Apologise,’ I exclaimed ; * apoiogi&.’ "He'did not speak. 

* By heavens, apologise,’ I said, ‘ or I know not what I, 

shall do.’ , 

* Never 1 * he replied! 

I lifted up my arm. Some a£vaneqd to interfere. * Off,* 

I shouted ;• 1 Off, off.* I seized tho fallen chief, rushed 
through the gate, and dragged him like Achilles through 
fchb mead. At* the bottom there was a dunghill. Upon it 
1 flung the half inanimate body. 
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CHAPTER X. 

«• 

I ^trolled away to one of my favourito haunts I was 
calm and exhausted: my face anti hands were smeared with 

« t •'»> «. , 

gore. I knelt dv>wn big the side of the strdaxn, and drank 
the most delicious draught that I ..had ever equalled. I 
thought that I shouljl never hav6 ceased. I felt invigorated, 
and a plunge in tlio river cbmplotfed my renovation. 

I reclined tinder a branching oak, and moralised on the 
past. For thedarst time in my life I had acted. Hitherto 
1 had been a creature of dreams; but within the last month 
unconsciously I found myself a stirrer in existence. I per- 
*" ceivcd that I had suddenly become a responsible agent. 
There were mai^y passions, many characters, many incidents. 
Love, hatred, faation, vengeance,Mussous, myself, my anta¬ 
gonist, his .foliowerSj'w^io wore indeed a world ; our soft 
walks, the hollow visit, the open breach, the organised party, 
the great and triumphant struggle. 

And as I mused, all these beings flitted across my vision, 
and all that had passed was ugain present, and again per¬ 
formed, except indeed that my part in the draina was of a 

I ■ * 

more studied and perfect cast; ‘for Iwas consdious of rn neh 
tint had beeii omitted both in conversation and in conduct^ 
ot' much (hat might have been finely-expressed and dexte¬ 
rously Achieved. And to introduce all this*. I indulged in 
imaginary scenes* 7. , hem was a long interview between 
myself and Musceus, harrowing; a 'fogomaclfy between 
myself and the chief of the,faction, pungent. I became so 
cxcited r that I could no longer restrain tho outward ex¬ 
pression of my feeling. My'voice broke into impassioned 
tones; I audibly uttered the scornfuLjost. 3tfy countenance 
was in harmony with my speech; 'my action lent a more 
powerful meaning to my«word^ 

Anc 1 suddenly there was a great change, tho order of 
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which I cannot troop; for Musaeus, though he looked upon 
me, was not Museeus, but a you^h in a distant land; and 1 
was there in a sumptnons^dress, with a brilliant star; and 
we weue friends. And a beautiful woman rose up, a blend¬ 
ing of Clwistiana and Egferia*. Both of us loved her, and 
she yielded herteelf to me, and Museeus Aed for did. And 
tliero came a king with a great power, and as I looked upon 
his dazzling crown, lo! if encircled jjhe brow of my late 
"antagonist. 4 • * " 

And I beheld and felt all this growing atid expanding 
life with a blis3 so keen, so ravishing, tint* I can compare 
it to nothing but to joys which I was then too young even 
to anticipate. My brain seemed to molt into a liquid^ rush¬ 
ing stream; my blood quickened into action, too quick even * 
to‘recognise pulsution ; licry and fleet, yctdplicate and soft. 
With difficulty I breathed, yet the oppression was delicious. 
Jhil in vain I endeavour to j>airit tfie* rofined* excitement of 
this first struggle of my young creation. * 

Tho drama wont on, nor was it novfc in my power to 
restrain it. At length, oppressed with the vitality of ths>* 
beings I had formed, dazzled *with tlio shifting brilliancy of 
the scenes in which they moved, exhausted with tho mar¬ 
vellous actiof! of my sftaefowy self, who figured before me 
in endless exploit, now struggling* now triumphing, n*w 
pouring forth his* soul in sentences of burning love, nov^ 
breathing a withering blast of proud defiance, I soMght for 
means to lay the wild ghosts that J had »un consciously 
raised. • *• 

I lifted my hand to my*facc, that had been gazing all this 
timo in fixed abstraction npon a crimson cloud/ Thbro was 
a violent strugglo which I did hot comprehend. Everything 
was chaos *, irat soon, as it were, a mystic music came rising 
out of tho incongruous inass: a mighty secret was revealed 
to Vie, all was harmony, and # ordei> and repost*, and beauty. 
Tho whirling scene no longer changed) tliero was universal 
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stillness; and the wild beings ceased tliair fierce action, and, 
bending down before me iv humility, proffered their homage 
to their creator. 

/ Am T, then,’ I exclaimed, looking around with /in asto¬ 
nished and vacant air, ‘ Am' I then, after all, a poet ? ’ 

I sprang up, *1 paco^l up and down beftfro the tree, but 
not in thought. ' Tho 'perspiration .inn down my forehead, 
1 trembled, I panted, I was lost. I was not conscious of 
my existence. My mcmoi'y descHed me, the .rudder of my 
mini broke Away. " » 

My tlioughtccamo bach* I threw myself on tho ground. 
‘Yes,* I exclaimed, ‘beautiful beings, I will release you from 
Ih© ppson-liouse of my brain ! I will give you to freedom 
and to light! You shall exist not only for me, you shall 
go forth to th^, world to delight and to conquer/ 

And this w. 1 % the first time in my life that the idea of 
litoipiiy creatibn occitrrwd (o mo; for I disliked poetry, of 
, which indeed X had read little, except plays; and although 
I took infinite, delight in prosq fiction, it was only because 
'Mic romance or tho novel offered 5 to mo a life more congenial 
to my feelings than the world iu which I lived. But Mio 
conviction of this clay threw light upon my pabt existence. 
My imaginary deeds of conquest, my heroic aspirations, my 
hftig, dazzling dreams tff fanciful adventure, wore, perhaps, 
r but sources of ideal action; that stream of eloquent and 
choice 'expression which seemed ever flowing in my oar, 
was probably*intcnded to» be directed in a different channel 
from human assemblies, and might mbit or kindle the pas¬ 
sions of mankind in sikmcc. And tho visions of beauty and 
the vows of Jove; were tlioy, too, t* to glitter and to glow 
only iu imagination P« 
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CHAPTE& XI. 

I KEPArttED tlio next day to my favonrite tree, Armed with a 
pencil nriti a paper book, ti&y wind vyas, as ^ thought, 
teeming with ideas. I had composed the’first sentenco of 
nly work-in school-time; it seemed to me fall of music. I 
Jiad repeated it a.thousand times; I*was enchanted with 
its euphony* It was now written, fairly written. With 
rapture I perceived it placed in its destined position. « But 
what followed ? Nothing. In vain I rubbdd my forehead ; 
in vain I summoned my fancies. The traitors would not 
listen. My mind seemed full to the very brink, but ndt a 
drop of the rich stream overflowed. I became anxious, 
nervous, fretful. I walked about; I reseated myself. Again 
I threw down the pencil, and was like a nfon disenchanted. 
I could scarcely recall the visions 6f yeUtorcJpy, 4 and if^vith 
an effort I succeeded,- they appeared cold, tame, dull, life- ■< 
less. Nothing can describe my blan^ deJpair. 

They know not-, they citnnot tell, tho cold, dull worla; 
they cannot oven remotely cohqpivo the^ony of doubt and 
despair winch is tho dqonj of youthful genius. To sigh for 
fame in obscurity is like sfghing in a dungeon for light; 
yet tho votaiy and tho captive'shave an equal hope. Bflt, 
to feel the strong hecessity of fame, and to be conscious tha+» 
without intellectual excellence life must be insupportable, 
to feel all this wijh no simultaAeouft fa&th'iu your own 
power, these are momontg of despondency for which no im-. 
mortality can compensate. • * *, 

As for myself, repeated experiments only brought repeated 
failures. I would not die wifbput vi struggle, but I strug¬ 
gled only to*be vanquished. One day was too hot; another 
I fancied too cold. Then, agqjm, I*was not well, or perhaps 
l was too anxious; I would* try ofcly a sentence each day, 
The trial »was most iportifying, for I found, when it came 
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to this practical test, that in fact I had nothing to write 
about. Yet my mind had been so full; and even now a 
spark, and it would again light up; but the flame never 
kipdled, or, if ever I fanned on appearance of heat, I was 
sure only to extinguish it. Wlijr could I not express what 
I seemed to feelf All, was a mystery. * 

I was most wrefehed. < I wandered about in great distress, 
for my pride was deeply woundtd, and I could no longer 
repose on my mind with ctonfidcht solace. Hy spirit was 
quite broken.' Had 1 fought my great battle now I should 
certainly havo«been beaten. I was distracted with dis¬ 
quietude ; I had no point of refuge, hope utterly vitnishcd. 
It wa$ impossible that I could be anything; I must always 
fail. I hated to think of myself; the veriest dunce in the 
school seemed ijiy superior. I grew meek and dull. I learnt 
my dry lessons; d looked upon a grammar with a feeling of 
reverence. lexicon»was constantly before me; but I 

.made little advance. I no longer ascribed my ill progress 
to tho uninteresting task, but.to my own incapacity. I 
thought myself; once more, half to fool. 


CHAPITER XII. 

(Had I now been blessed with a philosophic friend, I might 
have found consolation and assistance ; but my instructors, 
to whom I hod'a rfgh^'to lbok up for this^id, were, ot* course, 
•wanting. The system which they puraued taught them to 
consider thejr pupils as machines, which were to fulfil a 
certain operation, and this operation was word-learning. 
Tftiey attempted not ,tb discover, or to develop, or to form 
character. Predisposition was to thbm a dark oracle; or¬ 
ganisation a mystery ftl wfyich they were not initiated. 
The human mind was with them always the same soil, and 
ono to which they brought ever fhe sepno tillage. ' And mine 
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was considered a sterile one, for they found that their thistles 
did not flourish where they slioqjd have planted roses. 

I was ever considered a lazy, idle boy, because I required 
ideas instead of words. I never would make any further 
exertion than would save die from their punishments: their 
rewards I did not covet. Yet I was ever reading, and in 
general knowledge wqs immeasurably superior to all the 
students;* for aught I knew, to all tl^e tutors ; for indeed, 
■in any chanco observations in which they might indulge, I 
could evon .then perceive that* they were ihdividuajs of 
limited intelligence. They spoke sometimes of great men, 

I suppose for our emulation; but their great men were 
always commentators. They sometimes burst into an cu- 
logium of a great work; you might be sure it was ever a 
huge bunch of annotations. 'An unrivallecj exploit turned 
out to be a happy conjecture; a marvellous deed was the 
lion’s skin that covered tlm eatfb of il now reading. I*was 
confounded to hear the same epithets applied to their 4 
obscure demigods that 1 associated with tlip names of Ccesar 
and Socrates, and Peviclesji and CicerA It was perplexin ft * 
to find that Pharsalia or a Philippic, the groves of Acade- 
mus or the fanes of the Acropolis, could*receivo no higher 
admiration than was livisb^d upon the unknown exploits 
of a hunter after syllables. 

After my battle L was never annoyed by my former friedAs. 
As time advanced* I slightly relaxed in my behavidnr, and 
when it was necessary we interchange^. word*; but I never 
associated with any* »ne. I was, however, no longer mo- a 
Jested. An idea got afloht that I was not exactly in my 
perfect senses ;*and, on ^ho whole, I was rather *fear&d than 
disliked. 

Reading \yas 'my orjly resource. 1* seldom indulged in 
reverie. Tho moment that I perceived rnv mind wandering, 

I ^hocked it with a mixed feefing of disgust and terror. I 
made, however,'during this period, moro than one attempt 
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to write, and always with signal discomfiture. Neither of 
the projected subjects in t any way grew out of my own 
character, however they might, have led to its delineation 
had I proceeded. The first was a tliemo of heroic, life, in 
which I wished tyo indulge ,fn tho gorgeousness«of remote 
antiquity. I bfigan with a fine descriptidn, which'again 
elevated my hopes, but 1 when the scene was fairly painted 
my actors would not come on. ' I flung the sheot into tlio 
river, and cursed my repedted idiocy. 

After an exposure of this kind I always instantaneously 
became practical, and graVe, and stupid; as a man, when 
he recovers from intoxication, vows that ho will never again 
taste,wine. Nevertheless, during the vacation, a pretty 
little German lady unfortunately one night took it into her 
head to narrate some of the traditions of hor country. 
Among these IVhoard, for tho first time, the story of the 
Wiki Huntsman *of‘Itodenstejn. It was nnlucky. Tho 
Baroness, who was a fine instrumental musician, but who 
would never play when I requested her, chancod this night 
bp indulging us. The mystery and tho music combined 
their seductive spells, and ,11/as again cnclmnted. Infill ito 
characters and ideas seemed rushing in my mind. I recol¬ 
lected that I had never yet given my vein a'trial at home. 
Plere I could commaifd silence, solitude, hours unbroken 
and undisturbed. I walked up and down tho room, once 
more myself. Tho music was playful, giiy,«and joyous. A 
village daned was btforomy vision ; I marked with delight 
the smiling peasantry bounding undefr the clustering vines, 
the girls crowned with*roses, the youth adorned with flowing 
ribbons. dfqst as a venerable elder advanced the sounds 
became melancholy^wildland ominous. I was in a deep 
forest, full of doubt and terror; the wind moaned, the big 
branches heaved; in the distance Idieard the b&yingof a 
hound. It did not appear, for suddenly'the trumpet 1 an¬ 
nounced a coming triumph; I f^lt that a magnificent 
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processiou was approaching, that each moment it would 
appear; each moment tho music became loader, and already 
an advanced and splendid 'guard appeared in tho distance. 
I caugtft a flashing glimpsp of a sea of waving plumes and 
glistcuing'arms. ( Tho music coasedptlio procession vanished, 
I fell from the clouds; I found myself in’a dull drawing¬ 
room, a silly boy, very'cxhausted. * 

» I felt so excessively stupid that I distantly t gavo up all 
thoughts of Ithe Hunter of Bo^enstein, and # went to bed 
gloomy and'without hope. But in the njorning, when I 
rose, the sun was shining so softly, the misty trees and the 
dewy grass were so tender and so bright, the air was so 
fresh and fragrant, that my first feeling was the desire? of 
composition, and I walked forth into the park cheerful, 
and moved by a rising fajth. * 

Tho exciting feeliftgs of the, evening sfiemed to return, 
and, whon I had sufficiently wanned my'min/l with re\hrie, 

I sat down to my table 1 surrounded by every literary luxury 
that I could remember. Ink enclosed in An ormulu Cupid, ? 
cltyir and brilliant, quires of the,softest cream-coloured 
paper, richly gilt, and a perfect jnagazinp,of the finest pens. 

I was exceedingly neryovs, but on the whole not unsuc¬ 
cessful. I described a youflg traveller arriving at bight at 
a small inn on the borders of a Bohemian forest. I did ribt 
allow a single portion of his dress to escape, atyl even hi?* 
steed and saddle-bags duly figured. The hostess was 
founded on our housekeeper, therefore? I \fras master of my 
subject. From her ear-jjugs to her slioe-bucklcs all was* 
perfect. I managed to supply my iicro with q supper, and 
at length I got him, ifot to bed, but to his»bed-room, for 
heroes do not get into bed, even When wearied, with tlfSe 
expedition if more cohpnonplace characters. On the con¬ 
trary, he first opencd*the window fit was & lattice-window) 
tfad looked at the moon, i had* a fine moonlight scene. 

I well rerlember that* the ^ees wero tipped with silver, but 
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oil! triumph of art, for the first tifne in my life 1 achieved 
a simile, and the evening breeze came sounding in his ear 
soft as a lover’s sigh ! 

This last master-touch was to<a much for mb. Breathless, 
and indeed exhausted, I redd over the chapter. I •could 
scarcely believe its existence possible. I rushed into tho 
park, and hurried to some solitude where, undisturbed by 
the sight of a humhn beijig, I pould 'enjoy my intense* 
existence. i 


I was so agitated, I was m sncl? a tumult of felicity, that 
for the rest of the day I could not even think. I could not 
find even time to determine on my hero’s name, or to ascei'- 
.tain the reason for which I had brought him to such a 
wild scene, and placed him ifi such exceedingly uncomfort¬ 
able lodgings. * The next morning I had recovered my 
self-possession^ . Calrp. and*critical, I reviewed tho warm 
product of mytbram which liad*tbc preceding day fo fasci- 
'nated me. It appeared to mo that' it bad never been my 
^nfortunate fate to read more cgude, rugged, silly stuff in 
the whole course of my experience. The description*of 
costume, which I«Vad considered so perfect, sounded liko 
a catalogue of old clothes. Atf for the supper, it was 
evident "that fio lifeless # a personago could never have- an 
appetite. What ho opened tho window,, for I know not; 
^but certainly, if only to look at tho mopn lie must, have 
been disappointed^ for in spite of all my asseverations, it was 
very dim indeed; anti as for the lovcift, sigh, at the same 
‘time so tamo .and so forced, it wsul absolutely sickening. 

I threw *\yray the wretched effusion ; the'beautiful ink- 
stand, the cre&m-colonred paper, the fine pens, away they 
were all crammed ill a dfawer, which I’was ever after 
ashamed to open. I looked out of tko window, and saw tho 
huntsman going ont. I called to him, and joined him. , 1 
hated field-sports, indeed every bodily exertion, except 
riding, which is scarcely one*; bufJ now anything that 
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was bodily, that was practical, pleased, and I was booh 
slaughtering birds in the very boVers in which I had loved 
Egcria. 

On tlie whole, this was a misprable and wretched year. *1 
was almost always depressed, ’ often felt’heart-broken. I 
entirely lost any confidence in my own energies, and wliile 
I was deprived of tlie sources of pleasure which I had been 
Used to derive frour>reverip, T could acquire no now oneB in 
the pursuits df those around me., , 

It was in tliis state of Eaind that, after a Ipng and solitary 
walk, I found myself at a village which I had never before 
visited. On the skirts was a small Gothic building, beau* 
tiful and ancient. It was evening. The building was ilfu- 
minated; the door open. I entered, and found myself in a 
Catholic church. A Lutheran in a Lutherari country, for a 
moment I trembled; but the irdifference of my father on 
the subject of religion bad prevented mo at least from being 
educated a bigot; and, in my Venetian meditations, I would 
sometimes recollect that my mother must have professed 
the a old faith. 

The church was not very full>; groups >wcro knoeling in 
several parts.. All was dusk except at the high altar. 
There, a priest in a flaming v$st officiated, 8pd ever and 
anon a kneeling boy, in a scarlet dress, rang a small 
musical silver bell. Many tall white candles, in, golden • 
sticks, illuminated the sacred table, redolent of perfumes 
and adomojl with flowers. Six large burnished lamps were 
suspended above, and threy a magical light upon a magical 
picture. It was a Magdalen kliecling and weeping in a 
garden. Her long gotaen hair was drawn Cff her ivory 
forehead, and reached to the ground. * *Her large blue eyes, 
tull of ecstatic melancholy, pierced to heaven, while the 
hoavy tears studded like pearh her wan but delicate cheek. 
Her clasped hands embraced h, crucifix. 

I gazedjupon this pictured form with a strange fasci- 
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nation. I came forward, and placed nfys^lf noar the altar,' 
At that moment the organ burst forth, as if heaven were 
opening; clouds of inccnsc rose and wreathed around the 
rich and vaulted roof; the priest advanced, and repealed a 
God, whi$h I fell down and worshipped. From tMt moment 
I became a Catholic. * 


CHAPTER XIII. 

* 

Thebe was a mystery in the secret creed full of delight. 
Another link, too, seemed broken in the chain that bound 

* me to* the country which each day I more detested. Adora¬ 
tion also was ever a resource teeming with rnptnre, for n 
creed is imagination. The Magdalen succeeded to Chris¬ 
tiana and to .Egeri'a* Eaeh year my mistress seemed to 
grow more spiritual, first reiflity, then fanc^, now pure 
spirit: a beautiful woman, a mystical nymph, a canonised 

^oul. How was this to end? * f Perhaps I was ultimately 
designed for angelic intercourse, perhaps. I might mojint 
the skies with th$'presiding essence of a star. m 

My {great occupations were devout meditation and solitary 
jyayer. I inflicted upon njyaclf many penances. I srru- 
p^Dusly observed every fast. My creative power was 

* exercised''in the production of celestial visitants; my thirst 

for expression gratified in infinite invocation. Wherever 
I moved I perceived tfio flashing of« a white wing, the 
streaming of radiant Ijair; howerer I might apparently be 
employed, ft was, in fact, pondering over the music of my 
next suppliefttion. * 

One mundane desire albno mingled with these celestial 
aspirations, and in a degree sprang out of their indulgence. 
Each day I languished mow for Italy. It was a strong 
longing. Nothing but the liveliness of .my faith could 
Jiave solaced and supported «nie under the ^ant of its 
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"gratification. I {rifted *br the land where tlio true religion 
flourished in becoming glory, the land whore I should be¬ 
hold temples worthy of the beautiful mysteries which were 
celebrated within their sumptuous walls, the land wlr-ch 
the Vi ear J of God and the Ruler of Kings honoured and 
sanctified by Eis everlasting presence. A pilgrimage to 
Rome occupied my thoughts. n 

My favourite retreat now, when a4 the college, was to 
the rnifls of a Gothic abbey, wKithor an hour’s stroll easily 
carried me. * It pleased me much to sit among these, beau¬ 
tiful relics, and call back the days when th&ir sanctity was 
uudetiled, and their loveliness unimpaired. As I looked 
upon the rich framework of the eastern window, my- fancy 
lent perfection to its shattered splendour. I beheld it once 
more beaming with its saints and martyrs, a:id radiant with 
chivalric blazonry. My eye wandered doSvn the moulder¬ 
ing cloisters. I pictured a. procession 'of priests solemnly 
advancing to the high altar, and blending in sacred melody, - 
with their dark garments and their shining heads, olevating 
a golden and gigantic crosier, and waving on high a 
standard of Madonna. 

Ono day "as I was indulging in these soothing visions I 
heal'd a shout, and looking round, I observed a man scatod 
At no great distance, who by hid action had evidently 
called to me. I arose, and coming out of the ruins ad^ 
vanced to liimv He was seated on a mass of ancient brick¬ 
work, and appeared to be sketching. * He wiis a tall man, 
fair and Blue-eyed, "but sun-burnt. He was hawk-nosed,. 
with a quick glancing vision, and there was an air of acute¬ 
ness in his countenance which was striking. IIis dross 
was not the dross of our country, but I was particularly 
pleased with his cap,•which was of crimson doth, with a 
broad border of fur, and fell ou one side of Iris head like a 
cap in a pioturft. 

* My little ulan/ snid he, in a brisk clear voice, 1 X am 
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sorry to disturb you, but as probably know this place' 
better than I, you can, perhaps, tell me whether there be a 
spring at hand.’ m 

•Indeed, sir, a famous one, for I have often drunk its 
water, which is ipost sjyeet,’ and clear, and colli; and if 
you will permit Vue, I will lead you to it.* * 

1 With all my fieart, hnd many thanks, my little friend.’ 
So saying, he rose, «and placing his pprtfolio under ono 
arm, lifted up a knapsack, which 1 offered to oarry. * 

1 By no means, kind sir/ said l^e in a cheefful voice, * I 
am ever my ow*i servant.’ * 

So leading him on round the other side of the abbey, 
and thence through a small but fragrant mead, I brought 
him to tho spring of whiclj I had spoken. Over it was 
built a small hut fair arch, the koy-stone being formed 
of a mitred estutclieon, and many parts covered with 
thick ivy. ^ * * • * 

The eye of the stranger kindled with pleasure when he 
looked upon tho arch; and tWin, sitting down upon tho 
^bank and opening his ^knapsacll, he took out a largo loaf 
and broke it, and as I wag fetiring he said, ‘ Prithee *do 
not go, my little friend, but stop f and share my meal. It 
is rough, but tbero is plenty. Kay, rofuse notj little gentle- 
n!.in, for I wish to prolong our acquaintance. In not more 
*tlmn as many minutes you have conferred upon mo two 
favours.' In this world such characters are rare. You 
have given nfe that which I love bettor^than wine, and you 
. have furnished me with a divine sketch, for indeed this 
arch is of a # finer style*than any part of the great building, 
and must Baye been erected by ah abbot of grand taste, 

I warrant you. Conjc, little‘gentleman, eat, prithee eat.’ 

* Indeed, sir, I am not hungry; but if you would let*ma 
look at your drawing of the ^bbey, I should be delighted.’ 

. * What, dost love art Y What 1 have I Btnmbled upon-a 
little artist! ’ 
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• 1 No, sir, I caxyioft draw, nor indeed do I understand art, 
but I love everything which is beautiful.’ 

‘All I a comprehensive iasto,’ and he gave me the port¬ 
folio. • _ * 

• • 

‘ Oli! 1 "I exclaimed, * how Jbeantiful! t for the drawing 
turned out, no£ as I had anticipated 1 , a leg,n skeleton pencil 
sketch, but one rapidly and richly coloured. The abbey 
rose as in reality, only more beautiful* being suffused with 
*a warm light, for he had dallied in it a gunset full of 
sentiment. * , # 

* Oh! sir, bow beautiful! I could look at it for ever. 
It seems to me that somo ono must coino forth from the 
pass of those blue mountains. Cannot you fancy* somo 
bright cavalier, sir, with a flowing plume, or even a string 

of mules, even that would be delicious P ’ * 

® £ 

‘ Hr avo ! bravo! my little mjjn,* exclaimed the stranger 
shooting a sharp scrutinising side* glance. •* You deserve 
to seo sketches. There! undo that strap and open the 
folio, for there are many others, and s<jmc which may please/ 
you more.’ . 4 • 

f opened it as if I were alxn*t to enteir a sanctuary. It 
was very full. I cullgd drawing which appeared the 
most richly coloured, as on(? pipks the most glowing frui£. 
There seemed a river, and many marble palaces on onjah 
side, and long, tliift, gliding boats shooting in every part, 1 
and over the stream there sprang a bridge, a Ijridgo with a 
singlo arch, an aiiqjent and solemn l?ridgc, covered with 
buildiugs. # I gazed upon, the scone for a lqpment with 
breathless interest, a tear of agitating pleasure^tole down 
my cheek, and then I slfouted,/ Venico! Venifte! * 

‘ Little man/ said the strange^ ‘ wflat is the matter ? ’ 

‘ 01 sir, ? beg your pardon, you must think mo very 
foolish indeed. I am*sure 1 did noT> mean to call out, but 
I have been longing all my life to *go to Venice, and when 
I see anything connected with it, I feci, sir, quite agitated., 
f b -2 
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Your drawing, sir, is so beautiful, that I jcuow not how', I 
thought for a momont that I was really looking upou 
these beautiful palaces, and crossing this famous Rialto.' 

f Never apologise for showings feeling, my friend. Re¬ 
member tjjat wlicr you do sp you apologise for truth. 1 , 
too, am fond of Venice; nor is there any city where I have 
made more drawings.' 

* What, sir, have you been at Venice 

‘ Is that so, strango a deed ? 1 have been in stranger 
places.’ ‘ t 

1 0 sir, how happy yon must bo ! To seo Venice, and to 
travel in distant c&mtrics, I think I could die as the con¬ 
dition. of such enjoyment.’ 

1 You know as yet too little of life to think of death,’ said 
the stranger. * 

‘Alas, sir,’ I fnoumfully sighed, *1 have often wished to 
die.* ' ‘ ■ ‘ ' 

* Rut can one so young be unhappy ? ’ asked the stranger 

‘ 0 sir, most, most,, unhappyr I am alone supported in 

thisworld by a fervent^ persuasion, that tlie holy Magdalen 
has condescended J:o take mg linder her especial protection.’ 

‘ The holy Magdalen! ’ exclaijned the stranger with an 
air of great astonishment; * ificlecd ! and what made you 
unhappy before the hdly Magdalen condescended to take 
you under her especial protection ? Do 3 -ou think, or has 
anybody told you that you Lave committed any sin ? ’ 

‘No! sir, my life* has'been, I hope t innocent; nor do I 
see indeed, how I could commit^any sin, for I nave never 
been subject to any ‘temptation. But I have ever been 
unhappy, because I am perplexed about myself. I feel 
that I am not ]ike**>thei\ persons, and that which makes 
them happy is to me a source of n£ enjoyment/ 

‘But you have, perhaps somo sources of enjoyment 
which are peculiar to " yourself, and not open to thorn. 
Cpmc, tell me how you have passed your life. T nct®ed, you 
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•have excited cariosity; for I observed to-day, while I 
Was drawing, that you were a gpod four hours reclining in 
the same position.’ ^ 

‘ Four hours, sii*! I thought that I had been there bi^t a 
few minutes/ * f 

‘ Four honrs"by the sun, as well %9 by this watch. What 
were you doing? Were you thinking of the blessed 
Magdalen ? 1 

• * No, sir! \ I gravely replied , 4 not to-day/ * 

‘ How thou ? ’ * * 

* Indeed, Bir,’ I answered, reddening, ‘ it‘*I tell you, I am 
afraid you will think mo very foolish.’ 

‘ Speak ont, little man. We are all very foolish ; and T 
have a suspicion, that if we understood each other better 
you might perhaps turn out the least foolish of the two. 
Open then your mind anti fear nothing. For believe me, it 
is dishonourable to blush wlien yeu‘speak* the truth,^ven 

if it be to vour shame.’ * 

• • 

There was something in # tlie appearance and manner of 
the stranger that greatly Attracted m&. 1 sought him with" 
thfe same eagerness with which I always avoided my fellow 
creatures. "From tho first, conVersatioA*with him was no 
shock. His •presence ‘seemed to sanctify, instead* of out¬ 
raging my solitude, llis voicR subdued my "sullen spirit, 
and called out myjbidden nature. He inspired mo notTnfly^ 
with confidence, •but even with a degree of fascinating 
curiosity. • « • • 

* Indeed} sir,’ I iTegan, still with a Hesitating voice but a, 
more assured manner, 1 ifideed, sir, i have nefer spoken of 
these things to*any on^ for I fool they could n<Jt believe or 
comprehend what I would wteh to cypress, nor, indeed, is 
it delightful to be laughed at. feut know that I ever like to 
be alone, and it is this, tli&Lwhen Lam alone, I con indulge 
in thought, which gives me gijpat pleasure. For I would wiBh 
you to comprehend, sir, that I have ever, lived in, as it were, 
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two worlds, a public world and a private ♦"orld. But I should 
not be unhappy in tho private world but for one reason, 
which is nothing, but I was ever mqst happy ; but in the pub¬ 
lic world I am indeed miserable. For you must knew, sir, 
that when I am alone, my mind is full of what seem to me 
beautiful thoughts; nor indeed are they thoughts 'alone 
that make me so 1 hap ply, but in truth, I perform many 
strange and noble acts, and these, too, in distant countries 
and in unknown places, and other persons apppar and they 
also act. And wo all speak in language mere beautiful 
than common words. And, sir, many other things occur 
which it would toko long to recount, but which, indeed, f 
am sure, that is, I think, would make any one very happy.' 

‘ But all this is a source of happiness, not of unhappiness,' 
said the stranger. 'Am I to comprehend, then, that the 
source has dried* up ?’ 

i 1 ^ 

* ©h! no, sifj for only tins morning I had many vision i, 
but I checked them.’ 

‘ But why check them ? ’ u 

‘ Ah ! sir,' I answered, hoaving a deep sigh, ‘ it is this 
which makes mo unhappy, for when I enter into this private 
world, there arises m the end a dcsiro to express what has 
taken place in it which indeed I cannot gratify.’ 
c The stranger for a moment mused. Then he suddenly 
, sauJ, 1 And when you looked upon my sketch of the abbey, 
there seemed to you a cavalier advancing, I think you 
said P ’ 

e 

. ‘ From tho pass of tho blue mountains, sir. \7hunover I 

look upon pibtures it ia thus.' 

4 And wfieu you beheld the Rialto, tell me wbat occurred 
then?' » 

Iff V 

1 There was a rush, sir, in my mind; and vhen my eye 
caught that tall young signor^ who is. stepping off the stairs 
of a palace into a gondola, X wished to write a tale of wlviijb 
lie should be the hero.' 
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. 1 It appears to iqp, my young friend,' said the stranger 

in a serious tone, and looking me keenly, * it appears to 
me, my young friend, that you are a poet.’ 

‘ Alps, sir,' I exclaimed, extremely agitated and nearly 
seizing lys hand, ‘ alas! *ala3! sir, I anj not. For I once 
thought so myself and liavo often tr^ed to Write ; and either 
I have not produced line, or somfethingfso wretchedly flat 
and dull that even I liave^elt it intolerable. It is this that 
•makes me so miserable, So miserable that, w£ro it not for 
feeling in tjio most marked manner that I am under the 
especial protection of the blessed Magdalen, I think I 
should kill myself.’ 

A gontlo smilo played upon the lip of tho stranger, but 
it was in ail instant suppressed. Then turning to me, he 
said, * Supposing a man wore born with % predisposition 
for painting, as I might have been myself, end that he wero 
enabled to fancy pictures in life eye* do you think tlgit if 
he took up a brush for tho first time he coul(t transfer these 
pictures to the canvass ? ’ • 

* By no means, sir, for the artist must learn liis art.' 

* And is not a poet an artist, ancl is not writing an art 
equally with painting ? Words arc but chalk and colour. 
Tho painter <md tho $oe% ^must follow the same*course. 
Both must alike study beford they execute* Both must 
aliko consult Nature aud invent the beautiful. Those ^viTo 
delineate inanimate Nature, and those who describe her, 
must equally study her, if they wish to occcei in her own 
creations; «nd for Juan, if the painter study the outward , 
form of the animal, tho intvard must he equally "investigated 
by tbe poet. Thus far>for the natural; and fd)r the ideal, 
which is an improvement upofl nature, and which you will 
some day n^pre clearly comprehend, remember this, that 
the painter and tho poet, however* assisted by their own 
organization, must alike pe^ect their stylo by the same 
process, I mean-by studying the works themselves of great- 
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painters and great poets. See then, my young friend, how> 
uni’easonable you ore, that, because you cannot be a great 
artist without studying your art, you arc unhappy.’ 

/ 0, sir, indeed, indeed, I am not! There is no applica¬ 
tion, there is no exertion, I feel, I feel it strongly* of which 
I am not capable, to, gain knowledge. Indeed, sir, you 
speak to me of great things, and my mind opens to your 
wisdom, but how am. I to study f' 

1 I$e not too rapid. Before we part, which will be in a 
moment, I will write you some talismanio rules which have 
been of great dervico to ■ myself. I copied them off an 
obelisk amid the ruins of Thebes. They will tench you all 
that is now necessary/ 

* O sir, how good, how kind you aro! How different 
would have bqcn my life had I been taught by somebody 
like you.’ * 

‘ 'Where, then, werb you educated P ’ 

* I am a student of the college about two miles off. Per¬ 
haps you may have passed it P ’ 

" ‘ What, the largo house upon 1 ' the hill, whore they learn 

words ? ’ said the stranger with a smile. 1 

* Indeed, sir, it "is too true. For though it never occurred 
to me before, I see now why, Y’ith an ardent love of know¬ 
ledge, I have indeed there gained nothing but an ill name/ 

„ And now, said the stranger rising, «* I must away, for 
the sun will in a few minutes sink, and I have to reach 
a village, which is erne miles off, for my night's encamp- 
. ment/ 

With a feeling of deep regret I beheld him prepnro to 
dep&Tt. I dijopped for a moment in.^o profound abstraction; 
then, rushing to him, I seized his hand, and exclaimed, 
0 , sir, I am noble, and I am rich r yet let me (follow you! ’ 

* By no means,’ said* the stranger ji good-naturedly, ‘ for 
our professions are different/ 

4 Yet a poet should sec all things.' 
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• * Assuredly. An£ you, too, will wander, but your honr 
is not yet come/ # 

1 And shall I ever see Venice ?’ 

‘ I dpubt not; for when a mind like yours thinks often of 
a thing, it will happen/ * 

* You speak*to me of mysteries. 9 # 

‘ There is little mystery; there is muolr ignorance. Some 
day you will study metaphysics, and you will then under¬ 
stand the nature of volition/ • 

He opened his knapsack ancl'took out two iftnall volumes, 
in one of which he wrote some lines. ‘/Shis is the only 
book/ he said, ( I have with me, and as, like myself, you are 
such a strong Venetian, I will give it you, because you love 
art, and artists, and arc a good boy. When we meet again 
I hope I may call yon a great man. m 

1 Here/ ho said, givifig them to me, .they are full of 
Venico. Here, you see, is a vi8wrf)f*the Rialto. Thia will 
delight you. And in the blank leaf I have*written all the 
advice you at present require. Promiso jne, however, not 
to read it till you return flb your college. And so farewoll,' 
my little man, farewell! ’ • 

He extertded me his hand. 1 took it’j'and although it is 
an awkward* thing at*alf times, and chiefly for % boy, I 
began telling him iny name arid condition, btib lie checked 
me. ‘ I never wigh to know anybody’s name. Wer^I^o^ 
become acquqjnted with every being who flits across me 
in life, the callousness of my heart v$puld b§ endangered. 
If your acquaintance bo worth preserving, fate or fortune ( 
will some day bring us a§ain together/ • 

Ho departed. I wq^clied his figure until *it melted in 
the rising haze of evening. It was grange the ascendancy 
that this m§n exercised .over me. When he spoke I seemed 
listening to an oracle^ and now thsji he had departed, I felt 
as if some supernatural visitant had disappeared. 

I qnickgned my walk homo from the intense anxiety to 
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open tLo volume in which I was to ^firnl the talismanio 
counsel. When I had arrived, I read written in pencil 
these words: 

•« 

it 

1 Be patient : cherish hope. Read MOKE: ponder less. 
Nature is more,powerful than education time will de¬ 
velop EVERY THINS. Tr^ST NOT OVERMUCH IN THE BLESSED 

Magdalen : learn to protect yourself.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Indeed I could think of nothing but the stranger. All 
night his imago was before my eyes, and his voice sounded 
in my ear. I Recalled each look, I repeated each expres¬ 
sion. When I woko in tho morning, the first thing I did 
was*to pronourico frOnu memory his oracular odvico. I 
determined to 1 bo patient; I resolved never to despair. 
Re verio was no longer to be endured, and a book was to bo 
fever in my hand. 1 * 

Ho had himself enabled nue to comply with this lAst 
role. I seized the 'first opportunity to examino his present. 
It was ihe Histoiy of Venice, in'"French, by Amelot do la 
Haussayo; a ireal history of‘Venice, not one written years 
^aftcF tho extinction of tho Republic . by some solemn 
sage, full of first principles and dull dissertations upon 
the vicious constitution, a prophet of tho past, frying to 
.shuffle off ids commonplace deductions for authentic inspi¬ 
ration, but a* history of Venice ■Written by one who had 
witnessed tiic Doge sitting on hip golden throno, and 
receiving awestruck ambassadors in his painted halls. 

I read it with an avidity with which I had ncM-r devoured 
any book; some parts cf it, indeed, iritli absolute raptm*e. 
When I came to the chapter i^pon the nobility, a dimness 
came over my sight: for a moment I could not proceed. 
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I saw them all ^ 1*marked all iho divisions; the great 
magnilicoos, who ranked with crpwned heads, the nobles of 
the war of Candia, and the third and still inferior class. 

I was sp excited, that for a moment I did not observe that 
the name pf Cfontarini did*not*appear. I^lookcd for it with 
Anxiety. But when 1 read that there # were yet four families 
of such pre-eminent ancestry that •they faero placed even 
above the magnificoes, beirtg reputed descendants of Roman 
Consular houses, and thtft of these the unrivftlled race of 
Contnrini wp-s the chief, I dashed down the book in a 
paroxysm of nervous exultation, and rusheS.into the woods. 

I ran about like a madman for some time, cutting down 
witli a sharp stick the underwood that opposed my way, 
leaping trenches, hallooing, ^pouting, shouting, dashing 
through pools of water. At length I arrived at a more 
open part of the wood. At a slight distanfce was a hill. I 
rushed on up the hill, and pever stopped till I had gained 
the summit. That steep ascent a little tamcrl me. I found 
myself upon a great ridge,.and a vast savage view opened 
upon all sides. I felt no\9 nioro at case, for the extent of 
the? prospect harmonised -with the largeness and swell of 
my soul. * 

* Ha ha! ’ I cried like a wild 1 ;orse. I snorted in the air, 
my eye sparkled, my crest rose. I* waved my proud anrT. 
‘Ha ha! have I found it out at last? I knew there was « 
something. Nsitul-e whispored it to me, and timo has 
revealed it. He said truly, timo has dsvolftpcfl everything. 
But shall these feeling 8 subside into poetry ? Away! give < 
me a sword. My consular blood defiiands a sword. Give 
mo a sword, yc winds,^o trees, yo mighty lulls, ye deep 
cold waters, give me a sword. * ^ will* B figlit! by heavens, ? 
will fight, i will conquer. Why am I not a Doge ? A 
curse upon the tyranny of man^ wh cur Venice not free? 
By the God of heaven I will A>o a Doge! O, thou fair and 
meiancho’Jjisaint I' 1 continued, falling t>n my knees, 1 who 
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in tliy infinite goodness condescended^, as it wero, to come 
down from heaven to call me back to Ihe true and holy 

l * 

faith of Venice, and to take mo under thy especial protec- 
tfyu, blessed nml beautiful Mary Magdalen, look down 
from thy glorious seat above, ahd smile upon thy elected 
and favourite child! ’ 

i 

I rose up refreshed* by this shprfc prayer, calmer and 
cooler, and began to, meditate npon what was now fitting to 
be done. r l hat Contarini Fleming must with all possible, 
despatch ceaho to be a schoolboy was indeed evident, neces¬ 
sary, and indispensable. The very idea of the great house 
npon tho hill, where they teach words, was ludicrous. 
Nor, indeed, would it bccomo me ever again, under any 
pretence whatever, to acknowledge a master, or, as it 
would appear, ,to bo subject to any laws, save the old laws 
of Venice, for I claimed for myself tho rights and attributes 
of a Venetian* noblo L of tho highest class, and they were 
those pertaining to blood royal. But when I called to my 
recollection the,, cold, worldly ? practical character of my 
'father, the vast quaiitity of dull, loworing, entangling tics 
that formed tlio great domestic mesli, and bound me to a 
country which I (letested, covered me with a climate which 
killed .me, surrounded me wjtfc inanners with which I 
fiuuld not sympathise, rand"duties whioh Nature impelled 
f&e'not to fulfil; I felt that., to ensure my emancipation, it 
was necessary at onco to dissolve all ..tics of blood and 
affection, and to break away from those links which 
chained me as a citizen to a country vVhich I abhorred. I 
resolved, therefore, immediately to set ont for Venico. 

I was for tho moment, I conceived, sufficiently well 
^applied with money, for *1 possessed one hundred rix- 
dollars, more than any five of my fellow-sty clouts toge¬ 
ther. This, with cnroffcl husbandry, J counted would carry 
mo to the nearest sea*porf!, ^perhaps even secure mo a 
passage. And for the rest, I had a lively conviction that 
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something must ^lways^turn up to assist mo in any difficul¬ 
ties, for I was convinced that I yas a hero, and heroes ore 
novel* long forlorn. ^ 

On the next morning, therefore, long ere the sun hpd 
visen, ( I commenced my acfvonJureSj I dj/d not steal away. 
First I kissed tf cross threo times wjiicli !• cam eel next to 
my breast, ancf then necommendmg mysBlf to the blessed 
Magdalen, I walked off proudly and slowly, in a manner 
becoming Ccyiolanus or T^tosar,• who, after soTne removes, 
wore both ef them, for anglit I know, my* great-grand¬ 
fathers, I earned in a knapsack, which vro used lor our 
rambles, a few shirts, my money, a pair of pocket pistols, 
and borne ammunition. Nor did I forget a loaf of bread; 
not very heroic food, but classical in in^ sight, fiom being 
tho victual of the mysterious stranger. Like him, also, I 
determined in futuro only to drink water. » 


CHAPTER X»V. 

I JOURNEYED for some hours without stopping, along a road 
about which hll I knew waflf that it was opposite to4he one 
which had first carried me to the cdlloge, and honsequently, 

I supposed, did not lead home. I never was so deliglit&l % 
in my life. I •lmA never been up so early in my life. It 
was like living ii^ a new world. Everyth frig was still, 
fresh, fragtant. I Pondered how long it would last, how, 
long it would be before the v^lgai* day, to ^hich I had 
been used, would begins At last a soft lumpidus appear¬ 
ance commenced in the horizoV^and .gradually gathered in 
strength and brightness. Then it shivered into brilliant 
streaks, the clouds \nere dappled with rich flaming tints, 
and the sun' rose. I felt ^grateful when his mild but 
vivify ing warmth fell upon my face, and it seemed to me 
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that 1 heard the sound of trumpets vrheu he came forth, 
like a royal hero, out of his pavilion. 

All the birds began singing, tynd the cocks crowed with 
renewed pride. I felt as if I myself could sing, my heart 
was so full of joy* and c^ult^tion. And now I heard many 
pleasant rural' sound?. A horse neighed, and a whip 
smacked; there was a* whistle, and tile sound of a cart 
wheel. I came to a largo farm-house. , I felt as if I were 
indeed travelling, and seefng the w T orld and, its wonders. 
When I had rambled about before I had never observed 

i 1 

anything, for I* w’as full of nonsensical ideas. But now I 
was a practical man, and felt capable, as the stranger said, 
of protecting myself. Never was I so cheerful. 

There was a great barking, and several dogs rushed out 
at mo, all very fierce, bnt I hit the largest over the nose 
with my stick, 1 and it retreated yelping into the yard, 
whflre it agaiil barked most furiously behind the gate; the 
smaller dogs were so frightened .that they slunk away 
immediately, through different, hedges, nor did they bark 
again till I passed the gate, but "I heard them then, though 
very feeble, and rather snappish tliau fierce. * 

The farmer was coming out of the gate, and* saluted me. 
I returned him the salute with a firm voico "and a. manly 
dir. He spoke then df the weather, and I differed from 
film, to show that I was a thinking being, and capnble of 
protecting mysolf. I made some inquiries‘respecting the 
distance of fiertaiu ^places, and I acquired from him much 
information. The nearest town was fifteen mileS off. This 
I wished to* reach by'nigbt, as there was no great villago, 
and this I tiqubted not to do. 

• 'When the heat inorcasqd,' and I felt a little fatigued, I 
stopped at a beautiful spring, and {nking my Icfaf out of my 
knapsack like the stranger^ I ate with a keen relish, and 
slaked my slight thirst in thq running water. It was the 
coldest and the purest water that I had ever tasked. I felt 
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quite happy, and jva§ {all of confidence and self-gratulation 
at my prosperous progress. I Reposed hero till noon, and 
as the day, though near midsummer, became cloudy, I then 
recommenced my journey without dread of the heat. 9 
On I went, full of hopo! The remembrance of the cut 
that Jl had giveft the great dog over > tho ncwo liacT wonder¬ 
fully inflamed my courage. I lorded tb knock down a 
man. Every step a was charming. Every flower, every 
free, gave mg delight, wBicli thtey had not before yielded. 
Sometimes, yet seldom, for it was an unfrequ*ented road, I 
met a traveller, and always prepared myself for an adven¬ 
ture. It did not come, but there was yet time. Every 
person I saw, and every place I observed, seemed strange 
and new: I felt in a far land. And for adventures, my 
own consciousness was Burely a sufficient onq, for was I not 
a nobleman incognito, g&ing on a pilgrimage to Venice P 
To my nolliing of the adventures ilutb migl^t then octjur j 
hero wero materials for the novelist! Pahl my accursed 
fancy was again wandering., I forgot that*I was no longer 
a poet, but something whidli, though 'difficult to ascertain, 

I {foubted not in the end al>woul<I agree to be infinitely 
greater. * 

As the afternoon advanced the thin grey clouds -melted 
away, the sun mildly shone iif tlicr warm light blue sk,* 
This was again fortunate, and instead of losing my*gs$ 
heart with tha decline of day, I felt inspired with fresh 
vigour, and shot on^joyous and full of. cheerfulness. The 
road now rftn through the skirts of a forest. It was still . 
less like a common-place* journpy. • On each*side was a 
large plot of turf, greensand sweet. Seated on # tltis, at some 
little distanco, I perceived a gr&up of men and women. Mj* 
heart beat ale the prospect of an incident. I soon observed 
them with more advantage. Twin yonng women were 
seated together repairing a tynght •garment, which greatly 
excited mjf woiider. It seemed of very fine stuff, and 
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richly embroidered with gold and siVrer f . Greatly it con* 
trasted with their own atfgre and that of their companions, 
which was plain and, indeed, shabby. As they worked one 
o£ them burst into repeated fits of laughter, but the other 
was more sedulous, and, looking grave, seemedtto reprove 
her. A man was feeding with sticks a fire, over which 
boiled a great po‘c; a middle-aged woman was stirring 
contents. A young, man was lying asleep upon the grass ; 
an older orie was furbishing up ‘a sword. 4- lightly bnih 
butlarge waggon was on the other side of ilio road, the 
unharnessed liursos feeding on the grass. 

A little dog shrilly barked when I came up, but I was 
not afraid of dogs; I flourished my stick, and the laughing 
girl called out ‘ Harlequin^ and the cur ran to her. I 
stopped and enquired of the fire-lighter the distance to the 
town whero I hoped to sleep. Nbt only did he not answer 
mejrbut he did not e^eii, raise up his head. It was tho first 
time in my life that I had not obtained an answer. I was 
astonished at Ids insolence. t * Sir,' 1 said, in a tone of 
offended dignity, ( how long is it since you liavo learnt not 
to answer the inquiry of a gentleman ? * * 

The laughing girl burst into a renewed fit ' All stopped 
their pursuits. The firo-lightpr looked up with a puzzled 
fiour face, thb old woman stared with her mouth open, and 
fhc'turbisher ran up to us with his naked weapon. lie had 
the oddest and most comical faco that Iliad over seen. It 
was like thnA of»a seal, bat full of ludicrous mobility. He 
t came rushing up, saying with an air and voice of mock 
horoism, ‘ To arms, to-arms ! ’ ' 

I was dbtonished, and caught <,ho eye of the laughing 
•girl. She was very fair^ tvitli a small nose, and round* 
checks breaking into charming dimples. When I caught 
her cyo she made a wild grimace at «ae, and I also laughed. 
Although I was trudging afopg with a knapsack my dross 
did not befit my assumed character, and, in a ^moment of 
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Surprise, I bad grivdb. way to a maimer which, still less 
became my situation. Women *aro quicker than men in 
judging of strangers. Tl^e two girls wore evidently my 
friends from the first, and ^lic fair laugher beckoned mo to 
come piidtait down by her. This gay wtSnch ha(k wonder¬ 
fully touched my fancy. 1 complied with her courteous 
offer without hesitation. I threw away my knapsack and 
niy stick, and stretched my le<p with tho'ap* of a fine 
gentleman. £ was already ushayied of my appporance, and 
forgot everything in flac desire to figm-e to tho best 
advantage to my new friend. ^ This is the first time,' I 
drawled out with a languid air, and looking in hor face, 

‘ this is tho first timo in my life that I ever walked, and I 
am heartily sick of it.* • 

‘ And why have you walked, and where Hhve you come 
from, and where are you going tp ?* sjp .0 eagerly demanded. 

‘ I was tired to death of Hiding (frery day .of my life*,' I 
rejoined, with the tone of a man who hud exhausted 
pleasure. ‘ I am not going* any wherp, and I forget where 
1 came from.* . • 

‘ Oh, you odd thing !* said £hu wench,, %ud sho gave mo 
a pinch. , # 

The other girl, who was ftaqjlsomc, but dajk, and of ^ 
moro serious beauty, at this moinont rose, and wontaunt 
spoke to the crusty fire-lighter. When sho returned sho 
scaled liorself dh my other side ; so X was now between tlio 
two: but as she seated herself, £lioug?i doubtless uncon¬ 
sciously, she pressed my lipjid in a sentimental manner. 

* And what is,your name P * asked tho laughing girl. 
‘Theodora! how catf*you Ijo so rude?* remarked Iho^ 
serious beauty. . * • 

‘ Do you khow,’ said *the laughing girl, whispering in my 
cai', 4 1 think you musf be a little count.* 

£ only smiled in answer, bift it was a smile which coui- 
plimonled Wer penetration. 
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‘ And now may I ask who you may' be, and whither yoti 
may be going P * *■ 

‘We are going to the next jfcown,’ replied the serious 
beauty, * where, if we find the public taste not disinclined, 
we hope ,to entertain them with some representations/ 

* You are actors then. What a charming profession! 
How I love the theatre ! When I dm at home I go in my 
father’s box evory ’night. I have often wished to be an 

»- ^ o * 

actrr. , , 4 

‘ Be one,’ saic? the serious beauty, pressing iny hand. 

* Join us,’ said the laughing girl, pinching my elbow. 

‘ Why not ? ’ I replied, and almost thought. * Youth 
must be passed in adventure.’ 

The fair nymph produced a box of sugar-plums, and 
taking out a White almond, kissed it, and pushed it into my 
mouth. While.! laughed qt lior wild kitten-like action, the 
dark girl droty a deep-boloured rose from her bosom, and 
pressed it to my no,so. I was nearly stiiled with their joint 
sweets and kindness., Neither of them would take away 
their hands. The dark girl pressed her rose with increased 
force; the sugaiyplum moiled away; but I found in my 
mouth the tip of a little finger sparsely larger, and as white 
and sweet. There was giggliilg without end ; I sank down 
jipo/i my-back. The dark girl snatched a hasty embrace; 
her companion fell down by my side, arid bit my check. 

1 You funny little count! * said the fair bdauty. 

* I shall keep‘ihin remembrance of a hapjry moment,’ 
said her friend, with a sentimental air; and sho glanced at 
me with her flashing eye. So saying, slip picked up the 
scattered lea res of the rose. ( K 

* * And I! am I to have nothing P 1 exclaimed the blue-eyed 
girl, with an air of mock sadness ; and she crossed her arms 
upon her lap with a drooping head. * 

I took a light) iron chain fr6m my neck, and threw it orer 
Jierii. ‘There,’ I said, ‘ Miss Sugar-plum, that fo for yon.' 
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• She jumped upfrote. the ground, and bounded about a a 
if slie wore the happiest of creatures, laughing without end, 
and kissing the slight gift. # The dark girl rose and began 
to dance, full of grace aud^ expression ; Sugar-pi am joined 
her, apd they fell into one c£ their stage figures. Tho 
serious beauty strove to excel, and indeed was Uic greater 
artist of the two; but •there was a wild grace about her 
companion which phased me most. • 

• 1 Can you d$nce, little count ? ,she cried. % 

* I am too tired,’ I answered. m 

‘ Nay, then, another day; for it is pleasant to look forward 
to frolic.’ 

The man with tho odd face now advanced towards me. 
He foil into ridiculous altitudes* I thought that ho would 
never have finished his multiplied reverences* Every time 
he bowed he saluted me with a ngw form ofVisage ; it was 
the most ludicrous medley oftpompoffity, and Awkwardness, 
and humour. I thought that I had never seen such a droll 
person, and was myself a little impregnated v^ith his oddity, 

I also made him a bow with assumed dignity, and then he 
became more subdued. * . ,, 

1 Sir,’ said *ho, placing his huge hand upon his breast, 
and bowing lieirly to ihe ground ^ ‘ I assure you^air, indeed, 
sir, the groa+cst honour, sir, your company; a very gueat* 
honour iudeed.’ • . 

‘I am equally sensible of the honour,’ I replied, 1 and 
think myself most fiytunate to have fctuuJ so many and 
such agre aWlo friends' 

‘The greatest 9 honour indeed,• sir ; very sousible, sir; 
always sensible, sir.’ ** # • 

Ho stopped, and T again returned his •reverence, but tin's 
, time without speaking. * « 

* The greatest liberty? sir; never taku liberties; but fear 

you. toil I consider it a very great'liberty; a very great 
liberty indeefl, sir.* * ■ , 

» 2 * 
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* Indeed I shall consider m3 r sclf v;erjr fey-tunate to comply 
with any 'wish that you cau express.* 

* Oh, sir, you are too kind! plways are kind, have no 
doubt: no doubt at all, sir; but our meal, sir, our-humblo 

i 1 1 

meal, ropy humble indeed4 we veuture to request the 
honour, your company, sir;’ and ho pronounced tho last 
and often-repeated monosyllabic with a renewed reverence. 

* Indeed I fear that I havo already too much and too long 

intruded.’ ’ . 1 

‘ Oh come ! pyay come !* and eqpli girl seized an arm,'aiul 
led mo to then 1 banquet. 

I sat down between my two friends. Tho fire-lighter, 
who was the manager, and indeed proprietor of tho whole 
concern, now received mo with courtesy. Whon they wero 
all seated, they called several times, ‘ Frederick! Frederick! * 
and then the ypung man ^yho was on the ground jumped up 
anti seated himself. He was not ill-looking, but I did not 
like the expression of his face. His countenance and his 
manner seemed to me vulgar I took rathor a prejudice 
against him. Nor, iqdeed, did my appcaranco seem much 
to plcaso him, fpr he stavefr at me not very courteously; 
and when the manager mentioned that I wnsa young gen¬ 
tleman travelling, who had done them the‘honour to join 
tligir repast, ho said nothing. 

Tho repast was not very humbler There was plenty 
to cat. While the manager helped tho soup they sat 
quiet and demure £. perhaps my presence slightly restrained 
them; even tho laughing girl \yas lor a mozribnt calm. I 
had a kcon appetite, and, though I at first from sliamo 
restrained it, I played my t part to ell. Tho droll carved a 
great joint of boiled moat. I thought I should have died ; 
lie seldom spoke, but his look i^£ule us all* full of merri¬ 
ment ; even the younj? ma& sometifiies smiled. 

‘We prefer living* in this way to sojourning in‘dirty 
inns/ said tho manager, wilh f an air of dignity! 
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• 4 You arc quiiepi-igpJit,’ I replied; * T desire nothing belter 
than to live always so.' • 

‘ Tnns aro indeed wretched things/ said the old motlior. 
‘ How extravagantly thoy charge for what costs them in a 
manner nothing I* \ * 9 

Wine was notv produced. Tlic manager'filled a cup and 
handed it to mo. I was just going To observe that I drank 
only water, when Spgar-plum, first touching it with her lips, 
placed it in jny hand, aifd, pledging them alt, I drank it 

off. . * ’ 

• • 

‘ You are eating rough fare,' Said the ole? mother ;** bnt 
vou are welcome.’ 

to 

4 1 never enjoyed anything so much in my life,’ I truly 
replied. 4 llow I envy you all Jtlio happy life you lead 1’ 

‘ Before you style it happy you should Inure experienced 
if,' remarked Frederick. * * 

• m 

4 What yon say is in part.truc ; Ifut if a pefson have ima¬ 
gination, experience appears io mo of little use, since both 


aro means by which we can equally arrive at knowledge.’ 

1 1 know nothing about imagination,' said the young man ; 
4 bi?t what I know I owe to experience. It may not have 
taught me as much as imagination has tanglit you.’ 

4 llxpcricnct is everything*’ said the old mother, shaking 
her head. 


4 It sometimes coats dear,’ said the manager. 

4 Terrible, terrible,’ observed the droll, with a most sad 
and solemu shake o£ tho head, and lifting tip Ids hands. I 
burst into # a fit of laughter, and poured down another • 
draught of wine. • , 

Conversation now beflnmo more brisk, and Ji Took more 
than my share of it; but I being ncw k they all wished me* 
to talk. I get very muc^ excited by my elocution, as well 
ns by theyvino. I discourse^ upoft acting, which I pro- 
nqpficed to be one of the firsWmd finest of arts. I treated 
this subject;, indeed, deeply, and in a spirit of sssthe-^ 
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tical criticism with which they seopietf. unacquainted, and a 
little surprised. ‘ 

‘ Should we place it,’ I asked,, 1 before painting ?’ 
•‘Before scone-painting certainly,' said the droll, in a 
hoarse, tjiick voiso ; ‘ for it naturally takes its place there.’ 

‘ L never knew but one painter,’ said tho old mother, ‘ and 
therefore \ cannot give an opinion.’" 

The manager waif-quite silent. , 

‘ All employments arc equally disgusting,' said the younjg 
man. , r • 

‘On further reflection/ I continued, ‘it. appears to mo 

that if we examino’-But hero tho white g’irl pinched 

mo so severely under the table that I could not. contain 
myself, and I was obliged to call out. All stared, and she 
looked quite dtunurc, as if nothing Lad happened. 

After this al t was nusrrjniont, fun, and frolic. Tho girls 
polled the drqll with pllUns, and he unfurled an umbrella to 
protect himself. I assisted tliemin.the attack. Tho young 
man lighted hiff pipe and walked off. The old mother in 
vain proclaimed silenco. I had taken too much wine, and 
for the first time.iji my life. * All of a sudden I felt tho trees 
dancing and whirling round. I, tor/k another bumper to set 
myself right, In a few iriinuflis I fell down quite fl »t, and 
j-cnv»mber nothing more. 


CHAPTK XVT. 

‘I MUST get*out. I am so hot.’ 

‘ You shall not,’ 80.id Thalia. 

*1 must, I must. I am so very,.hot.' 

‘Will you desert mtf! ’ exclaimed Melpomene. 

‘ Oh ! how hot I am.' Pray let ine out.’ , 

‘ Mo one can get out at night,’ said tho dark girl earn* 
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estly, and in a ffgnificant voice, which intimated to licr 
companion to take up tho parable. 

‘ Wo, indeed,’ said her friend. 

* Why not P ’ I asked. * , 

* Because it is a rule, ^he gianqger w’tll not permit it.’ 

‘Confound tile manager! What,is lio*to me? 1-will 

get out.’ • * * 

‘ Oh ! what a regular litflo count/ said Thalia. 

• ‘ Lot mo o^t, let mo out.. I nbver was so hot; in my life.’ 

‘ Hush! hush! or you jvill wake them.’ 

‘ If you do not let mo out I will scream.’ • 

The manager and the droll were in the fore part of the 
wagon affecting to drive, but they were both asleep. The 
old mother was snoring bohiiyl them. They bad put me 
in tho back part of the wagon with my two friends. 

‘ Let him out, Theodora/ for the other Vras afraid of a 
contention. 

‘ Never/ said Theodqra, and she embraced mo with in¬ 
creased energy. My logs njere in tho other girl’B lap. I 
began to kick and struggle. 

^Oh! you naughty little coftnt/ said ono. 

* Is this Ihn return for all our lovo ? ’ exclaimed tho 

other. • * • * 

‘ I will get out, and there is an end of it. "I must havd 
some nir. I must stretch my legs. Let me out at once, or 
I will wake thorn all.’ 

* Let him out, Tligodova.’ " 

‘Ho is certainly tile wickedest little* count; but promise 
\ t-Li will come back in live minutes.’ * 

‘Anything, I will proviso anything: only lefcinu out.’ 

They unbolted the back of tfus .wagon; the fresh air came* 
in. They shivered, but J felt it delightful. 

* Farewell, dearest,** exclaimed Melpomeue, * ono parting 
embrace. How heavily will* tlio •moments roll until we 
again meetd * 
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‘Adieu, count,’ said Thalia; ‘and i»mpmber you are to 
come hack in livo minutes/ 

I jumped into the road. It was a clear, sharp night, 
tl\o stars shining brightly. The young man was walking 
behind, wrapped *ip in $ grcjit cloak, and smoking hi$ pipe. 
He camo up and, with, more courtesy tlian'hc had hitherto* 
shown, assisted iYic in 1 shutting the door and asked if I 
would tiy a cigar. » 

I declined his offer, and for shine little wfry wo walked 
on in silence. I felt unwell; my head ached; my mouth 
was parched. ( I was conscious that I had exposed myself. 
1 hod commenced the morning by vowing that I would 
only drink water, and for the first time in my life I had 
got tipsy with wine. I had, committed many other follies, 
and altogether felt much less like a hero. I recalled all 
my petty vanity and childish weaknesses with remorse. 

Q C 

Imagination Was certainly nonsuch a sure guide as expe¬ 
rience. Was it possible that one, who had already got into 
such scrapes, coaid really achieve his great pnrposo ? My 
conduct and my situation were' assuredly neither of them 

Roman. . ‘ * 

*' , 

As I walked on the fresh air did its kind office. Mr head 

• « * 

was revived by iny improved circulation, lhy companion 
furnished me with an excellent draught of water. Hope 
did not quite desert my invigorated frame. I began to 
turn in my mind how I might yet prospdr. ( 

VI fool better” I taid tli my companion, with n feeling of 
* gratitude. t f 

‘Ay! ay') that wagon is enough to make any one ill, at 
least any one accustomed to a mote decent conveyance. I 
‘never enter it. To, say nothing of their wine, which is 
indeed intolerable to those who unjy'lmve tastdd a fair glass 
in the course of this sett li fe/ *' 

'You find life, then, fend ?\I inquired with a mixed feel¬ 
ing of curiosity and sympathy.^ 
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. ‘ He wlio kiwt|s life will hardly style it joyous.' 

'Ah, ah! ’ I thought to mysedf, ' hero is some chauco of 
philosophical conversation. Perhaps 1 have found another 
stranger, who can assist nic in self-knowledge.' 1 began 
to think that I was exceedingly yrongnn entertaining a 
prejudice agaiifct this young man; and in la few minntes I 
had settled that his «ullen conduct was the mark of a 
superior mind, and that lie himself must he an interesting 
personage. ^ 

'I have found lifo very gloomy myself,I rejoined; 'but. 
I think it arises from our faulty tdneation, ‘We are taught 
words and not ideas.' 


‘There is something in that,' said the young man 
thoughtfully. f 

'After all, perhaps, it is best to ho patient, and cherish 
hope.' * 

‘ Doubtless,' said tho youjig mam 
‘ And I think it equally true, that wo should read more 
and ponder less.' • , » 

‘Oh! enrso reading,' said my friend; ‘I never could 
resRl.’ 

* • • 

‘You lmt r o like mvsclf. then, indulged in your own 
thoughts?’ • 

* Always,’ ho affirmod. 

* Ah! indeed, my dear friend, tliero is after all nothing ■ 

like it. Let them say what they will, but givo mo the 
glorious pleasures qf my private ^rorldj and alT tho jarring 
horrors of a public ofie I leave without regret to those more • 
lilted to struggle with them.' • * ,* 

‘ I believe that most public men are scoundrels,’ said tho 
young man. » # * 

‘It is thefcr education,’ I rejoined, although T did not 
clearly detect tho connexion gf hitf remark. ‘ Wliat can 
w$ expect ?' • * 

1 No, sir^it is corruption,Mio replied, In a firm tono. a 
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‘Pray,’ said I, leading back the ( conversation to a point 
which I more fully comprehended, ‘ is it your opinion that 
nature is stronger than education ? ’ 

* Why,’ said my friend, taking a good many whiffs of 
his pipe, 1 there i&a gre^t dejjal to bo said on both* sides.’ 

‘ One of the 'wisest, and most extraordidhry men I ever 
know, however, was of a decided opinion that nature would 
ultimately prevail.’ « 

‘ Who mi^ht lie bo? ’ asked mf companion.,. * 

‘ Why really his name; but it t is a most extraordinary 
adventure, and to this liotir I cannot help half believing 
that lie -was a supernatural being; but tho truth is I do 
not know his name, for I met liim casually and under 
peculiar circumstances; am] though wo conversed much, 
and of very high matters, he did not, unfortunately, favour 
me with his nafiie.’ 

' I 4 

‘•That certfrtnly looku odd,’ said Mr. L'redoriole; ‘for 
when a man sheers off without giving his name, I, tor one, 
never think hinn better than he should be.’ 

‘ Had he not spoken of the blessed Magdalen in a way 
which I can scarcely reconcile with his other sentiments, I 
should certainly have considered him a messenger from 
that. hftly personage, for I have tho best reasons for believ¬ 
ing that I am under her especial protection.* 

‘If lie abused her, that could scarcely be,’ remarked 
Frederick. 

‘ No. Ce?taii'ily 5 think ho must liayo been only a man; 
for he presented me with a gift before his departure-’ 

1 That was handsome.’ . 

‘And I can hardly belio\e that*.ho was really deputed, 
•though I really do not know. Everything seems mysterious; 
although I believe, after all, tbere^is littlo mystery, but, on 
the contrary, much ignorance.’ 

‘No doubt: though “they ,jirc opening schools now jn 
every parish.* 
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• 4 And how muth iid.be give you ? ’ continued Frederick. 

‘ How much ! T do not understand you.’ 

4 I mean, wliat did ho g^vo you ? ’ 

4 A rtiost delightful boo^:, to # me particularly interesting.’ 

4 A book ! ’ 

‘ A book which I shall no doubt Jind of 'great use in my 
travels.’ 

4 1 have myself .somo thoughts of thavelliugf,’ said Fred¬ 
erick; ‘for tam sick of this l{fo, which is ill-suited to my 
former habits, but ono gets into scrapes jivitliont thijiking 
of it. 1 

4 One does in a most surprising manner.’ I never made 
an observation in a tone of greater sincerity. 

4 You havo led a different «ort of life then ? ’ I asked. 
4 To tell you the truth, I thought so. Ton could not 
disguise from me that yon werp superior .to your appear¬ 
ance. T suppose, like myself, }Oukre incog*?’ 

‘That is the exact truth.’ 


4 Good heavens ! how lucky it is that wd have met! Do 
not you think that wc could contrivo to travel together ? 
What aro your plans ? ' * , ,, 

‘Why, to say truth ,,1 <;are little, where I go. It is ne¬ 
cessary that *1 should travel about for some time, and see 
the world, until my father, the count, is reconciled.’ 

4 You have quarrelled with your father?’ ^ 


4 Do not sp(Rik of it. It is a sad affair, 
it will end well. r JJime will show.’ ? 


But I hope that 

• * 


4 Time, fhdeed, develop^ everythin^.’ 

4 1 hope everything from my mother the countess’ influ¬ 
ence ; but I cannot beaT*speakjng about it. I mu supported 
now by my sister Lady Caroline^ out ©flier own allowance, 
too, poor erbaturo. There is nothing like those sisters.* 
And ho raised his haiTd to his fane, Srid w.inld have brushed 
away the tear that nearly stated from his manly eye. 

1 was qftite affected. I Respected his griefs, and would. 
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not press him for details. I exhorted bfm to take cour¬ 
age. <l 

* Ay! ay! it is very easy talking j but when a man, accus¬ 

tomed to the society and enjoyments I have been, finds him¬ 
self wandering about the world in this manner, 1 it is very 
easy to talk; but curse it, do not let us speak of it. And 
now where do you intend to go?’ ' 

* T am thinking of Venice.* 

* Venice! just the place \ should liko to soft. But tha£ 
requires funds. , You are welcome to share mino as fur as 
they will last; r but have ydu anything yourself?* 

* I have one hundred nx-dollars,* I replied 5 ‘ not too 
much certainly, but I quitted home without notice. Yon 
understand.’ 

‘Ob, yes! J have done these things myself. At your 
age I was just dticli a fcllqw as you aro. A hundred rix- 
doliars! not to'o much tfl bo sure, but with what T have got 
it will do. I scorn to leavo a companion in distress like 
yon. Let me bo shivered if it would not share tho last 
farthing with the felloiy I liked.* 

‘You shall nev;er repent-, Sir, your kindness to mo; of 
that feol assured. The time may come when I may be 
enabled 1 to yield you assistance/ nor shall it be 1- wanting.’ 

1 We now began seriously to consult over our plans. Ho 
recommended an immediate departure even that night, or 
else, as ho justly remarked, I should get perhaps entangled 
with these girld. ? objected to quitting so unceremoni¬ 
ously, and without thanking my kind frionds 1 for their 
hospitality, 'find making somo little present to the worthy 
manager, but. he said that that worthy manager already 
bwed him a year’s , salary, and therefore. I need not bo 
anxious on his account. Hamburg, according w to him, was 
the port to which we nfhsfc work our Way, and, indeed, our 
departure must not bo jtostponed an hour, for, luckily’for 
tas, the next turning was the route to Hamburg. I was 
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•delighted to fim) for a friend such a complete man of the 
world, and doubted not, under Jris auspices, most prosper¬ 
ously to achieve my great object. 


CHAPTER XJfrl. . 

* Hjskes is your knapsack. *1 woke the girls getting it. They 
"thought it \i'as you, an<f woulej have given pie moro kind 
words and kisses than I gore for. Thcodory, laughed heartily 
when she found out her mistake, but .dSmililL amis in a gveat 
rage.’ 

‘ Good-natured hisses ! I think I must give them a part¬ 
ing embrace.’ • 

‘ Pooh! pooh! that will spoil all. Think of Venico. I 
cannot got at my portmanteau Never fpind, it matters 
little. I always carry my money about mo. jWe must niake 
some sacrifices, and we shall get on the better for it, for I 
can now carry our provisions; and yet Jhy ribbon of the 
older of tho Pox is there—pah! ,f will not think of it. 
See! here runs tho llambifrg road. # ^hccrily, boy, and 
good-bye to the old waggon.’ 

He hurrictl mo along. Lliad no time to speak. 

Wo pushed on with great spirit, the road again entering 
the forest, on the skirts of which I had been the wholo day * 
journeying. • * 

I know this country well,’ saidProdtJlicJv, £ lor in old days 
I have oflfui hunted here with my father’s hounds. I can • 
make many a t short cut that will save us npicli. Come 
along down this glade?* Wo are making fine way.* 

Wo continued in this forest sevorid hours, wulking witfl 
great speed? I was ftlll of hope, and confidence, and self- 
congratulation, that d had fopnd rib eh a friend. Ho took 
theT whole management upoit himself, always decided upon 
our courb#, never lost his ^readiness. ’I. had no caro, tlie^ 
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•delighted to fim) for a friend such a complete man of the 
world, and doubted not, under Jris auspices, most prosper¬ 
ously to achieve my great object. 


CHAPTER XJfrl. . 

* Hjskes is your knapsack. *1 woke the girls getting it. They 
"thought it \i'as you, an<f woulej have given pie moro kind 
words and kisses than I gore for. Thcodory, laughed heartily 
when she found out her mistake, but .dSmililL amis in a gveat 
rage.’ 

‘ Good-natured hisses ! I think I must give them a part¬ 
ing embrace.’ • 

‘ Pooh! pooh! that will spoil all. Think of Venico. I 
cannot got at my portmanteau Never fpind, it matters 
little. I always carry my money about mo. jWe must niake 
some sacrifices, and we shall get on the better for it, for I 
can now carry our provisions; and yet Jhy ribbon of the 
older of tho Pox is there—pah! ,f will not think of it. 
See! here runs tho llambifrg road. # ^hccrily, boy, and 
good-bye to the old waggon.’ 

He hurrictl mo along. Lliad no time to speak. 

Wo pushed on with great spirit, the road again entering 
the forest, on the skirts of which I had been the wholo day * 
journeying. • * 

I know this country well,’ saidProdtJlicJv, £ lor in old days 
I have oflfui hunted here with my father’s hounds. I can • 
make many a t short cut that will save us npicli. Come 
along down this glade?* Wo are making fine way.* 

Wo continued in this forest sevorid hours, wulking witfl 
great speed? I was ftlll of hope, and confidence, and self- 
congratulation, that d had fopnd rib eh a friend. Ho took 
theT whole management upoit himself, always decided upon 
our courb#, never lost his ^readiness. ’I. had no caro, tlie^ 
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brisk exercise prevented me froin fepliqg wearied. We- 
never stopped. « 

The morning broke, and gave mo fresh courage. Tlio 
sun rose, and it was agreeable f to think tbat I wus still 
nearer Yeuice. Y 7 c cargo toj.a pleasant piece of turf',.fresh 
from the course‘of a sparkling rivulet. ‘ 

‘ We have gond as gbod as thirty •miles,’ said Frederick. 
‘Had we kept to tko common road wp should have got 
through hardly half.’ ' * f * 

1 Have we, indeed ! ’ 1 said. ‘ This is indeed progress; 
but there is nothing like willing hearts. May wo get on as 
well each day ! ’ 

‘Here I propose to rest awhile,’ said my companion: ‘a 
few hours’ ropose will bring \is quite round. You must not 
forget that yoi* rather debauched yesterday.’ 

Now that I had stopped I indeed felt wearied and ex¬ 
ceedingly sleepy. My companiop kindly plucked some fein, 
and made mo an excellent bed under a branching tree. 

‘ This is, indeed, a life of adventure,’ I said. ‘ How very 
kind you are! Such*a bed in Bach a scene would alono 
repay for all our fatigue.’ ^ 4 

He produced some bread and a bottle, and gathered some 
cresses J but I felt no desire to, eat or drink, ahd befo ^ he 
had finished llis meal I had sunk into a deep slumber 
* I must have slept many hours, for when I woke it wa* 
much past noon. I arose wonderfully refreshed. I looked 
round for Frederick,*but, to my surprise lie was not there. 

. I jumped up, and called his name. No answer. * S became 
alarmed, anil ran nboht the vicinity of our encampment, 
shouting ‘ Frederick ! ’ Thero was^&till no answer. Sud¬ 
denly I observed that^my Ipiapsack also was gone. A ter¬ 
rible feeling of doubt, or rather display, came bver me. I 
sank down and buried *-my (pee in my hands, and it was 
some minutes before I could even think. 1 , 

‘ Can it be! It is dm possible! Infamous knave-, or rather 
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miserable ass! Jlaiie I been deceived, entrapped, plun¬ 
dered ! 0, Contarini, Contarini, you are at length punished 
for all your foolery ! Frederick, Frederick! he cannot surely 
have left me. Ho is joking, he is trying to frighten me. *1 
will not believe that I have hpen ^cceivfd. He^must ho 
trying to frighten me. I will not appear frightened. I will 
not shout in the least. • Ah ! I thiulf I see* him behind that 
tree.* I jumped up again*and ran to "the tree, but thero 
Was no Frederick. I randtbout, In turn shouting his name, 
execrating my idiocy, confiding in his good faith, proclaim¬ 
ing him a knave. An hour, a heavy but agitating hour, 
rolled away before I was convinced of I ho triumph of expe¬ 
rience over imagination. 

I was hungry, T was dt'^titu^a, I was in a wild and un¬ 
known solitude; I might be starved, I mightvbc murdered, 

I might die. I could think of nothing but horriblo events. 

I felt for the first tiino in my liPe like a victim. I could 
not bear to recall my old feelings. They were at once mad¬ 
dening and mortifying. I fplt myself, at 4he same time, 
the most miserable and the most contemptible of beings. I 
entirely lost all my energy. } believed that all men wore 
villains. I stank upon the ground and gave myself up to 
despair. In a*word, I wasfeyrly frightened. • 

I heard a rustling in a neighbouring copse* and darted* 
up. I thought it ^as Frederick. Tl was not Frederick, 
but it was a human being. Au ancient woodman camo 
forth from a grove pf oaks, a coitiely and Venerable man. 
His white hair, his fresh, hale face, his still, keen eye, and 
tho placid, benignant expression .of lfis countenance, gave 
me hope. I saluted Limy and told him my story.* My ap¬ 
pearance, my streaming eyes, my yisiblp emotion, wero not * 
lost upon him? Sharply lie scrutinised me, many wero the 
questions he asked, bufr he finally credited my bile. I learnt 
from’him that during the night I had advanced into the 
interior of the forest, that hc^himself lived in a cottage on 
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its skirts some miles off, that he was dib^ut to return from # 
his daily labour, and that ,T should accompany him. As for 
the road to Hamburg, that was a complete invention. I 
also collected that home as weft as the college were very 
distant. v . ' 

I 1 ' 

Wo proceeded together ulong a turf road,' with his donkey 
laden with the day's bpoils. I regained my cheerfulness, 
and was much interested by my new companion. Never 
had I seen flny one so kiild, and calm, and so truly vene¬ 
rable. We talked a great deal about trees. JJe appeared 
to be entirely %naster of his calling. I began to long to be 
a woodman, to pass a quiet, and contemplative, and virtuous 
life, amid the deep silonce and beautiful scenery of forests, 
exercising all the primitive) virtues which became so unso¬ 
phisticated a •career. 

.His clog darted on before us with joyful speed. Wo had 
arrived at lii* cottage,** which w as ancient, and neat, and 
well ordered as himself. His wife, attentive to the welcome 
bark, was already at the gatq. She saluted mo; and her 
husband, shortly telling my tale, spoke of me in kind terms. 
Never had I been treated with greater kindness, never 'was 
1 more grateful lor it. The twilight was dyufjg away, the 
door was locked, the lamp lighted, a blazing log thrown 
‘■upon the fire/, and the round tabic covered with a plenteous 
'and'pleasant meal. I felt quite happy and, indeed, to be 
happy yourself you must live among the- happy. 

The good'woinaiiidid M)t join us in our meal, but sat by 
. the fireside under the lamp, watching us with a fond suiile. 
Her appearance delighted, me, and seemed like a picture. 

‘ Now ‘does not the young gentleman' remind you of 
• Peter?* said tho dame; ‘ r fdr that is just where ho used to 
sit, God bless liim. I wonder when wo shall, hear of him 
again P* n » 

‘Sho speaks of oui* son, young master,’ said my host, 
turning to mo in explanation. ( 
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* 4 A boy such al Mbs been seldom seen among people of 
onr condition, sir, I can well say,* continued ttys old woman, 
speaking with great animation. * Oh! why should he have 
over left home? Toung people are ever full of fancies, but 
will they fiver find friends in the werld tlfey thinly so mncli 
of, like the father who gives them Jbready and the mother 
who gave them milk ? * # 

‘My father brought me up at home, find I have over lived 

at home/ observed the olef man.# ‘ I have ovcii lived in this 

forest, mantis the tree that is my foster-brother; and that 

is sixty-eight years come Martinmas. I saw my father 

happy, and wished no more. Nor had I ever a heavy hour 

till Peter began to tako these fancies in his head, and that, 

indeed, was from a hoy this high, for he was ever full of 

i hem, and never would do anything with the axe. I am 

Hire I do not know how they got fc ther^ Tl*o day will comp 

he will wish ho had never left liofhe, and perhaps we may 

a ct see him.’ 

•> 

1 Too late, too late 2 ’ said the old # womiln. ‘ He might 
hoyo been the prpp of our old age. . Many is the girl that 
would have given her eyes for Pc ter. £V ir grandchildren 
i.light have been rnmyng this moment about the room. 
Clod bless them, whom we shall never bless. And tlic old 
man now must work for his old woman as if it we^p big 
wodding year.’ • # 

‘Pooh! podh! as for that, say nothing/ rejoined Peter; 

4 for I praise God my arms and legs ufe hearty yet. And 
indeed, wore they not, w<^ cannot saj’ that onr poor boy has ‘ 
ever forgotten us.’ ' • 

* Indeed it is true. Tie is o^r own son. But where does 
the money come from? that is the question. I am snre I 
often think what I dare* not say, and pray God to forgive 
me. How can a poor woodman's*son who never works 
gain wherewith to support •himself, much more to give 

I A 0 
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away? I fear that if all had their rf^life, we should have 
better means to succour Feter than Peter us/ 

* Nay, nay, say not that, deatj Mary,* said her husband, 
reprovingly, 1 for it is in a manner tempting the devil.’ 

‘ The jievil pofliaps sent the thought, but it often comes/ 
answered tho old woman, firmly. 

1 And wlicro is your son, sir ?/ I asked. 

* God, who know?! all, can tell^ not 1/ said the old man; 

* but wherever he be I prajy God to bless him.’ 

‘ Has to left you long, sir ? * « • 

‘ Fifteen years come September; but lie ran away once 
before, when lie was barely your height, but that was not 
for long.* 

‘ Indeed,’ I said, reddening. 

‘ I believe ho is a good lad/ said tho father, ‘ and will 
never believe farm against him till I hear it. He was a 
kind boy, though stroll g-tempered, and even now every 
year lie sends us something, and sometimes writes a line, 
but never tells*us wlioro lie is, only that he is very happy, 
if we arc. But for ray part I rather think he is in foreign 
parts.’ ,, 

1 That is certain/ interrupted Dfime Mary. ‘ I dare say 
ho is got among the French.* • 

* * Ho was ever a wrong-headed queer cliap,’ continued the 

father in an undertone to me ; ‘ sometimes ho wanted to bo 
a soldier, then a painter, then he was alf for travelling 
about; nnef I uW. to say, Peter, my boy, do you know 
what you are?” And when T yent him in tlio woods to 
work, wlieq he came homo at night, I found that he had 
been a painiing tho trees ! ’ ^ 

* The conversation bad taken a turn, which induced medita¬ 
tion. I was silent and thoughtful"; the dame busied her¬ 
self with work, the olti mar rcsuinecl his unfinished meal. 
Suddenly thoro was a 'shouting at the garden gate. All 
stared and started.' The clog y imped up and barked. The 
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•shouting was related,.and was evidently addressed to tho 
inmates of the cottage. The old woodman seized his rifle, 
and opened the casement.^ 

‘ Who calls? 7 he demanded l 1 and what want you? 7 * 

‘ Dwelteth Peter Winter here?’ was inquired. . 

‘ He speaks fo you,’ was the repljT 
‘ Open the door, thdn,’ .^aid the shoutar. 

‘ Tell me first who yon arc. 7 * 

• ‘ My namq lias been already* mentioned,’ uusAvered the 
ghoul er, with a laugh. • 

‘ What mean you?' 

‘Why, that my name in Peter Winlev. 7 
The old woman screamed ; a strango feeling also Avas my 
lot; the woodman dropped the*loaded rifle. 1 prevented it 
from going off; neither of them could movo. At last I 
opened tho door, and the stranger of Ijio Abbey entered. 


CHAPTER XVlfJ. 

* 

% • 

There was some embracing, much blessing, the old woman 
never ceased crying, and the eyes of the father were»full of 
tears. The son alone was halm, and imperturbable, aneb 
smiling. • • 

‘Are yon indeed Peter?’ exclaimed Hie old woman, 
sobbing with jfly. 

‘ I never heard so*from any one but you,’ answered the 
son. * • • . 

‘And am I blessed with the’sight of you*before my 
death ? ’ continued tho mother. • * 

* Death! why you look ten yeftrs younger than when I 

last saw you?*’ * 

* Oh! dear no, Peter. Ant? why did not you toll us 
where you were ? ’ she contimfed. 

4 Because 9 ! never knew.’ » 
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‘ 01 my dear, dear bod, how tall, yea Lave grown! and 
pray how haye yon managed to livo ? lioneHtly, I am snro; 
yonr face says so.’ 

As for that, it does not became me to praise myself; 
hut yon pee I ha^e saved my neck.’ 

4 And what would >011 like to eat? ’ 

* k 

* Anything.* 

The father could‘not speak for silent -joy. I had retired 
to the remotest corner of t)ie rooin. , ‘ 

* The old cottage pretty as eve?’. I have got a drawing 
of it in my portfolio: always kept it, and yonr portrait too, 
mother, and my father cutting down Sohinlvel’s oak; do 
you remember ? * 

‘ Do I remember! Why* what a memory the child lias 
got, and only think of its keeping its poor old mother's 
head in its pocket-Jjook, r and the pictnrc of the cottage, 
and father crating doWn Schinkel’s oak. Do I remember! 
Why I remember-’ 

1 Come, my (Scar old lady, give me something to eat, and 
father, your hand again. _ Ton flourish like one of vour 
foster brothers. k t A shower of blessings on you both.’ 

‘ Ah I what do wo want more than to see our dear Peter?' 
^ said the old woman hustling about the supper. ‘And a . 
, for x working, I warrant you, yon shall be plagued no mou* 
about working ; shall he as idle as it pleases, that's for ii-. 
H!or old Peter was only saying this evening,', that he could 
do more work' nefty, and more easily than when ho first 
married; ay! ho will make old bones, T warrant him.’ 

4 1 said, .Mary-’ * t 

4 Pooh U pooh! never mind what you said, but get the 
4 brandy bottle, and .give 0111* dear Pctor a gup. He shall bo 
plagued no more about working, 1 nnd that’ll for it. But, 
Lord bless us, where *is tin* young ‘master all the time, for 
1 want him to help me get the things.’ ' , 

I stepped forward and faughfc the eye ‘of the son. 
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•’ What,” he cxcluned, 4 iny little embryo poet, and how 
came you here, in tho name of tiio holy Magdalen?’ 

‘ It is a long story,’ I said. 

‘ Oh*! then pray do notftoll it,* he replied. • 

Suppei* soon appeared. Ha ate hcartify, talking between 
each mouthful*, and full of jests. *The father could not 
speak, but the mother was never silent. Ho asked many 
questions about old acquaintances, aiftl I fancied lio asked 
Hi cm with little real Interest; and only tq gratify his 
mother, wlie, at each qujuy, burst into fi’fjsh admiration of 
his memory and his kind-heai'tcduess. length, after 
much talk, he said, ‘ Come, old pooplo, to bed! to bed! 
IliLSo hours are not for grey hairs. We shall Lave you all 
knocked up lo-morrow, instead of fresh and joyful.* 

* I am sure I oannot sleep,’ said the dame;* * I am in such 

a taking.* % % * 

* Pooh! you must sleep, mother :*good night to you, good 
night,’ and embracing her ho pushed her into tho next 
room; good night, dear father,* he added in a soft and 
serious tone, as ho pressed tho hono^E woodman’s hand. 

‘And now, little man, you*rqay tell inp your story, and 
we will try* to talk each other to sleep.* So saying, he 

® I y 

Hung a fresli'log on tho lira, and stretched liis legs m bis 
lather’s ancient scat. 


' CHAPTER XIX* 

» • 

It was settled that I should remkin at the cottage for a few 
days, and then that, accompanying Winter, I should repair 
to the capital.. Thither he was bound; and for myself, 
both from his advice and my own impulse, I had resolved 
to return home. * • 

• On tlic next morning the Goodman went nob to liis usual 
labour, buf remained with bis sou. Tliey strolled out to-,* 
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gether, but in a short time returned {This mother bustled • 
about preparing a good dinner. For her this was full 
employment, but time hung heavy on the old man. At 
last ho took his axe and fairly sqfi to work at an oH tree 
near his ^welling,SvhichJio luad long condemned, and never 
found time to execute. < His son and he had few ideas to ex¬ 
change, and he enjoyed liis happiness snore while he was em¬ 
ployed. Winter proposed a ramble to me,, and I joined him. 

Ho was gqy, but would^not talk about liijnsclf, which? 
I wish d. I logged to know what ho exactly was, but 
deemed a direct inquiry indelicate. He delighted to find 
out places he had known when young, and laughed at me 
veiy much about my adventures. 

‘You seo what it is to impart knowledge to youth like 
you. In ciglhi-and-forty hours all these valuable secrets 
arc* given to Master Frederick, who will perhaps now turn 
out a groat popt.' *• 

I boro liis rallying as good-humouredly as ho could wish, 
and tried to loftd our conversation to subjects which in¬ 
terested me. ‘Ask mo.no more questions,’ ho said, ‘ about, 
yourself, 1 have told you everything. All that I can 
recommend you now is to practise self-forgetfulness.* 

Wo rested ourselves on a bank and talked about forei^ n 
countries, of which, though lie himself never figured in Ins 
talcs, he spoke without reserve. IVly keen attention 
prayed with what curiosity and delight f caught each 
word. Whenever ho pafised, I led him by a question to 
a fresh narratiVo. I could not withstand expressing how I 
was charmed by such conversation. ‘ All that I tell you,’ 
ho said, ‘ and much moro, may be found in books, Those 
'that cannot themselyes observo, can at least acquire the 
observation of others. These are .indeed shadows, but by 
watching t-lieso shadows woJeam that there arc substances. 
Little man, you should read more. At your time of life you 
can do nothing better than read good books of travels.’ 
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• * But is it not better piyself to travel ? ’ 

* Have I not told you that yout* wandering d^ys have not 
yet come,? Do you wish to meet another Mr. Frederick ? 
You ar6 much too young^ Travel is the great eourco t»f 
ti’ue wisdom, but to travel with profit you* must liy,ve such 
a thing as previous knowledge. Do /on comprehend ?* 

‘ Ah! eir, I Tear irtte much that I am doomed to be 
unhappy.’ • , ° 

• ‘ Poll! Poji ! Clear your liqpd. of all suqli nonsense. 
There is no sucli thing a£i unhappiness.’ , 

‘ No such thing as unhappincsS; sir ? How may this' be, 
for all men believe-.’ 

‘All men believe many things which are not true; but 
remember wliat I say, and when you have lived as long as 
I have, you will perhaps discover that it is nftt a paradox. 
In the meantime it is nonsense talking, about it., and I liavo 
got an enormous appetite. , A fine*d inner (<J-day for us, T 
warrant you.’ 

So wo returned homo at a brisk pace. The old woman 

looked out at the door when slio fyeard our steps, and, 

nodding to her son with a smilp of fondness, ‘You must 

walk in the garden* awhile, Peter,* she said, ‘ for I am busy 

gettiug tlic robin ready. Now, T dare say you are thinking 

of the dinner, but you cannot loll mo what there is for # 

Peter, that, you cannot. But I’ll tell you, for if you feet 

yourself with guessing, mayhap it will hurt jour reh'^Jj. 

Do you remember crying once for*a pig* Peter, 7 md father 

saying a wetodman’s boy must not expect to live like tho 

forest farmer’s son? Well, lie may say wliat fc ‘lie likes; 

_ ^ ^ 

Peter, there is a pig.’ * * 

The father joined ns, cleanly shaved ^ and in his Sunday 
raiment. I ndver saw ahy one look so truly respectable as 
did this worthy old peasant in hjs lori£ blue con t with largo 
silver* buttons, deep waistcoat cohered with huge pink 
flowerfl and^amall green leavos, blue stockings, and massy 
buckles. 
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TLo three days at the woodman’a cdtta^o flew away most 
pleasantly. J was grieved whon they were gone, and, in 
spite of my natural courage, which was confirmed by 
meditation, and strengthened bf my constantly trying it 
in ideal conjunctures, I»thought of my appearance at. homo 
with a little anxiety. ' 

Wo were to perform our jourpey bn foot. The morning 
of iho third day was to light us into.the city. All was 
prepared, t, parted from my kind friends wi£h many good 
wishes, hearty shakes of tho hand, and frequent promises 
of another visit. Peter was coming to them again very 
shortly. They hoped I might again bo his companion. 
The father walked on with us some little way. The 
mother stood at the cottage door until wc wero out of 
sight, smiling through her tears, and waving her hand 
with many blessings, t 

‘'I must tnjvC care c5f my knapsack,’ said the younger 
Winter, * evil habits arc catching. 1 

* Nevertheless, I hopo you will sometimes let inc carry it. 
At any rate give me your portfolio.’ 

* No, no, you gi;o not to ,bo trusted, and so como on.* 


CHAPTER XX. \ t 

‘ But, my dear friend, you have lodged, you have fed, you 
have befriended, yop have supnorted me. If my father 
were to know that wo parted thus ho wopld nover forgive 
mo. Pray, - pray, tell mo.’ ( * * 

* Prithee, no mow. Y«ou have told me your name, which 
is against my rules; you know mine, no one* of my fellow- 
travellers over did before >; and jret you aro not con¬ 
tented. Yon grow unreasonable. Did I not say l tUat, 
if our acquaintance were w/>rth maintaining wo should 
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•meet again ? YrcU»! I say the same thing now, and so 
good bye.’ > 

‘ Dear sir, pray, pray-* 

1 This is my direction; {your course lies over that bridge; 
look sharp about you, and da, not enter 'into your private 
world, for the 'odds are you may f nd yotir friond Count 
Jfredorick picking a pocket. Good'morning, little man.’ 

Wo parted, and ft I crossed the bridgb. Tho stir of man 

deemed strange aftor the silcuqjp of the wooers. I did not 

feel quite at my ease ; jny hoart a little, misgave mo. I 

soon reached the street in which my father resided. I 

thought of the woodman’s cottage, aud the careless days 

1 had spent under that simplo roof. I wished myself once 

more by'Schinkcl’s oak, ialkijig of Araby tho Blest with 

that strango man, with whom my acquaintance, although 

so recent, sccmod now only a dream. f Did’hc really exist; 

were they all real beings wijth whom I seemed lately to have 

consorted p Or had 1 indeed been all this time plunged in 

one of my incurable rovorios ? I thought *of the laughing 

girl, and her dark sentimental friend! 1 felt for the chain 

which I always wore round ihy neck. It was gono. No 

doubt, them it must all bo true. 

* ) _ , 

I bad reached tho gate. »I uttered an involuntary sigh 
and took up tlic knocker. It was for a moment suspended^ 

I thought of tho Ctmtarinis, and my fecblo knock liurried 
into a sharp rap/ ‘ ’Tis a nervous business,’ though I, 

‘ there is no concealing it. ’Tis fiht roh&llion, ’tis desertion, 
’tis an outage of all parental orders, ’tis a violation of tho 
law of nature and nations.’ I sighed again. J ’* Tet tlieso 
are all bugbears; for what can they do to met?* Is there 
any'punishment that they can, inflict that I care for '<* 
Certainly not, and ’tis Jikely it will all blow over. Yet 
tho explanations, and the v^Io excuses, and the petty 
examinations, there is. something pitiful, and contempt i bio, 
and undignified,'in the whole process. 'What is it that so „ 
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annoys mo P 'Tis not fear. I think*,!t iis the disgust ci 
being accountable to any human being.' 

I went up&Vurs. My fathor, I felt sure, was away. I 
foand the Baroness alone. Sh^ started when I entered, 
and looked sullorft Hou. countenance, she flatterer! herself, 
was a happy mixture *if the anxiety which*became both a 
spouse and a mother, pity for my father, pity for me, and 
decided indignation Ut my very improper conduct. 

‘ How do you do. Marian^ ? ’ I enquired in as quiet a ton« 
as I could compiand. ‘ My lather is, 1 suppose, at his 
oflico.’ '* 

* I am sure I cannot loll,’ she replied, speaking in a sub¬ 
dued serious tone, as if there were death in the house. 
‘I believe lie has gone ou^ to-day. ITo has boon very 
agitated indeed, and I think is extremely unwell. Wo 
have all been fsxtrcmely agitated and alarmed. I have 
kept myself as quiet as I eoqld, but. can bear no noise 
whatever. Tho Baron has rccoivcd a fine letter from your 
tutor,’ she continued in a brisker, and rather malignant 
tone, ‘ but your father will speak to you. 1 know nothing 
about these things. I wishdd to have said something* lo 
soothe him, but I know I never interfere for aiiy good.’ 

‘Well,’ I observed, with a digged, desperate tone, speak¬ 
ing through my loetli, * well! all I can say is, that if my 
father*lias been prejudiced against me, by a parcel cf in- 

i 

famous falsehoods, as it appears hy your account, I know 
how to protect’ my,self. 'I see how tlig ground lies ■ I see 
■ that I have already been judged, and am now to be punished, 
without a trjal. But i will not submit auy longer to such 
persecution. Kindness in this houce I never expect, but 
'justice is a right enjoyed fyy a common woodman and denied 
only to me.’ « * 

* Dear me, Contarini; how, violent you are! I never said 
your father was even angry. «I only said I thought he was 
a little unwell, a little bilious, I think. My dean Conlarini, 
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ypu arc always so /cry violent. I am sure I said I was con¬ 
fident you would never liavo left college without a very good 
cause indeed. 1 have no doubt yon will cxplain^eryt hing in 
the most satisfactory ninnncf possible. I do .pot knoAv wluvt 
you mean always by talking of, not, expecting kindness in 
this house. I am sure I never interfoyo Avitl/ you. I mak6 
it a rule always, when your interest is ih tlio least con¬ 
cerned, novor to give an opinion. I am sure I wish you 
were more happy and los*a violent. As for jtidging and 
punishing without a tri.d, you know your father never 
punishes any otic, nor has he decided anything, for all he 
knows is from the letter of your tutor-, and that'is but a 
lino, merely saying you had quitted the oolloge without 
leave, and, as they supposed, liy.il gone home. They said, 
too, that, they were the more surprised, as your general 
behaviour was quite unexceptionable. Not 'at all against 
you the letter was, not at all, I assure you. J pointed out 
to your father more than once that the letter nas, if any¬ 
thing, rather in your favour,, because I had-tno doubt that 
you would oxpluin the file]) in a satistketory manner; and 
they said, you pee, that your dbuduct, otherwise, was per¬ 
fectly unexceptionable. 

‘ Well, my dear Madam, T a^i sorry if I have offendcU*yoii, 
How are my brothers \ ’ 

‘I am willing to. forget it. You may say and think 
what you please Contarini, as long a*: you are not violent. 
The children are pretty well. Erilcst ityquitc rtSidy to go 
to college, aad now there is no otic to take care of him. I 
always thought of your being there with quite a, feeling ‘of 
satisfaction, for I was sure that you would not refuse to do 
what you could for him among flip bo^s. As it is, I have 
no doubt he ifill bo killed the first half-year, at least, 
have a limb broken, for*, poor detp* bo/, he ip delicate, he 
cannot fight.’ » 

‘ Well, my»defti** Madam, if I be not there, 1 can recoin- 
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meml him to some ono who will takq, care of him. Make 

c 

yourself easy. A little uough life will do him no harm, 
and 1 will answer he is not killed, and even have not a 
limb broken. ,.Now what do ;|ou recommend nro to do 
about my father? Sh/ill1 ^walk down to him ?« 

‘I certainly*think <jiot. Tou know that’lie will certainly 
be at home this‘aftcrhoon, though^ to be sure, he ’will bo 
engaged; but to-morrow, or the day after, I have no doubt 
he will find' half nu hoar to speak* to you. You know he /a 
so very busy.' „ 

I immediately resolved to walk down to him. 1 had no 
idea of having a scene impending over me in this manner 
for days. My father at this time filled the office of Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Ho liud been appointed to 
this post recently, and I had never yet visited him at his 
now office. I 'repaired to it immediately. It was at some 
^distance from his lioufco. His horses were waiting at tho 
door ; therefore I was sure that he was to be found. When 
I entered, I found myself ip a hall where a porter was 
loitering in a large dliair. I asked him for Baron Fleming. 
Ho did not deigu to answcr'lno, but pointed to a mahogany 
door. I entered, and found myself in a large Well-furnished 
roonf, fitted uj> with desks. „At tho end two young men 
were fencing. Another, seated at a round tabic, covered 
with papers, was copying music, and .occasionally trying a 
note dn his guitar. A fourth was throwing himself into 
attitudes “uefoio a: pier-glass; and tl^e fifth, who was tho 
only ono whoso employment was in any degree of a political 
nature, was seated ai his.desk, reading the newspaper. 

No olio noticed my entrance. • 2 looked in vain for my 
father, and with some astonishment at thoso I found in his 
place. Then I enquired for Bjv'ou Fleming, and, for the 
second time in one day, I did not -receivo any answer. I 
repeated my query in *a mqyo audible tone, and the young 
gentloman who was reading tho newspaper, without taking 
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his eyes off the cbhtfniv, demanded in a cnrt voice wlmt T 
wanted with liim. * 

1 What is that to you ? ’ I ingenuously askyn. 

This hnusual reply excised attention. Tbdy all looked at 
me; a/nd When they had looked at me, tliify looked at each 
other and smiled. My appearance, indeed,*of which till I 
had snn myself in thb pipr-glass f was 'not sensible, was 
well calculated to excite a smile and to httract a stare. My 
clothes wero «not untatttfred, aiyl were very pinch soiled, 
being covered with shreds of moss and blades of grass, And 
stuck over with thistle-tops; my boots had not been ©loaned 
for a week; my shirt-frill, which fell over my shonlders, 
was torn aud dirtied; my dishevelled and unbrushed locks 
reached my neck, and could scarcely ho said to bo covered 
by the small forester's cap which T always wbre at school, 
and iu which I had decamped. . Animate {he countenance 
of this strange figure with .that glow of health which -can 
only be obtained by the pedestrian, and which seemed to 
shock the nerves of this company of dappci J youths. 

‘.If you want B.aron Fleming, then, you must go upstairs,’ 
said the student of the newspaper in a p 9 ^vish voice. 

As I Rhut the door I h qard th c burst of laughter. I morn 1 1 ed 
up the great staircase and cniuo into an antechamber. 

4 What do yon want, sir? what do yon want, sir? You b 
must not come here, 1 said a couple of pompous messengers 
nearly pushing mo* out. 

* I shall not go away,’ I replied.* ‘ I wjhit fiaronVicming.' 

‘ Engagtfl, young gentleman, engaged ; can’t see any one, 
impossible.’ , 

‘ I shall wait, then.’ , 

1 No uso waiting, young gentleman,.better go.’ 

‘It is not such an etiby matter, I perceivo, to see one’s 
father,’ I thought to myself^ • * 

•I "did not know which was* his room, otherwise I wonld 
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have gone in; but turning round} I l detected written on a 
door, * Under Secretary V'Office,’ and I ran to it. 

* Stop, siiyfdop,’ said the messengers. 

* But I had Isold of tho lock. I' They pulled mo, I kicked 
the doou, and out camG tin? private secretary the under 
secretary. ' * t 

* What is all this?’ asked the private secretary. He was 

a fit companion for tho young gentleman I had left down¬ 
stairs. , < 

‘ T want Baron Fleming,’ I replied, ‘ and theso men will 
not toll me where he is, and therefore I come to the under 
secretary to ask.’ So saying, T indignantly freed my aim 
from tho capturo of one of the messengers, and kicked tho 
shin of tho other. * 

* .May I askwho you are ? * demanded the private secretary. 

‘ 1 am Baron’Contorini .Fleming,’ I replied. 

* Pray sit (}own,’ safd the private secretary, * I will bo 
with you in a moment.’ 

The two messengers darted'back, and continued bowing 
without turning their backs until they unexpectedly reached 
the end of tho rQo,m. 

The private secretary returned with the nuder secretary. 
The under secretary told mo Vhat my father was engaged 
with the chancellor, and that hri door was locked, Inn that 
tho moment the door was unlocked, and the chancellor 

' 4 , 

denaricd, lie would tako care that ho was informed of my 
arrival, in the mbantime, as ho himself had a deputation 
to receive in his room f who were to come to day to complain 
in form of .what they ha'd for months been complaining 
informally, ho begged that I woulcl have tho kindness to 
'accompany his private secretary to the room downstairs. 

The room downstairs I again entered. The private secre¬ 
tary introduced me. Xll looked very confused, and t the 
young gentloman who was htill reading i the ^newspaper 
immediately handed it to me- * I had never read a news- 
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paper in my-life, null I accepted his oiler to show my im¬ 
portance. As I did not understand politics I fcprned to the 
hack of the sheet, where there is generally aryarticle on the 
line arts?, or a review of ajnew book. My^andering e/e 
fixed uport a memoir of the Oliovaiier do Winter I was 
equally agitated*and astonished. M^fiyo quivered over the 
page. 1 saw in an instant, enough to convince me it was 
my friond, and that.my friend was styled 1 a great ornament 
td the country/ aud the •frorthrpen were congratulated on 
at length producing an aiifcist whom the Italians themselves 
acknowledged unrivalled among’the living. * I learnt that 
lie was the son of a peasant.; how his genius for painting 
early developed itself; how ho had led for years an eccentric 
and wandering life; how ho had returned to Rome, and at 
once produced a master-piece ; how he had gafned prizes in 
academies ; how ho was csteemetj andjionoured by foreign 
princes; how his own ilhiatiiious monarch, evjpr alivo to *tlio 
patronage of the fine arts, had honoured him with two 
commissions ; how ho had ucturncd to his *nativo country 
witji these magnificent pictures, which wero daily exhibit¬ 
ing in the Royal Academy of Arts ; how Jthe king had con¬ 
ferred on him the collar of a high order, and offered him a 
great pension; how ho had*refused the pension, and re¬ 
quested only that a compefonco might he settled on his # 
parents. . 

I was bewildered; I fell into a doep reverie, the pan^ 
dropped from my hand, the door opendfi, and tne private 
faccrelary summoned mo tq the presence of my father. 


CHAPTER kxV 

T is timo that you should kn<*v something of my father. 
STouhiust remember that he Was little more than a score of 
yeai’s my senior. Imagine, t»hen, a man of about four and 
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thirty years of age, tall and thin,, littnd&ome and elegant, 
pensive and^pale. His clear, broad brow; his aqnilino, bnt 
dclicatcly-chWUed nose; his grey, deep-set, and penetra¬ 
ting eye; ona^jhis compressed (lips; altogether formed a 
countenance wlncli enchanted women and awed'men. 

His character is rrtore difficult to delineate. It was per¬ 
haps inscrntablc. I will attempt to sketch it, as it might 
then havo appeared to those who considered themselves 
qualified to'.speculate upov Imniali nature. , * 

His talents were of high order,, and their exercise alone 
had occasioned liis rise in a country in which ho had no 
interest and no connexions. He had succeeded in everything 
he had undertaken. As an orator, as a negotiator, and in 
all the details of domestic administration, ho was alike 
eminent; aiill his luminous interpretation of national law 
had elevated the ch.^ractqp ofthis monarch in the opinion of 
Muropo, and^had converted a second-rate power into the 
mediator between tho highest. 

The minister of a free people, lie Avas the personal as 
Avell os tho political pupil of Mcttcrnicli.. Yet ho respected 
tho institution^ pf his country, because they existed, and 
because experience proved that under their influence Ilia 
natives bad ( become more powerful machines'. 

His practice of politics was compressed in two Avords, 
subtilty and force. The minister of nci emperor, he wonld 
'iijive maintained his system by armies i in the cabinet of a 
small kingdom, he compensated Iqv his dcflcioncy by 
intrigue. * 

His perfection of* human nature Avas ja. practical man. 
He looked upon a theorist, either* With alarm or with con¬ 
tempt. Proud in J)is own energies, and jponscious that he 
owed everything to his own dexterity, he Wlieved all to 
depend upon the influence of individual character. Ho 
required men not to flunk but to act, not to examine,but 
to obey; and, animating tl\eir brute force Aftith his oavu 
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Intelligence, lie found tfre success, which ho believed could 
never be attained by the rational Conduct of ary enlightened 
people. / 

Out 6f the cabinet thi change of his^uianner migflt 
perplex the superficial. The moment that he entered society 
his thoughtful face would break inti/ a fascinating smile, 
and ho listened with ihtci^st to tlio talcs of levity, and 
joined with readiness in each frivolous pursuit. Ho was 
sumptuous in his habits, and was said to be overt voluptuous. 
Perhaps ho affected gallantry, becanso lioiwas deeply im¬ 
pressed with tlio influence of women both upon pub lib and 
upon private opinion. With them lie was a universal 
favourite; and as yon beheld him assenting with convic¬ 
tion to their gay or serious nonaenso, and gracefully waving 
his handkerchief in his dclicato and jewollecl hand, you 
might h&vo supposed him for a mgmenfj a consummate lord 
chamberlain; but only for a. moment, for liafl you caught 
his eye, you would have withdrawn your gaze with pre¬ 
cipitation, and perhaps with* a wo. For tlio* rest, he spoko 
all languages, never lost his scl&poswession, ami novor, in 
my rocollection, had displayed a spark of strong feeling. 

I loved my father deeply^ but niy love was mixodyw ith 
more thau reference; it was* blended with foqr. Ho was , 
the only person before whom I over quailed. To nip lie 
had been universally kind. I could not recall, in the whole 
period of my existence, a single liarsh word d irected .* S 
myself that had oven escaped him* Whenever he saw me 
he smiled aifd nodded; an<^ sometimes^ in early days, when 
I requested an gmbrace, he hod'prcssod my lips. As 
grew in years everythm^'was arranged that could conduce 
to my happiness,. Whatever I desired t was granted; what¬ 
ever wish I expressed wii&* gratified. Yet with all this, by 
some means or other which I would*not comprehend, the 
intercourse between my fatherland myself scorned never to 
odvarcc. I Vras still to him qp much an Infant as if I were 
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yet a subject of the nursery; and„thfe impending and in*, 
portant interview might be considered tlio first time that it 
was ever mWfortnne to engage with him in serious con¬ 
verse. ^ l 1 

The dpor was opened ; my heart palpitated ; the privato 
secrotaiy withdrew;'“I entered the lofty room. My father 
was writing. Ho did not look ljp all I came in. I stood at 
his table a second'; he raised his eyes, stared at my odd 
appearance,'(juid tlion, pointing to a chair, he said, ‘ HcAv 
do you do, Coutarini ‘f I liavo been expecting you somo 
days.’ Tlicn'li e resumed‘his writing. 

I was rather surprised, blit my entrance had so agitated 
me that I was not sorry to gain time. A clock was opposite 
to mo, n-rf-.d I employed myself in watching the hands. 
They advanfcbd over one, two, throe minutes slowly and 
solemnly; stilf my /atliey wrote; men live minutes dis- 
nppeared, anfj my father continued writing. 1 thought- 
five minutes had never gone so slow ly ; 1 began to think of 
what I should say, and to warm up my courage by on 
imaginary r- 11 vernation. Suddenly I observed that ten 
minutes hat 1 florin, and these last iivo had scudded in a 
surprising manner. Still my 4 father was employed. At 
length he rang his bell; one «f my friends, the messengers, 
entered. My father sent for Mr. Strelamb, and beioie Mr. 
Strelamh, who was his private secretary, appeared, ho had 
'fished liis letter, and given it to the other messenger. 
Then Mr. Strolantb came in, and seated himself opposite 
to iny father, and took many n^tes with an attention and 
quickness 4 which appeared to me quite ..marvellous; and 
then my father, looking the cldck, said he had an ap¬ 
pointment with tli£ Prussian ambassador, at his palace: 
but, while Mr. Stre 1 . mb was getting some papers in order 
for him, ho sent for t ( no under secretary, and gave him so 
many directions that I thought the nnder secretary* must 
have the most wondorful meipory in the world. At length 
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rfty father left the rodhi,. saying as lie quitted it, ‘ Rest you 
here, Contarini.’ * / 

I was consoled for this neglect by the conyfiousncss that 
my father was a vory groat mop indeed, yiiad no idea of 
such argrc&t man. I was fillec? with awe. I looked out of 
window to see lnni mount his horsq/but, just as he had 
got one foot in the stirrup, a carriage dashed up to the 
door; my father withdrew his foot, and, saluting the person 
id the carriage entered it. * It was the Austrian ambassador. 
In ten minutes he came -out; but just a.«? the steps were 
rattled up, and the chasseur had* closed tho door with his 
best air, my father returned to the carriage ; hut ho re¬ 
mained only a minute, und then, mounting his horse, gal¬ 
loped off. » S 

‘ This is, indeed, a great, man,’ I thought^ ‘ and I am his 
son.’ I began to muse upon this idea (if political greatness. 
The simple woodmau, and his dochrous cofttngc, and liis 
free forest life recurred to my mind, unaccompanied by that 
feeling of satisfaction which I had hitherto associated with 
blimp, and wero pictured in faded and*rather insipid colours 
Poetry and philosophy, and the* delights t>f solitude, and 
the beauty of truth, and the rapture of creation, I V n °w 
not how it was, they certainly did not figure iry such para- , 
mount beauty und colossal importance as I hud previously < 
viewed them. I thought of my harassing hours o£ doubt 
and diffidence ^frith‘disgust; I sickened at tho ti me 
over imperfect efforts at what, when perfect, seemed some¬ 
how of queltionable importance. I yas dissatisfied with 
my past life. Ambassadors and 'chancellors, under secre¬ 
taries and private secretaries and public messengers flitted 
across my vision. I was sensibly struck at the contrast 
between all this greatness* achieved, and moving before me 
in its quick and proud reality, tfttd my weak meditations of 
unexecuted purposes, and dreamy visipns of imaginary 
grandeur, i threw myself in my father’s chair, took up a 

x 2 
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pen, and insensibly to myself while' I indulged in these 
reflections, scribbled Contarini Fleming over every paper 
that offered iiwelf for my signature. 

^ My father wa^ a long while a\Lray. I fell into a profound 
reverie; lio entered tile room; I did not observe him; 1 
was entirely lost. I“\vas engaged in a conversation with 
both the Prussian and Austrian*ambassadors together. My 
father called me ; 1 did not hear him. -My eyes were fivod 
on vacancy,+but I was listening Witli the greatest attention 
to their Excellencies. My father approached, lifted mo 
gently from Ins scat, and'’ placed me in my original chair. 
I stared, looked up, and shook myself like a man awakened. 
Ho slightly smiled, and then seating himself, shrugging up 
his shoulders at my labours, and arranging liis papers, lie 
said at tlic same time— 

c 1 

* How, Coutarini,, I wish you to tell me why you have 
loft your college ? ’ * 

This was a home query, and entirely brought nto to my¬ 
self. With tlio greatest astonishment I found that 1 hud 
no answer. I did net speak, and my father commcvccd 
writing. In twprOr three -instants ho said, ‘ Well, cau you 
answer my question ? * , 

t * Yes, sir,’ I replied to gain* time. 

‘ }Voll! tell me.* 

‘ Because, sir. because it was no use^stayiug there.’ 
‘^Why?’ L * 

.A « i 

‘ Because I learned nothing.’ c 

‘ Were you the f\rst boy in,, the school, or tho last P 
^ad you learnt everything that they could teach you, or' 
nothing ? ’ , 

‘I was neither .first 1 nor last; not tha{* I should bo 
ashamed of being last where I fconsidcr it no honour to 
be first.’ * 

‘Why not?’ ’ 

‘ Because I do nob think it au enviable situation be 
iho first among the learners of words,’ 
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• My father gave mtif a,sharp glance, and then said, * Did 
you leave college because you considered thafytliey taught 
you only words ? ’ / 

* Yea* sir; and because 1 wiqh to learn ideas.’ '* 

‘Some ftilly book has filled »youi» head, Contnvini, with 
these ridiculous notions about the rq&f>ectivd importance of 
words and ideas. Few idpas aro correct ones, and what 
are correct no one otin ascertain; but with words wo govern 
ifton.* * ’ • J 

This observation completely knocked up all my philo¬ 
sophy, and I was without an ansfver. * * 

4 1 tell you what, ContariniI suspect that there must 
be some other reason lor this step of yours. I wish yon to tell 
it to me. If you wero not making tlicvo that progress which 


every intelligent youth desires, such a circumstance might 
be a very good reason for your Representing your state to 
your parent, and submitting it to *his consideration; but 
you, yon have never complained to mo upon tho subject. 
You said nothing of tho kind when you word last with me; 
yoiR never communicated it by letter.’ I never hoard of a ' 
boy running away from seboof because tjify did not teach 
him sufficient, or sufficiently well. Your instructors do 
not complain of your conduct, except with regard to this 
step. There must bo some other reason which induced you , 
to adopt a measure which, I flatter myself, you have already 
learnt to consider ds both extremely unauthorise d and 
injudicious.’ * 

I Iiad a £ood mind to jour it all ( out. I hod a good 
mind to dash Venice in his teeth, and let him. chew it as . 
ho could. I was on tKb'point ,of asking a thousand ques¬ 
tions, for a solution of which I had been bnming all my 1 
life, but the force of carfjr impressions was too strong. I 
shunned the fatal word, and renamed silent, with a clouded 


browj and my eyes fixed upon*tbo ground. 

1 Answer fno, Contarini,’ bp continued’; 4 you know that 
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all X ask is only for your good. Apst/er* me, Contarini; I 
request that*, yon answer‘me. Were you uncomfoi*table ? 
Were you uiiWppy ? * 

v * I am always unhappy,* I replied, in a gloomy tone. 

My father moved round »his chair. ‘ You astonish me, 
Oonlariui! "Dnliap^jr! always unhappy! Why are you 
unhappy ? I should have thought you the happiest hoy of 
my acquaintance. 'I am sure I cannot conceive what makes 
you unhappy, Pray tell me. Is there anything yon want*? 
Ha-'© I done, has anybody dono, any thing to. annoy you? 
Have you anything npon your mind ? * 

I did not answer; my eyes woi*c still fixed upon the 
ground, the tears stealing down my cheek, tears not of 
tcnderncssjmt rage. * 

* My dear\3ontarini,* continued my father, ‘I must in¬ 

deed earnestly request yog to answer me. Throughout life 
you havo ne\jpr disobeyed me. Do not let. to-day bo an 
epoch of lcbeliion. Speak to me frankly ; tell me why you 
are unhappy. ' *» 

* Because I have net one I love, because there is no ,ono 
who loves ino, bp<jausc 1 hate this country, because I hate 
every thing and everybody, because. I hate myself.’ I rose 
from my seat and stamped ab&ut the room. 

4 My fa'her was perfectly astounded. Ho had thought 


that I might possibly have got into debt, or had a silly 
NjC^rrel; but he did not lose his self-conimartd. 

* Sit down, Contarini)* lie said, c»!mly. ‘ Never give 


way to your feelings. c Explain tp me quietly wViar all this 
...means. What book have you been reading to till your 
head with all this nonsense ?, What* could have so suddenly 


1 altered your character P’« . 

‘ I have read no book; my cbdractcr is what it always 
was, and I have only‘expressed to-day, for the first time, 
what I havo ever felt*. Life is intolerable to me, and I 
wish to die.* c 4 
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• ‘What can you meaji by porsons not loving you?’ re¬ 
sumed my father; ‘ I am sure the Baroness *—%— 

‘ The Baroness ! ’ I interrupted him in a feharp tone— 

‘ what Is the Baroness fro me ? Always^*this wretched 
nursery view of life, .always consxlcred an insignificant, 
unmeaning child! What is the Bafoness 'and her petty 
persecutions to me ? Pah j ’ 

I grew bold. The truth is my vanity was flattered by 
finding tho mpn who was'Snsen.stfdo to all, andjbefore whom 
all trembled ^ yield his sympathy and his, time to mo. I 
began fo got interested in tho interview. I A'as excited by 
this first conversation with a parent. My suppressed 
character began unconsciously to develop itself, and I un¬ 
intentionally gave way b> my ymid, as if I werj^n one of" 
my own scones. * 

‘ £ should bo sorry if there were oven petty persecutions,’ 


said my father, ‘ and equally so if»you werte insensible to 
them; but I hope that you speak only under excited feel¬ 
ings. For your father, Coaitavini, I can At least answer 
th^t his conscience cannot accuso tifm of a deficiency in 
lovo for one who has such string claims^ upon a fathor’s 
affection. 1 * can indecd^say that I have taken no important 
step in life ifchich had not .for its ulterior purpose your 
benefit; and what, think yon, can sweeten this uJl-cngross- 
ing and perhaps fatal labour, to which I am dovotecl, hut 
tho thought that I* am toiling for tho futore happiuess q8* 
my child ? You ar '4 young, Cont&rini. ^Sorue ctiiy'you vvill 
becomo acquainted with tho feelings of a father, and you 
will then blusl^ with shamo and remorse th^t* you ever 
aoctisod me of insensibility.’ t * ^ 

While he sjdoJco I was greatly fattened. Tho tears stole v 
down my cheek. I loadt' my arm upon the table, and tried 
to shade my face with my hand. »My father rose from 
his tfeat, turned the key of tho dooi,’ and rustum d his place. 

‘Occupied with affairs,’ J 10 resumed, ‘which do not 
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always allow me sleep, T have ncvpr‘found time for those 
slight parent'll cilices which I do not think less delightful 
because it lial^becn my misfortune not to fulfil or to enjoy 
them. But yori, Contarini* havfc never been absent from 
my thoughts, and I had considered that I had fnade such 
arrangements as muth^secure you the gratification of oveiy 
innocent desire. But to-day Iifind’, for tlie first time, that 
I have been mistaken for years. I regret it; I wish, if 
possiblo, to Compensate for my utihappy neglect, or ratlidr 
unfortunate ignorance. Tell me,. Contarini, .what do yon 
wish mo to do ? ’ 

‘ Nothing, nothing,’ I sobbed and sighed. 

1 But if necessity have hitherto brought us loss together 
than I cCrtijd wish, you arc .now, Contarini, fast advancing 
to that period of life to which I looked forward as a con¬ 
solatory recompense, for this deplorable estrangement, I 
hoped to find^in you a companion. I hoped that I might 
have the high gratification of forming you into a great and 
a good man, thht I might find in my son not merely a being 
to be cherished, but a .friend, a counsellor, a colleague, yps ! 
Contarini, porhtyog a successor.’ 

I clasped my hands in agony ; but restrained a ciy. 

‘And now,’ he continued, *•! am suddenly told, and by 
himself, that I have never loved him; but still more painful, 
still more heartrending, is the accompanying declaration, 
vdiipb. indeed, is wliat I could not be prepared for. Mis¬ 
conception on his ,J part, '"however improbable, might have 
accounted for his crediting my poldness; but dias ! I have 
410 room fov hopo or doubt. His plain avowal can never he 
misconstrued. I must thep yield Vo the terrible conviction 
that I am an object pf abhorrence to my child.' 

I flung myself at his feet, I seized his hanri. I kissed it, 
and bathed it with my team. 

‘ Spare me, oh! spare me f*’ I faintly muttered. ‘Hence¬ 
forth I will bo all you wish I,’ I clung upon his hand, I 
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would not vise till Mb pardoned me. 1 Fardon me,* 1 said, 

1 pardon me, I beseecli you, fu(lifer, for I spoke# in madness. 
Pardon me, pardon me, dear father ! It wra in madness, 
for indfeed there is something .which come/over me some¬ 
times- like? madness, hut now'it will never come, because 
you love mo. Only tell me that v/iu love me, and I will 
always do everything. * I am most grieved for what I said 
about the Baroness. She is top good ! I will never give 
again an uneasy morhent, net a single uneasy moment. 
Now that I know that you love mo, you iftay depend upon 
mo, you may indeed. You may depend upon me for‘ever! * 
He smiled, and raised me from the ground, and kissed my 
forehead. ' Compose yourself, dearest boy. Strclamb ijpist~ 
soon come in. Try more to repress your feelingisT There, 
sit down, and calm yourself.’ t 

He resumed his writing directly, and I sat sobbing my¬ 
self into composure. In abont a Quarter oV an hour,’ lie 
said, *1 nmst send for -Strelamb now, Contarini. If you 
go into the next room, you eftn wash your face.’ 

^flien I returned, my fatlipr said, 1 Como! come! you 
look quite blooming. By tho bye, you <ivo aware what a 
very strange fignre you pro, Contarini ? After being 
closeted all die rooming with me, they will •think, from » 
your costume, that you arc a foreign ambassador. Ncav go • 
liomo ancl dress, for I hare a largo dinner party .to-day, 
and I wish, you* to dine with me. There are §everrd 
whom you should ktiow. And, if yon fike, yon may take 
my horses, Tor I had rather walk homp.' t 


CHAPTER XXIlT 

I was so very happy that, for stftne time, I did not think of 
the appalling effort that awaitld me. It was not till I had 
fairly commenced dressing that I remembered that in the 
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course of an hour, for the first tiipo «£u 'my life, I was to 
enter a room, full of strangers, conducting themselves with 
case, in all thht etiquette of society in which I was entirely 
uhpractised. jVW heart misgave mo. I wished mysolf again 
in the forest. I procrastinated my toilet to the last possiblo 
moment. Ignbrant bf the art of dress, i found mysolf 
making a thousand experiment,^ all' of which failed. Tlio 
more I consulted my glass the less favourable was the im¬ 
pression. T)Orushed my hair onb- of curl. £ confined my 
nee-: for the first lime in a cravat. Each instant my 
appearance became more awkward, more formal, and more 
ineffective. At last I was obliged to go down ; and, less at 
my ease, and conscious of appearing worso than over I did 
in my tho only moment of that life in which appear¬ 


ance had been of the slightest consequence, and had ever 
occupied my thoughts, I pntered tlio room at a side door. 
It was very f full, as I had expected. I stole in without 
being observed, which a littlo re-animated my courage. 1 
looked round in vain for a person I knew; I crept to a 
corner. All seemed’at their ease. All woro smiling \ f all 
exchanging worjlq, if not ideas. The women all appeared 
beautiful, tho men all elegant. 1 painfully felt my wretched 
inferiority. r I watched the Baroness, magnificently attired 
and sparkling with diamonds, wreathed with smih ?. and 
scattering without effort phrases which seemed to diffuse 
"saii yers al pleasure. This woman, whom"I had presumed to 
despise and dared to insult, became nto mo an object of 
admiration and of envy. She oven seemed to ifio beautiful. 
I was bewildered. - t 

Suddenly a gentleman approached me. It was the under 
secretary. I was delighted by his notice.. I answered Ids 
many uninteresting questions abbiit every school pastime, 
which I detested, as iV I fedt the greatest interest in their 
recollection. All that I desired was that he would jiot 
leave me, that I might at leasf appear to be doing what the 
others were, and might be supposed to be charmed, although 
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I was in torture/ At ^length lie walked off to another 
group, and I found myself once more aloney apparently 
without a bingle chance of keeping up the ball’. I felt as if 
every oflewere watching with wonder the stiyinge, awkward, 
ugly, silent hoy. I coined my •cheek iijto a base smile, but 
I found that it would not pass. I <jaiight flio eye of the 
Baroness ; she beckoned nqp to come to her. I joined her 
without delay. She introduced mo to a lady who was 
sitting at her j*ide. This*Iady had a son at thej col lege, and 
asked mo mapy questions, I answered in a nervous, rapid 
manner, as if her son were my rhost in Innate friend, gave 
the anxious mother a eoraploto detail of all bis occupations, 
and praised the instil utioii np to tho seventh heaven. I ^ 
was astonished at tho tono of affection with. ivnicli ^tho 
Baroness addressed me, at tho interest which she took in 
everything which concerned me.. It jvas ever ‘ (Jonlarini, 
dear,’ ‘ Contarini, my Joa e,’ ‘.You have boc*n Riding to-day. 
Where have you been ? .1 have hardly had time to speak to 
you. lie only ramo homo to-day. He is ‘looking vastly 
well.* ‘Very well, indeed.’ ‘Very.much grown.’ ‘Oh! 
amazingly.’ ‘ Quite a beau for you, Bareness.’ ‘Oh! yes, 
quite delightful.’ ^ ^ 

What amiatJlo people! I thought, and what Y°uld I give # 
to be once nioro in old Winter’s cottage! . 

Tho door opened,; tho Chevalier do Winter was an¬ 
nounced. My fello\v-traveller ontcicd tho room, thgjjgji I >1 
could scarcely recogvise him in his rich* and even fanciful 
dress, and aillorned with hjs brilliant prder. I was struck 
with his tine person^ his noble carriage, and kis highly- 
polished manner. Excbjlt m} T father, I had nover seen so 
true a nobleman. The Baron weufc forward to receivo him v 
.with his most courteous 1 air and most fascinating smile. 

I withdrew ns he led him to ujy mother. I watched tho 
Baijoiress as she rose to greet him. I was surprised at tho 
warmth of lifer welcome, and yio tono of consideration with 
which she received him. Soxiia of the guests, who were the 
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highest nobles in the country, roqjiefc'ect my father to pit»* 
sent them 'to him: -with* otlicrs Winter was already ac¬ 
quainted, and they seemed honoured by his recognition. 

‘ This also isw. great man,’ I exclaimed, ‘ but of "a diffe¬ 
rent order.' Old feelings began to boil up front the abyss 
in which I hail plnhged them. I sympathised with this 
great and triumphant artist. Ip a tew days it seemed that 
the history of genius had been acted*' before me for my 
instruction, Jand for my encouragement. A combination ef 
circumstances had allowed me to trace this,man from his 
first hopeless obscurity. I had seen all; the strong predis¬ 
position, the stubborn opposition of fortune, the first efforts, 
tho first doubts, the paramount conviction, the long 
RtruggloTHhe violated ties,.the repeated flights, tho deep 
studies, the*sliarp discipline, tho great creation, and tho 

f 9 

glorious triumph. f t 

My father, grossing llio room, saw me. ‘ Contarini,’ he 
said, ‘where have you been all this time? I havo been 
often looking fbr you. Como with me, and I will introduce 
yon to tho Chevalier* de Winter, one of the first painterp in 
the world, and ybo has just come from Rome. You must 
go and see his pictures; every one is talking of them. 
Always know eminent men, ond always be 'master of tho 
subject of the day. Chevalier,’ for we had now come up 
to him, ‘ my son desires your acquaintance.’ 

‘Ah ! fe llow-travoller, welcome, welcome; I told you we 
should soon meet* again,’ and he pressed ray hand with 
warmth. *' 

, i, * 

* Sir, I had a prescience that I had bec\u the companion 
of a great man.’ # 4 4 

This was pretty vjell said for a bashful youth, but it was 
really not a compliment. The mdment I addressed Winter, 

I resumed unconsciously niy natural tone, and reminded 
by his presence that higher accomplishments and qualities 
existed than a mere acquaintance with etiquette, and the 
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friracity -which couktferdivcn the passages of ordinary con¬ 
versation, I began to feel a little ^more at my etfso. 

Dinner was announced. Tho table was round. I sat 
between the under secretary apd tho lady, f co whom I hiftl 
l>con introduced. The scene tvas a novel one, and 1 was 
astonished at observing a magnifiepiit repast, which all 
seemed to piqno themselves upon tasting as little as 
possible. They evidently assemble here, then, I thought, 
ftr tho sake of conversation; yet how many a^e silent, and 
what is said anight be omitted. But I was then ignorant 
of the purposes for which liifman beings are brought 
together. My female companion, who was a liltlo wearied 
l> 3 r a great general, who, although a hero and a str ategis t^ 
was soon beaten and bewildered in a campaign repartee, 
turned round to amuse herself with her other supporter. 
Her terrific child was again ini voduijpd. 1 had drunk a 
glass or two of wine, and altogether had, in great degree, 
recovered my self-possession. 1 could support her tattle 
no longer. I assured the astonished mother that I had 
negcr even heard, of her son ; that, it really at college, he 
must be in different part of tho establishment, and that I 
had never met him ; tl^it \ did not c\ cn know the name; 
that the college was a very bad college indeed ,, t that nobody^ 
learnt anything there, that I abhorred it, and hoped that I v 
should never return; and then 1 asked her to do me the 
honour of taking \fcino. -' 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tub day nftor the party^ I went With, tho Baroness to see 
the great, pictures of Winter in tho Royal Academy of Arts. 
Both of them seemed to bo Magnificent; but one, which 
wfts a natjpnal, subject, anif depicted the emancipating 
exploits of ono of the hevoic monarchs, was the most 
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popular. I did not feel so mucli,interested with this. 1 
did not sympathise witlf tho gloomy savage scene, the 
black pine forests, the rough mountains, the feudal'forms 
riiid dresses; \»ut the otli^r, which was of a different 
character, afforded ine Exquisite delight. It represented a 
procession going up*Ip sacrifice at a temple in a Grecian 
isle. The brilliaul colouring, the beautiful and beautifully- 
clad forms, the delicate Ionian fane; seated on a soft 
acclivity covered with sunny t reels, the classical and lovefy 
back-ground, tlic dccp-bluc sea,*- broken by n a tall wliito 
scudding-sail, and backed* by undulating and azure moun¬ 
tains ; 1 stood before it in a trance; a crowd of ideas 
swiftly gathered in my mind. It was a poem. 

After’’this I called npon* Winter and found him iu his 
studio. Many persons were tlieyc, and of high degree. It 
was the first time J had ever been in tho studio of an 
artist. I was / harmed With all*I saw; the infinite sketches, 
tho rough studies, tho unfinished -pictures, the lay figure, 
the beautiful dast, and hero and there some choico relit! of 
antiquity, a torso, a bast, or a gem. I remained here »tho 
whole morning examining his Venetian sketches, and a d.iy 
seldom passed over that I djd not drop in to pay my 
k devotions at ( this delightful teinple. 

I was indeed so much at home, that if he were engaged, 
I resumed my portfolio without notice-, so that in time I 
Htnow .perh aps more about Venice than "many persons who 
had passed their ufnole lives there. * 

When I had boon f at homo a, fortnight, my* father one 
day invited, mo to take a* ride with him,rand began con¬ 
versing with mo on my plans. Ho said that he did not 
wish me to return to college, but that he thought me at 
least a year too young to repair to 'the university, whither 
on every account, he cfosircA me to go. ‘ Wo should con¬ 
sider then,’ he continued, ‘ hAw this interval can be turned 
to tho greatest advantage. I «wish you to mix as much as is 
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Convenient with society. * I apprehend that you have, perhaps, 
hitherto indulged a little too much in lonely liafrits. Young 
men are apt to got a littlo abstracted, and occasionally to 
think tliat there is something singular in their nature, 
when tlio fact is^ if thoy were bettor acquainted with their 
fellow creatures, they would find they were mistaken. 
This is a common error, indeed the commonest. I am not 
at all surprised tliat you havo fallen into it. All have. 
The most practical, business-like 4 men that exisj have, many 
of them, whon children, eonceivcd tliemsft’lves totally dis¬ 
qualified to struggle in the world. You may rest assured 
of this. I could mention many remarkable instances. All 
persons, when young, are fond of solitude, and who n^ the v- 
aro beginning to think, arc sometimes surprised at their 
own thoughts. The) o is nothing to he deplored, scarcely 
to he feared, in tin's. It almost always wears oil’; bnt 
sometimes it happens that thoy luiVA not judicious friends 
by them to explain, tliat the habits which they think 
peculiar are universal, and, if unreasonably indulged, can 
ultimately only turn them into indolent, insignificant mem¬ 
bers of society, and occasion them lasting unhappiness.' 

I mado no reply, but gaye up all idea of writing a,tale, 
which was to embrace both Venice and Greece, and which j 
I had boon for some days meditating. „ * 

* But to enter society with pleasure, Contarini, yo,u must 
be qualified tor it.* I think it quite time for you to make 
yourself master of sdtaio accomplishments. Decidedly you 
should make yourself a good dancer. )Vithout dancing you 
can never attain a perfectly graceful carriage, which is pf 
the highest importance in life, and should bo every man’s 
ambition. Ycjn are yet too young fully to comprehend 
■ how much in life depends upon manner. Whenever you 
see a man who is successful in society, try to discover what 
makes him pleasing, and if possible adopt bis system. You 
should learn to fence. For languages, at present, French 
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will be sufficient. You speak it^faWy; try to speak it 
elegantly. Vltead French' authors. Read Rochefoucault. 
The French writers are the finest in the world, for they 
dear our heads v of all ridiculous ideas. Study precision. 

1 Do not talk too much at present; do not iry to talk. 
But whenever 'yon speak, speak with self-possession. Speak 
in a subdued tone, and always lgok &t the person whom yon 
aro addressing. Before one can engage in general conver¬ 
sation with ^any effect, there is a* certain acquaintance with 
trifli ig but amusing subjects which must bo .first attained. 
You will soon pick up sufficient by listening and observing. 
Never argno. -In society nothing must ho discussed; give 
only results. Jf any person differ from you, bow and turn 
tho conversation. In society never think; always bo on 
the watch, Si* yon will miss many opportunities and say 
many disagreeable things^ 

< Talk to womon, talk to 'lyomen as much as you can. 
This is the best school. This is tho way to gain fluency, 
because you need not care what you say, and had better 
not be sensible. Thby, too, will rally you on many points, 
and as they arc^ women yop. will not bo offended. Nothing 
is of so much importance and of so much use to a young 
man entering life as to bo well criticised by Women. It is 
impossible to get rid of those thousand bad habits which we 
pick' up in boyhood, without this supervision. Unfortu¬ 
nately you have no sisters. But never be offended if a 
woinan’nlHy you ? encorirago her, otherwise yon will never 
be froo from your awkwardness or any little oddities, and 
certainly Sipvcr learn to dress. H 

You* ride pretty well, but you had better go through 
tho manege. Every ^gonUom an should bo a perfect cavalier. 
You shall have your own groom Had horses, and J wish you 
to ride regularly every dajfc 

* As yon aro to be at home for so short a time, and 4 for 
other reasons, I think it bcttqf that you should not have a 
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tutor in the houso. iPavcel out jour morning then for your 

separate masters. Rise early arid regularly arfd rend lor 

three hours. Read the Momoirs of tho Cardinal de Rctz, 

the Life of Richelieu, everything about Napoleon: reacl 

■works- of that kind. Strclanfb slrtillypreparc you a list. 

Read no history, nothing but biography, for that is life 

■without theory. Then fence. Talk an hour with your 

French master, bub do not throw the burden of tho conver- 

Ration upon Jiim. Give* him an account oi. something. 

Describe to him the ovtyits of yesterday or give him a 

detailed account of the constitution. Ton will have then 

* 

sufficiently rested yourself for your dancing. And after 
that rule and amuse yourself as much as yon can. Amuse¬ 
ment to an observing mind is study. 1 _ 

I pursued the system which my father haetpointod out 
with exactness, and soon with ^pleasure. *J socredly ob¬ 
served my hours of reading, and devoted vnyself to tho 
study of the lives of what my father considered really great 
men; that is to say, men of great energies and violent vo¬ 
lition, who look upon their fellow-crektures as mere tools, 
with which they can build up a.pedestal for their solitary 
statue, and who sacrifice every feeling which should sway 
humanity, and cvoiy high work which genius should really 
achieve, to the short-sighted gratification of an irrational 
and outrageous selflsm. As for my manners, 1 flattered 
myself that they advanced in measure with my mind, al¬ 
though I already emulated Napolc'on. I *oon overcame tlio 
fear which attended my first experiments in society, and by 
scrupulously observing tho paternal maxims, I soon becamo 
very self-satisfied. JTiistoncd to men with a delightful 
mixture of deference and self-confidence: were they old, 
and did I differ from theiri, I contented myself by positively 
stating my opinion in a subdued voice, and then cithor 
turning the subject or turning upon my heel. Rut as for 
women, it ^astonishing how^wcll I got on. The nervous 
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rapidity of my first rattle soon subsided into a continuons 
flow of ci hj nonsense. “Impertinent and flippant, I was 
universally bailed an original and a wit. But the most 
remarkable incident was, that tho Baroness and myself 
became tlie greatest fi lends. I was her constant attendant 
and rehearsed 1 to her flattered ear all my evening perform¬ 
ance. Sho was "the person with whom I practised, and as 
slio had a taste in dress I encouraged her opinions. Un¬ 
conscious tlMit she was at anco my lay figure find my mirror, 
slio loaded me with presents, and announced to all her 
coterie that 1 was the most delightful young man of her 
acquaintance. 

Prom all this it may easily be suspected that at tho ago 
of ’liifiiS&i I had unexpectedly become one of the most 
affected, conceited, and intolerable atoms that ever peopled 
the sunbeam of society. 

A few dayr before I quitted home for the university, I 
paid a farewell visit to Winter, who was himself on the 
point of returning to Rome. 

4 Well, my dear Coevalier^’ I said, seizing his hand, -and 
speaking in a voice of affected interest, 4 I could not think 
of leaving town without seeing you. I am off 1 to-morrow, 
and you; you, too, are going. But what a difference: a 
Gothic university aud immortal Rome! Pity me, my d.*ar 
Chevalier,’ and I shrugged my shoulders. 

I Oh! yes, certainly; I think you are to bo pitied.’ 

‘ And how does the great work ga on ? Your name is 
every where. I assure you, Princp Besborodko was speaking 
to mo lns^ flight of nothing else. By-tho bye, shall you be 
at the Opera to-night ? ’ 

I I do not know.’ 

1 Oh! you must go. I am sorry I have not a box to 
offer you. But tho Baronws’s, I am sure, is always at your 
service.* ” ' « 

4 You are vastly kind.' 
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* ’Tis tli© most charming opera. I think his masterpiece. 
That divine air; I hum it all day. I do indeed. What a 
geniusj I can bear no one else. Decidedly the greatest 
composer that ever existed.’ • 

‘ Ho is certainly very great, and you are no doubt an 
excellent judge of his stylo ; but tlu* air you meant to huni 
is an introduction, and by'Pacini.’ # 

‘ Is it, indeed ? *Ah! IJaly is .the land of music. Wo men 
flf tho north must not speak of ft.’ 

1 Why is Jtaly the* land of music ? WhJ- yot Germany ? ’ 

* Perhaps music is more cultivated in Germany at present, 
hut do not you think that it is, as it were, more indigenous 
in Italy ? ’ 

‘NA’ 

As I never argued, I iwirled my canc fc and asked his 
opinion of a new casino. • • 

‘Ah! by-the-live, is it tfuo, Chevalier, tint you have at 
last agreed to paint the Princess Itoyal? I tell you wliat 
I recommend you seriously'to do, most seriously, I assiffe 
yon most decidedly it is my opinion J most important thing, 
indeed, should not bo noglected*a day. Certainly I should 
not think of going to Italy .wilhout doing it.’ 

‘ Well. Well! ’ 

* Countess Amfeldt, Chevalier. By heavens she is divine! 1 
What a neck, aud What a hand ! A perfect studyJ 

‘Poll!’ 

* Do not you really think so ? Well,*! see I am terribly 

breaking into your morning. Adiep.! Let U8| hope we 
may soon meet •again. Perhaps’ at Borne; who^kno-ysP 
Au revoir.’ • 

I kissed my hand, and^ tripped Out ef the room in all tho 
charming fulness of a perfectly graceful manner. 

* 
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PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER T. 

o 

Ovjr 'Schoolboy clays are looked back to by all with fond¬ 
ness. Oppressed with tbo cares of life, we contrast our 
worn and harrassed existence with that sweet prime, free 
from anxiety and fragrant with innocence. I cannot sliare 
these leidings. I was a most miserablo child ; and 'school 
I detested moro tlinn ever I abhorred the world in the 
darkest moments of my experienced manhood. But Iho 
finivorsity, thi£ new lif- yielded mo different feelings, and 
still commands a grateful reminiscence. 

My father, who studied to foster in mo every worldly 
feeling, sought all means which might tend to make me' 
enamoured of that world to which ho was devoted. An 

A 

extravagant allowance, a lavish establishment, many ser¬ 
vants, numerous horses, were forced nj>on rather tliftn soli¬ 
cited by mo. According to his system he acted dexterously. 
My youthful brain could not be insensible to the brilliant 
position in which I was placed. I was now, indeed, my 
own master, and e/crything around iro announced that 1 
could command a career flattering to the rising^pasaions of 
my youth, r t I well remember the extreme sclf-complaccncy 
witn which I surveyed my now apartments; how instan¬ 
taneously I was wrapped up iu all the mysteries of furni¬ 
ture, and how I seemed to liavo ( no other purpose in life 
than to play the honourc \ and honourablo part- of an 
elegant and accomplislidd host. 

My birth, my fortune, my convivial habits rallied around 
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me tlio noblo and tlfe gay, tho flower of ymr society. 
Joyously flew our careless hours, while wo mimickod tho 
magnificence of men. I had no thought but for the present 
moment. I discoursed only eff dogs and horses, of fanciful 
habiliments, and curious repasts. I Astonished them by a 
now fashion, and decided upon the? exaggerated charms of 
some ordinaiy female, flow long the novelty of my life 
would have been productive of interest I know not. An 
mcidont occtlrrod which changed my habits. * 

A now Pfofessor arrifcd at tho university. Ho was by 
birth a Gorman. I attended, by accident, his preliminary 
loeture on Grecian history. I had been hunting, and had 
suddenly returned homo. Throwing my gown over 
forest frock, I strolled, for fhe sake of change, into tho 
theatre. I nodded with a«milo to some of giy acquaintance; 

I glanced with listlcssncss at* tlicir instructor. His ab¬ 
stracted look, tho massincsS of his *skull, hi» largo luminous 
eye, his long groy hair,* his earnest and impassioned manner, 
struck me. He discoursed on that early portion of Grecian 
history which is'entirely unknown.* I was astonished at the 
fulness of Ins knowledge. Thaf which to a common student 
appears bat /in inexplicable or barren tradition, bcctwno, in 
his magical mould, a record teeming with deep knowlodga 
and picturesque interest. Hordes, who hitherto were onlj» 
dimly distinguished wandering over the deserts of antiquity, 
now figured as great nations,, multiplying in beautiful 
cities, and moving*in the grand and progressive march of 
civilisation; and I listened to animated narratiyes of their 
creeds, their their manners, their philosophy*, and 

their arts. I was deeply impressed with this mystical 
creation of mcritical spirit. I wa^cliarmed with the blended 
profundity and imagination. I ravelled in tlio sagacious 
audacity of his revolutionary*theories. I yielded to the 
f&ll spell o£ Ills archaic eloquence. The purtain was removed 
from the sacred shrine of pratique ages, and an inspired 1 
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prophet, ministering in the sanctuary, expounded the 
mysteries which had perplexed the imperfect intelligence 
of their remote posterity. 

The lecture ceased; I was the first who broke into 
plaudits; I advance !; I ofrerod to our master my con¬ 
gratulations and my homage. Now that his office had 
finished I found him tho meekest, the most modest and 
nervous being that over trembled ir society. With difficulty 
he would receive tho respectful compliments of his pupils! 
He ho*ved, and blushed, and disappeared. His'rcserve only 
interested mo the more. I returned to my rooms, musing 
over tho high matters of Lps discourse. Upon my tablo was 
e W<ter from one of my companions, full of ribald jests. I 
glanced at itc uncongenial liilcs, and tossed it away unread. 
I fell into a reverie of Arcadian loveliness. A beautiful 
temple rose up in my mind like tho temple in tho picture 
of Wintor. The door opened f a band of loose revellers 
hurst into their accustomed gathering room. I was silent, 
reserved, cold, moody. Their inane observations amazed 
me. I shrunk from their ho 1 low tattle and the gibberish 
of their foul sla'ig. The if unmeaning, idiotic shouts of 
laughter tortured me. I knew not how to rid myself of 
. A lieir infernal presence. At length one offered me a bet, 
and I rushed out of the chamber. 

I did not stop until I reached the rooiii of the Professor. 
I found him buried in his books. He stared at my entrance. 
I apologised; I told him all I felt, fill I wanted; the 
wretched life I was leading, my deep sympathy with his 
character, my infinite disgust at my, ^ ,vn Career, my un¬ 
bounded love of knowledge, and my admiration of himself, 

Tho simplicity of the* Professor’s character was not 
shocked by my frank ontliusiasm. Had ho been a mp .n of 
the world lie would have beoh alarmed, lest my strong feel¬ 
ing and unusual copduct should have placed u^both in a 
ridiculous position. On tho contrary, without a moment’s 
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Iiesitation, lie threw aside his papers and opened his heart 
to all my wants. My imperfect knowledge erf the Greek 
language was too apparent. Nothing could bo done until 
I mastered it. Ho explained 4o me a novel and philoso¬ 
phical' mode of Requiring a fnft acquaintance with it. As 
we proceeded in our conversation, her occasionally indicated 
the outlines of liis grand System of njetaphysics. I was 
fascinated by the gorgeous prospect of oompreltending the 
nliintelligiblcj The Professor \Vas gratified ^y the effect 
that his first effusion had* produced, and ifas^in forested by 
the ardour of my mind. He was flattered in finding an 
enthusiastic votary in ono whose mode of life bad hitherto 
promised anything bub study, aud whose position in societv 
was p&rliaps an apology, if neffc a reason, for £\n irrational 


career. 


I announced to my companions that I was going to read. 
They stared, they pitied me. Sotne deentfcd tlio avowal 
affectation, and trusted* that increased frolic would repay 
them for the abstinence of a week of application. Fleming 
with his books only exhibited %. fresli'mstanee of his studied 
eccentricity.. But they were disappointed. I worked at 
Greek for twelve hours «a dgy, aud at the end of a mopth I 
had gained an ample acquaintance with the construction of* 
the language, and a fuller one of its signification: sojnuch * 
can be done by an nrdeut and willing spirit. I lyul been 
for six or seven years nominally a Greek student, and had 
learnt notliing; and how many persons*wasto even six or 
seven more and only find«themselvesjun tlio samq position ! 

I was amply rtewnriied for my toilsome effort* I felt tho 
ennobling pride of learning. It is a fine thing to know that 
which is unknown to others; it*is still more dignifiod to 
remember that we have gained it ^by our own energies. 
The struggle after knowledge too is lull of delight. Tho 
intellectual^cha^e, not loss than the material one, brings 
fresh vigour to our pulses^ and infinite palpitations of 
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strango ai\d sweet suspense. T lie idea tlmt is gained with 
effort affords for greater satisfaction than that which is 
acquired with dangerous facility. Wo dwell with more 
fouduess on the perfume off tho flower which we have our- 
selves tended, than the odour of that which wo cull with 
carelessness, and cast \away without remorse. The strength 
and sweetness of our knowledge "depend upon tlio impression 
which it makes upon our own minds. It is tho liveliness 
of the ideas that it affoVds which rondorS rosearch so 
fascinating, so tnat a trifling fact or deduction, when dis¬ 
covered or worked out by our own brain, affords ns 
infinitely greater pleasure than a more important truth 
.obtained by the exertions of another. 

I thought, only of my books, and was happy. I was 
emancipated from my painful selffsin. My days passed in 
unremitting study. My Idvo of composition unconsciously 
developed itself. My note-books speedily filled, and my 
annotations soon swelled into treatises. Insensibly I had 
bocomo an anthor. I wrote with facility, for I was master 
of my subject. I was fascinated with tlic* expanding of vny 
own mind. I resolved to become a great historical writer. 
Without intention I fixed upon.subjects in which imagina¬ 
tion might assist erudition. I formed gigantic schemes 
which many lives could not have accomplished: yet wus I 
sanguine that I should achieve all. I mused over an 
original style, which was to blend profound philosophy 
and dcop learning 'and brilliant cloquchce. The nature of 
man and the origin -of nations wore to be expounded in 
glowing sentences of oracular majestv.^ ' 

Suddenly the University* announced a gold medul for 
the writer of the ablest treatise upon the Dorian people. 
The subject delighted me; for similar ones had already 
engaged my notice, and I determined to be a candidate. 

I shut myself up from all Human beings.; I collected all 
the variety of information the hi could glean from the most 
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ancient authors, and t£e rarest modern treatises. J. moulded 
the crude matter into luminous order. A theory sprang 
out of {he confused moss, like light out of chaos. Tho 
moment of composition commenced. I wrote the first 
sentence while ip chapel, and under tlir- influence of music. 
It sounded like the orgpn that inspired ifc^ £ ho wholo was 
composed in my head before J committed it to paper; 
composed in my daily rid^s, and, while pacing my chamber 
at midnight, d'lic action of my b&dy seemed tAcnd vitality 
to my mind. • • * 9 

Never shall I forget tho moment when I finished tho last 
sentence of my fair copy, and, scaling it, consigned it with 
a motto to the Principal. It was finished, and at tlio verv 
instanf my mind seemed exhausted, my poway vanished. 
The excitement had ceased, I dashed into the forest, am\ 
throwing myself under a tree, passed the lirtft of many days 
that flew away in perfect fiulolenffo and ■vkguo and un¬ 
meaning reverie. 

In spite of my great plans, which demanded tho devotion 
of a life, and wero to command the admiration of a grateful 
and enlightened world, I was so anxious about tho fate of 
my prizo essay that all my occupations suddenly ceased 
I could do nothing. I could only tliiuk of sentences which , 
might have been more musical, and deductions yhich 
might havo been more logically true. Now that it was 
finished I felt its imperfectness. ^Yeck aftqj: week I grow 
more desponding, afld on the very mornmg of tho decision 
I had entirely discarded all hope. « ^ 

It was annouifcbet* the medal’was awai tied,* and to me. 

• • • 
Amid the plaudits of a crowded theatro, I recited my 

triumphant essay. Full pf victor/, my confident voice lent 

additional euphony to the flowing sentence, and my bright 

firm eye added to tho acutezfbss of my reusoning, and 

enforced th^ justice of my thdbry. 1 was entirely satisfied. 

No passage seemed weak. Noble, wealthy, tho son of the 
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minister, congratulations came thick'upon me. The seniors 
complimented each other on such on example to tlio students. 
I was the idol of the university. The essay was ( printed, 
lavishly praised in all the journals, and its author, full of 
youth and promise^ hailed' as tho future „ ornament of his 
country. I retuyned*to my father in a blazo of glory. 


CHAPTER II. 

I addressed him with the confidence that I was now a 
jnnan, and a distinguished man. My awe of his character 
had greatly worn off. I wus most cordial to tho Bilroness, 
but a slight strain of condescension was infused into my 
courtesy. I had lo.ng ceased to view her with dislike ; on 
tho contrary, t ‘I had even become her protege. That was 
now over. We were not less warm, but I was now tho 
protector; ancl if there were a slight indication of pique or 
a chance ebullition df*tcmpqr, instead of.their calling forth 
any similar sentiments on my side, I only fi bowed with 
deference to her charms, or mildly, smiled on tho engaging 
weaknesses jjf tho inferior sox. I was not less solf-concei Led 
or less affected than before, hut my self-conceit and my 
affectation wore of a nobler nature. • I did not consider 

if 

myself a less finished member of society, but I was also 
equally proud of being tfio historiographer of the Dorians. 
I was never gloomy * I was ncvqy in ropose. Sfelf-satisfac- 
tion sparkled on my countenance, ar-1 my carriage was 
agitated with the earnestness and tho excitement with 
which I busied mysplf -with the Jrivial and the kite. My 
father smiled, half with delight and half with humour, 
upon my growing consciousness of importance, and intro¬ 
duced mo to his friends with increased satisfaction *He 
even listened to me while, one day after dinner, I disserted 
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upon the Pelasgi; but vflion he found that I b^iovcd m 
innate ideas, he thought that my sclf-dclusioff began to 
grow sorjjous. 

As lie was one of those men who believed that directly 
to oppose a perqpn in his opinions is a certain mode of 
confirming him in his oiyor, he attacked nae by a masked 
battery. Affecting no want bf interest in my pursuits, ho 
said to mo one day in a caijpless tone, ‘ Contarini, I am no 
grdht friend to "reading, but as you havo a that way, 
if 1 wore you,* during tlitf vacation, I woulj turn over 
Voliairo/ 

Now I had ncvei read any work of Voltaire’s. The 
truth is, I had no great opinion of the philosopher of 
Forney * (or my friend, the ProUssor, had assuw$ me that 
Voltaire knew nothing of the Dorians, that bis Hebrew 
also was invariably incorrect, and that ho was altogether a 
superficial person : but I chanced do followVmy father’s 
counsel. 

I stood before the hundred volumes; I glanced with 
indifference upon the wondroustand filching shelf. His¬ 
tory, poetry, philosophy, the lucitf narrative^ and the wild 
invention, and the uni™passioned truth, they were mil 
before mo, and with my ancient weakness for*romance I 
drew out Zadig. Never shall 1 forget the effect this work 
produced on me. What I had been long seeking offered 
itself. This strange mixture of brilliant fantasy and poignant 
truth, this unrivalled Blending of ideal creation and worldly 
wisdom, it all seemed to «pcuk to my two natjires. I 
wandered a poet iijTtfet: streets of Babylon, or onTlio.banks 
of the Tigris. A philosopher and a statesman, I moralised 
over the condition of many and the latere of government. 
The style enchanted me. I delivered # inyself up to the full 
abandonment of its wild and brilfinnfc.giaoo. 

I devoured ^hen; all, volume after volume. -Morning, and 
night, and noon, a volume washover my companion. I ran 
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to it aftri' my moals, it reposed" uudor my pillow. As I 
read I roarfcd, I laughed, I shouted with wonder and admi¬ 
ration \ I trembled with indignation at the fortunes of my 
luce; my bitter smile sympathised with tho searching 
ridicule and withering mockery. 

Pedants, and priekts, and tyrants; the folios of dunces, 
the fires of inquis : tors, and tlio dungeons of kings; and the 
long, dull system of imposture and misrule that had sat 
like a gloating incubus on the fair neck of Nature; and all 
our ignorance, and all our weaknoss, and ail our folly, and 
all our infinite imperfection, I looked round, I thought 
of the dissertation upon the Dorians, and I considered 
myself the most contemptible of my wretched species. 

1 returr od to tlio university. I rallied round me my old 
companions, whom I had discarded in a fit of disgusting 
pedautry, but nonow merely to hold high revels. The 
goblet indeed still Circled, “but a bust of tho author of 
‘ Cundidc ’ oyer the head of the president warned us, with 
a smilo of prophetic derision, not to debase ourselves ; and 
if wc drank deep, oilr potr tions were perhaps necessary to 
refresh tho inexperienced efforts of such rovices in phi¬ 
losophy. Yet we mado way ; even tho least literary read 
the romantics, or parts of the Philosophical Dictionary; tho 
cmancipation of our minds was rapidly effecting; wo en¬ 
tirely disembarrassed ourselves of prejudice ; wo tried every¬ 
thing by the test of first principles, and finally we resolved 
ourselves into a secret union for the llmolioration of socioty. 

Of this institution I had the honour of tfeing elected 
president* by acclamation. My roc^fiT'wero the point of 
meeting. The members -were in number twelve, chiefly 
my equals in rank undertime. One or two of them were 
youths of tidont, and not wholly untincturcd by lottors; 
tho rest wero ardent, delighted with tho novelty of what 
they did and heard, and, adopting our thoughts, arrived at 
conclusions the truth of which they did not doubt. 
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My great reputation at tho university long ^'evented 
these meetings from being viewed with suspicion, and 
when the, revolutionary nature of our opinions occasionally 
developed itself in a disregard far the authorities by some 
of our society, wljo perhaps considered such licence as tho 
most delightful portion of tho new philosophy, my interest 
often succeeded in stifling a public explo^on. In course of 
time, however, the altered Jbcnor pf my own conduct could 
no*longer be eoncealcd. *My absence from Hfetures had 
long been overlooked, from the convietiorf that tho time 
thus gained was devoted to the profundity of prival o 
study ; but tlie systematic assembly at my rooms of those 
who wore most eminent for their disregard of discipline 
and thefr neglect of study could* no longer bo fjpate’d with 
inattention, and after several intimations from inferior 

* 9 

officers, I was summoned to the presence -of the High 
Principal. • • \ 

This great personage was a clear-headed, cold-minded, 
unmanageable individual. I conkl not cloud Ins intellect or 
control his purposew My cvcr-f^iccessfdl sophistry and my 
ever-fluent sjjpech failed. At tho end of cjyery appeal ho 
recurred to his determiiyitiop to maintain the discipline of 
of the university, and repeated with firmness tlyit this was 
the last time our violation of it should he privately noticed. 
1 returned to my roams in a dark rage. My natural im¬ 
patience of control ibid hatred of responsibility, which had 
been kept off of late years by tTie fondness for society 
which developed itself wtyli my growing passions, camo 
bock upon mo. Iftrarsed authority; I paced my.room like 
Catiline. * • * 

At this moment my accustomed companions assembled. 
•They were ignorant of what had passed, but they seemed 
to me to look like conspiratorsf Moody and ferocious, I 
headed the fjible,and filling aPbumper, £ drank confusion 
to all government. They weye surprised at such a novel 
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commencement, for in general we only arrived at this great 
result by the growing and triumphant truths of a long 
, evening; but they received my proposition, as indeed tlioy 
over did, with a shout. 

The wine warmed mo. I told them all. I even exag¬ 
gerated in my rage the annoying intelligence. I described 
our pleasant meetings about to cease for ever. I denounced 
the iniquitous system, which wpuld tear us from the pur¬ 
suit of re^I knowledge and ennobling truths, knowledge 
tln.t illuminated, and truths that should support the des¬ 
tinies of existing man, to the deplorablo and disgusting 
study of a small collection of imperfect volumes, written by 
Greeks and preserved by Goths. It was hitler to think 
that wo must part. Suioly society, cruel society, would 
too soon sever the sweet and agreeable ties that bound our 
youth. Why shoqjd w$ ever be parted ? Why, in pur¬ 
suance of an unnatmal system, abhorred by all of us, why 
were we to he dispersed, and sent.forth to dolnde tko woild 
in monstrous disguises of priests, and soldiers, and states¬ 
men ? Out upon f.iioh hypocrisy ! A curse light upon the 
craven knave ,,av]io would not strugglo for, his salvation 
from such a monotonous and degrading doom ! The world 
was before us. hot us seize it in our prime. Let us hasten 
away; let us form in some inviolate solitude a ru.ciety 
founded upon the eternal principles >of truth and justice. 
Let us fly from the feudal system, loobies and wealthy, 
let us cast our titles to the winds, and our dro c s to the 
earth which produced it. Let us pride ourselves only on 
the gifts o p nature, and exist only on J •^beneficence. 

1 ceased, and throo loud rounds of cheering announced 
to the High Principal and all };ia slaves that we had not 
yielded. 

Wo drank deep. A proposition came forth wiih tho 
wine of every glass. We all talked of America. Already 
wo vioved ourselves in a prynoeval forest, existing by tho 
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chase, to which many df na were devoted. Tb* very ne¬ 
cessary toil of life seemed, in such an existence, to consist 
of what'in this worn-out world was considered the choicest 
pastime and the highest pleasure. And the rich climate, 
and the simple ip armors, and tho intelligible laws, and the 
fail* aborigines who raupt be attracted, by,such interesting 
strangers, all hearts responded to the glowing vision. I 
alone was grave and thgughtfpl. Tho remembrance of 
Master Frederick and the Venotian cxpeditflJh, although 
now looked back to as childish seraph, gendered me 
nevertheless the most practical of the party. I saw imme¬ 
diately the invincible difficulty of our reaching with success 
such a distant laud. 1 lamented the glorious times when 
tho forests of our own northern Ihud conhl atforA^an asylum 
to the brave and free • 

The young Count do Palilcn was a great hunter. Wild 
in his life and daring in his tompA*, he possessed at the 
same time a lively and not uncultivated intellect. He had 
a taste for poetry, and, among other accomplishments, was 
an excellent actor: He rose up as I* s^oke, like a volcano 
out of the sefw ‘ I have it, Flemitfg, I have it! ’ he shouted, 
with a dancing eye and ex jilting voice. ‘ You know# tho 
great forest of Jonsterna. Often huvo I hunted in it. The 
forest near us is but, as it were, a huge root of that,vast 
woodland. Nearly in its centre is an ancient and,crumb¬ 
ling castle, which, like all old ruins, is of coprso haunted. 
No peasant dare approach it. At its very mention the 
face of the forest farmer will grow gri^ro and serious. Let 
us fly to it. become the’scaring ghosts whom all 

avoid. Wo shall bo free from •man, we shall live only for 
ourselves, we » but his* proposition was drowned in our 
excited cheers, and rising together, wp all pb dged a sacred 
vow to stand or fall by each ofher in Ibi- gri at struggle 
for freedom yid fpv nature. " t 

The uight passed in canvassing plans to render t his 
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mighty scheme practicable. Tho 'first point was to baffle 
all inquiries after our place of refuge, and to throw all 
pursuers off the scent. We agreed that on a certain day 
we should take our way, m small and separate parties, by 
different routes to the old ^castle, which we calculated was 
about sixty miles distant. Each ^man was to bear with 
him a rifle, a swprd, and pistols, a travelling cloak, his 
knapsack, and as much ^immuriition as he could himself 
carry. Out usual hunting drbss afforded, an excellent 
nniform, and those who were without it wore immediately 
to supply themselves. We were to quit the university 
wiihout notice, and each of us on the same day was to 
write to his friends to notify his sudden departure on a 
pedestrian „lour in Norway. Thus wo calculated‘to gain 
time and effectually to baffle pursuit. 

Jn spite of our .lavish allowances, as it ever happens 
among youi\g men, money »was wanting. All that we 
possessed was instantly voted a common stock, bnt several 
men required'riflcs, and funds were deficient. I called for 
a crucible: I openbd a cabinet: I draw out my famous 
gold medal. \ gazed at-it for a moment, a$d the classic 
cliegrs amid which it had bpen .awarded seemed -to rise 
upon my e$r. I dashed away the recollection, and in a 
few minutes the splendid reward of my profound researches 
was melting over the fire, and affording tho means of our 
full equipment. 


CHAPTER. Ill* 

It was the fourth iqprnJiig of our journey. JMy companion 
was Ulric do JJrahe. Ho was my only junior among tho. 
hand, delicate of frame*and affectionate in disposition, 
though hasty if excited, l)nb L my enthusiastic admirer. * He 
was niv groat friend, and I almost as intent to support 
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him undo? the fatigue, as‘about the success of orf enter- 
prise. Iu our progress I had bought a donkey of a farmer, 
and loaded it with a couple of kegs of the brandy of the 
country. Wo had travelled the 'last two days entirely in 
the forost, passing many farm-houses and several villages, 
and as wo believed were pow near our f>oint; 0 / rendezvous. 

1 kicked on the donkey befdre me, and smiled on Ulric. 

I would have carried his rjjle as jvell as my own, bnt his 
ardfent temper and devoted'love supported him*Sind when 
T expressed my»anxiety about his toil, he nnfy lyughed and 
redoubled his pace. 

Wo were pushing along on an old turf road cut through 
the thick woods, when suddenly, at the end of a side vista, 

I beheld the tower of a castle. ‘ Jbnstcrna! ’ I shoyted, and 
I ran forward without the donkey. It was # moro distant 
than it appeared; bnt at length no came to a large piece 
of clear land, and at the other ♦side oftt wo belfeld the long 
dreamt-of building. It was a vast strnclure, rather dilapi¬ 
dated than ruined. With delight I observed a human 
beingp moving upon, the keep, whom iVecognised by his 
uniform to be .one cf us, and as wo approached nearer we 
distinguished two or tlireQ of .our co-mates stretched up*>n 
the turf. They all jumped up and ran forward welcomo 
us. How heartily wc shook hands, and congratulated eych 
other on our re-union! More than half were already 
assembled. All hud* contrived, besides their .own equip- . 
incuts, to bring something for the commofi stock. There 
was plenty df bread, and brandy, and game. Some were 
already out collcct&ig wood. Bofor'e noon the rest arrived, 
except Pahlen and his comrade. - And they came at last, 
and we receive^ them with,a cheer, fer Jhe provident vice- 
president, like an ancient warrior, was seated in a cart. 

( Do not suppose that I am done u^>, boys,’ said the gay 
dog 1 have brought gunpowder.’ 

When we had all assembledfWe rushed into the castle^ 
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and in Vhe true spirit* of boyhcfbd examined everything. 
There was’a large knights' hall, covered with tapestry and 
tattered banners. It was settled that this should be onr 
chief apartment. Wo even found a huge oak-table and 
some other rude and ancient furniture. We appointed 
committees of examination. Some surveyed the cellars and 
dungeons, some the out-builcfiugs. We wero not afraid of 
ghosts, but marvellously fearful that we might have been 
anticipated oy some human beings, as wild and less pHilo- 
sophic.il than ^ourselves. It whs a perfect solitude. Wo 
cleared and cleaned out the hall, lighted an immense fire, 
arranged our stores, appointed their koeper, made beds 
with pur cloaks, piled our arms, and cooked onr dinner. 
An hour .after sunset onr* first meal was prepared' and the 
Secret Union for the Amelioration of Society resumod their 
sittings almost in r» savrge state. 

I shall never forget the sCcne and the proud exultation 
with which I beheld it: the vast and antique hall, the 
mystic tapestry moving and moaning with every gust of 
the windy night, tut deep shades of the distant comers, the 
flickering light flung by the blazing hearth and the huge 
piae torches, the shining erms, the rude but plenteous 
banquet, the picturesque revellers, and I, their president, 
with ray sword pressing on a frame ready to dare all tilings. 
‘ This, this is oxistcnce! ’ I exclaimed. 4 Oh ! let us live by 
our own right arms, aud let no law bo stronger than onr 
swords!' 

I was even surpif sed by the savage yoll of exultation with 
which my almost unconscious exclamation was received. 
But wo were like young tigers, who, for a moment tamed, 
had now for the first "Time tasted blood, and rushed back to 
their own nature. A band of philosophers, we had insen¬ 
sibly placed ourselves in' the' most anti-philosophical posi¬ 
tion. Flying from the feudal system, we,bad unawares 
taken refuge in its favourite haunt. AH our artificial 
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theories of universal benevolence vanished. Wo deter¬ 
mined to be what fortune bad suddenly made us. We 
discarded tlio abstract truths which had in no ago of tho 
world ever been practised, an<J weije of course therefore 
impracticable. We smiled at our ignorance gf human na¬ 
ture and ourselves. Tho Secret Union for tho Amelioration 
of Society suddenly turned into a corps of bandits, and 
their philosophical president was^yoted their captain. 


CHAPTER IV. 

• • 

Tt was midnight. They throw themselves upofl J jheir rough 
couches, that they might Vako fresh will* the morning. 
Fatigue and brandy in a few nfinutds made them deep 
slumberers ; bnt I could not sleep. I flung a*lo g upon tho 
lire, and paced tho hall In deop communion .with my own 
thoughts. Tho Rubicon was passed. Farewell, my father, 
farewell, my step-country; farewell, literary invention, 
maudlin substitute for a poetic life; farewell, effeminate 
arts of morbid*civilisation! •From this moment I ceasofl to 
bo a boy. I was surrounded by human beings, bold and 
trusty, who looked only to my command, and I was to 
direct them to danger and guide them through peril. No 
child’s game was this, no ideal play. Wt^weflo at war, and 
at war wit|^ mankind. 

I formed my.nlans; I organised^ the whole system. 
Action must be bounded pn knowledge. I would have* no 
crude abortive efforts. Our colossal thoughts should not 
degenerate info a frolic. ^Before we commenced our career 
'of violence, I was determined thtyt I would have a thorough 
acquaintance with the country. Every castle and every 
farm-house should be catalogued. I longed for a map, that 

xQ 
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I might' 31 USG over it like a gcnbr&l. I looked upon our 
good arms'with complacency. I rejoiced that most of us 
were cunning of fence. I determined that thqy should 
daily exercise with the broadsword, and that each should 
become a dead shot with his rifle. In the perfection of our 
warlike accomplishments I sought a substitute for the 
weakness of our numbers. 

The morning at length broke. I was not in the least 
fatigued. 1 longed to commence my arrangements. It 
grew very jjold. I slept for an hour. I' was the first 
awake. I determined in fnture to have a constant guard, 
i roused Pahlen. He looked fierce iu his sleep. I rejoiced 
in his determined visage. I appointed him my lieutenant. 
I impressod upon him how much I depended upon his 
energy. We flighted a large fire, arranged the chamber, 
and prepared their mea 1 before any woke. I was deter¬ 
mined that Elicit 1 resolution shonld bo snpported by the 
comfort which they found around them; I felt that cold 
and hunger arc great sources of cowardice. 

They rose in high spirit. sc. every thing seemed delightful. 
Tlio morn appeared only a continuation of the enjoyment 
of <tlic evening. When they ,were emboldened by a good 
meal, I developed to them my plans. I ordered Ulric de 
Brajio to be firs* on guard, a duty from which no one waH 
to be exempt but Palilen and myself. The post was the 
tower which had given mo the first earnest of their fealty in 
assembling. T^o one could now approach the castle v ithout 
being perceived, ancUive took measures that the guard should 
bejporfectJy concealed. Parties were* then ordered ont in 
different directions, who were all to bring tlicir report by 
the evening banquet*; Pahlen alcvio was tore-pair to a more 
distant town, and to be absent four days. He took his cart, 
and we contrived to dress liim as like a peasant as our ward¬ 
robe would permit. His purpose was to obtain different 
costumes which were necessary for our enterprise. 1 ro- 
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m&ined with two of my men, and worked at they interior 
arrangements of our dwelling. * 

Thus passed a week, and each day the courage of my 
band became more inflamed; they panted for action. We 
were in* want of meal: I determined to attack a farmer's 
grange on the ensuing # eve, and I resolved *to head the 
enterprise myself. I took with me Ulric,and three others. 
We arrived an hour before ^unset $t the devoted settlement; 
it had been ali^ady well tfeconnoffred. liobbtfites in this 
country were unknown; we had to encourifer no precau¬ 
tions. We passed the door of the'granary, rifled it, stored 
our cart, and escaped without a dog barking. We returned 
two hours before midnight; and the excitement of this 
evening*! shall never forget. Atl wero bursting wiCli inad 
enthusiasm; I alone looked grave, as if everything de¬ 
pended upon my mind. It was astonishing what an influ¬ 
ence this assumption of sericwisnoss "in the itydst of their 
wild mirth, already exercised upon my companions. I was, 
indeed, their chief; they placed in me unbounded con¬ 
fidence, and almost viewed me as u\being of another 
order. , • , 

I sent off Pahlen the npxt £ay, in the disguise of a pedlar, 
to a neighbouring village. The robbery was Jh° topic of 
general conversation; everybody was astgjzndod, and no 
one was suspected. I determined, however, not to Jhazard 
in a hurry another fenterprise in the neighbourhood. Wo 
wanted nothing except wine. Our guns eflcli day procured 
us meat, uffd tho former's,xncal was % plentiful source of 
bread. Necessity 1 ! Jcvelopes much talent: already one of 
our party was pronouncecf an excellent cook; and the last 
follow in the .world we should evar Jiave suspected put 
an old oven into perfect order, and turned out an ingenious 
mechanic. * 

It# was noc^psary to make a version in a distant part of 
tho forest. I sent out niy lieutenant with a strong party; 
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tiiey suqpeeded in driving lioma Irom a rich, farm foar 
cows in miljc. This was a groat addition to our luxuries; 
and Palilen, remaining behind, paid in disguise an observa¬ 
tory visit to another village in tho vicinity, and brought us 
home the gratifying intelligence that it was settled that 
tho robbers wero a „party from a town fiu* away, on the 
other side of tho forost. 

a 

Those cases of petty plundering prepared my band for the 
deeper deedl which I ah/ays contemplated., Parties ware 
now out for days together. Wg bogan to bo familiar with 
every square mile of country. Through this vast forest 
land, but a great distance from the castle, ran a high-mad, 
on which there was much traffic. One evening, as Ulrio 
and myself wore prowling in this neighbourhood, wo per¬ 
ceived a band of horsemen approaching; they wero cloth- 
mcrchants returning from a groat fair, eight in number, 
but only one_or two farmed,, and merely with pistols. A 
cloth-merchant’s pistol, that had .been probably loaded for 
years, and was borne, in all likelihood, by a man who would 
tremble at his own £ro, did not appear a very formidable 
weapon. The idea occurred to both of us simultaneously. 
We put on our masks, and one of us ran out from each side 
of tiie roadj and seized the bridle of the foremost horseman. 
I never saw a man so astonishod in my life; he was perhaps 
even more astonished than afraid; but we gave them no 
time. I cun scarcely describe the sceno. There was dis¬ 
mounting, and the opening of saddle-Lags, and the clinking 
of coin. I remember wishing them good night in the civilest 
tone possible, and then we were alone, «- * „ 

r stared at TJlric, Ulric stared at mo, and then vro burst 
into a loud laugh and danced abpnt the road- I quite lost 
my presence of mind, and rejoiced that no one but my 
favourite friend was present to witness my unheroio con¬ 
duct. We had a couple of forest ponies, that we had driven 
home one day from a friendly farmer, tied up in an adjoin- 
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ing wood. Wo ran Bo *111001, jumped on, and pampered 

away without stopping for iivo or six hours^ at leant 1 
think so, for it was an hour after sunset before the robbery 
was committed, and it was the hist hour of the moon before 
we reached our haunt. • * 

‘ The captain lias come 1 the captiyn has 'come! ’ wan a 
sound that always summoned my baud" Fresh faggots 
wero thrown on thfi fire; beakers of wine and brandy placed 
o» the table. ,1 called for Paid Mi and my pjpp, flung my¬ 
self 011 my seat, and, dashing tho purses tfpon the board, 
‘ I [ore,* said I, ‘ my boys I hero is our first gold! * * 


CHAPTER V. 

Tins affair of tho cloth-merqjian is igatfc us quite mad; four 
parties wore slopped in as many days. For any of om* com¬ 
panions to return without booty, or, what was much moro 
prized, without an adventure^ was considered flat treason. 

Our whole band was now seldom assembled. The travellers 
0 0 
to tho fair wero a never-failing source of profit. Each day 

we meditated bolder exploits; and, understanding tfiiit a 
wedding was about to take place in a neighbouring castle, 
I resolved to surprise tho revellers in their glory, anti cap¬ 
ture the bride. • 

One evoning as, Heated in an obscure somcr of the hall, 
I was manuring my plans for this great acliicvement, and 
most of my companions wero assembled at # their meal, 
Pahlen unexpectedly returned. He was evidentiy*Trnuch 
fatigued; hejianted for Jircatli \ hg was covered with sweat 
and dirt; his dress was torn and soiled; ho reached the 
table with staggering steps ; and, seizing a mighty flask of 
Rheflish, omptied it at a draught. 

* Where is the captain ?' l^p anxiously* inquired. 
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I advanced; lie seized me by thj arm, and led me oat of 
tlio chamber. 

‘ A strong party of police and military have entered the 
forest; they havo taken up- their quarters at a town not ton 
miles oif; their orders to discover our baud arc peremptory; 
every spot is to be searched, and the castlo will be the first. 
I have fought my way through the uncut woods. You 
must decide to-night. What will you do ?’ 

‘ Their strength ?’ "* a 

* A xunpany of infantry, a panly of rangers, and a suffi¬ 
ciently stout body of police. Resistance is impossible.’ 

‘ It seems so.’ 

‘ And escape, unless wo fly at once. To-morrow wo shall 
bo surrounded. ’ » * 

* The devil!' 

‘ I wish to heaven we were once more in your rooms, 
Floming! * * *- 

‘ Why, it would bo as well. But, for heaven’s sake, be 
calm! If wo Svaver, what will the rest do ? Let us sum¬ 
mon our energies. Is. concealment impossible ? The dun¬ 
geons ?’ 

‘Every hole will most assuredly bo searched.’ 

* An ambush might destroy them, A Vo must fight, if they 
run us to bay.* 

‘Poll!’ 

* Blow up the castle, then ?’ 

‘ ‘And ourselves?’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘ HcavehScJ what a madman you are ! It was all you, 
FlennfTg, that got us into this internal scrape. Why the 
devil should we become robbers, wlpom societydias evidently 
intended only to be robbed ?’ 

* You are poignant, Pahlt&i. Come, let us to our friends.’ 
I took him by the arm, and wb entered the hall together.* 

‘ Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘ my lieutenant brings important in* 
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telligence. A strong frnrty of military and pSlico have 
entered the forest to discover and secure tTs; they are 
twenty $0 one, and therefore too strong for an open combat. 
The castle cannot stand an hotir’s yiege, and an ambush, 
although it might prove successful, aud gain us time, will 
eventually only rendor ,our escape ufore difficult, and our 
stay here impossible. I propose, therefore, that wo should 
disperso for a few days, and, before our departure, take heed 
tlfht no traces* of recent residence arc left^pfibfiis building. 
If we succeed* in baffling their researches, wc«can again as¬ 
semble here; or, which 1 conceive will be more prudent 
and more practicable, meet once more only to arrange our 
plans for our departure to another and a more distant conn- 
try. Wo have ample funds; we*can purchase nrship. Ming¬ 
ling with the crew us amateurs, wo shall soop gain sufficient 
science. A new career is before u». The Baltic leads to the 
Mediterranean. Think of its*blue walers and beaming skies; 
its archipelagoes and picturesque inhabitants. Wc have 
been bandits in a northern forest; let us now become pirates 
on a southern sra 1 ’ ■ * ^ 


No sympathetic cheer followed this eloquent appeal; 
there was a deep, dull,* dead, dismal silence. I watched 
them narrowly; all looked with fixed eyes upon tho tabic. 
I stood with folded arms ; the foot of Palikci nervously pat¬ 
ting against tho ground was the only sound. At* length, 
one by one, each dared to gaze upon another and tried to 
read his fellow’s thoughts; they could, without difficulty, 
detect the lurking but teruible alarm. * . 

* Well, gentlemen,’ I said, ‘ time presses ; I Still bj^st I 
am your captain P ’ 

‘ O Fleming) Fleming,’ ixclaimcd’tlie cook, with a broken 
•voice and most piteous aspect, and dropping my title, which 
hitherto had been sgrupulously otweryed , 1 Imw can you go 
on so f It is^quitc dreadful! ’ # 

Thero was an assenting mufniur. 
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‘ I am l .'mre J ’ continued the artist, whom I always knew 
to he the greatest coward of the set; * I am sure I never 
thought it would come to this. I thought it was only a fro¬ 
lic. I have got led on I am sure I do not know how. But 
you have such a way. What will our fathers think p Bob¬ 
bers ! How horrible V And then suppose we are shot I O 
Lord I what will onr mothers say ! And aftor all we are 
only a parcel of boys, and did it out of fun. Oh I what shall 
Ido?’ 

The grave looses with which this comic ebullition was re¬ 
ceived, proved that the sentimonts, howover undignified in 
their delivery, were congenial to the band. The orator was 
emboldened by not being laughed at for the first time in his 
life, and pro^eedod: 

‘ I am sure I think we had better give oursolves up, and 
then our families might get us through: wo can tell tho 
truth; we car say we only did it for fun, and can give up 
the money, and os much more as they liko. I do not think 
they would hang ns. Do you ? Oh !' 

‘ Tho devil take -^the hindmost,* said- tho young Ocuuli 
Bornholm, risirg, ( I am off. It will go hard if they arrest 
me, because I am out sporting with my gun, and if they do 
I will give them my name and then I should like to see them 
stop me.* 

* That will he best,’ all eagerly exclaimed and rose. ‘ Let 
qs all disperse, each alone with his gun.' 

*Let us put out tho fire/ said the cook: ‘ tlioy may hoe 
the light.’ 

‘What, without windows?* said Bornholm. 

‘ Oh I these police see everything. What shall I do with 
the kettles P Wo shcllMll get detected. To think it should 
come to this! Shot, perhaps hung! Oh 1 * 

‘ Throw everything down the well/ said Pahlen; ‘money 
and all.* 

Now I knew it was over. -I hod waited to hear Pahleu's 
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Voice, and I now saw it* was dll np. I waB not sofry. I felt 
tlio inextricable difficulties in which we were involved, and 
what qnnoyed me moBt was, that I had hitherto seon no 
mode of closing my part with dignity. 

‘ Gentlemen,^ I said, ‘ so long as yon are within those 
walls I am still your captain. Y01/ dosprt" mo, bat 1 will 
not disgrace yon. Fly theft; fly to you% schools and homes, 
to your affectionate parents apd your dutiful tutors. I 
cdiould have Jniown with whoift* I leaguedrrAysolf. I at 
least am not«a boy, and although now a ldlfdgr without fol¬ 
lowers, I will still, for the honour of my race and the world 
in which we breathe, I will still believe that I may And 
trustier bosoms, and pursue a more eminent cadger.’ 

Ulrfc do Brahe rushed forwtfrd and placed himself by my 
side: ‘ Fleming, 1 he said, •! will never desert you 1 * 

I pressed his hand with the v^irmth it desorved, but the 
feeling of solitude had comoover nA. I wished to be aldno. 
* No, Ulric,’ I replied, ‘.we must part. I will tie no one to 
my broken fortunes. And, my friends all, let us not part 
in.bittorness. Excuse me, if in a megnent of irritation I 
said aught fjiat was unkind to thoso I love, depreciating to 
those whose conduct L ha^e ever had causo to admire. 
Some splendid hours we have passed togetliqp, some brief 
moments of gay revel, and glorious dicing, and sublimo 
peril. Wo must part. I will believo that our destiny, and 
not our will, separates us. My grood sword,’ I exclaimed, 
and I drew it from the scabbard, ‘ in futufo you shall belong 
to the brifrest of the brf^ve,’ and kissing it, I presented it 
to Pahlen. ‘ And now one brimming cup 4 o tlie^past. 
Pledge mo all, and in spite of every danger, with a merry 
face.’ • ■ t » . 


Each man quaffed the goblet till it was dry, and performed 
the supernaculum, and then I talked to a distant part of 
the flail, wlpspei;ing as I pas&ed Pahlen, * See that every¬ 
thing necessary is done.' 
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The ca&jble well was the general receptaclo for all out' 
goods and plunder. In a few minutes the old hall presented 
almost the same appearance as on our arrival. The fire was 
extinguished. Everything disappeared. By the light of a 
solitary torch, each man took his rifle, and his knapsack, 
and his cloak, and tlic»i we were about to disperse. I shook 
hands with each, IJlric de Brahe lingered behind, and once 
more whispered his earnest^ desire^ to accompany me. But 
I forbade him, and he quitted me lather irritated. 

I was alono._ xn a few minutes,* when. I believed that all 
had gone forth, I came out. Ere I departed, I stopped before 
the old castle, and gazed upon it, grey in the moonlight. 
Tho mighty pines rose tall and black into the dark blue air. 
All was silent., The beauty and the stillness blended with 
my tumultuous emotions, and in, a moment I dashed inti; 
poctiy. Forgetting ( tho imminent danger in which my 
presence on tins spot, *v r ou my voice, might involve mo, 1 
poured forth my passionate farewell to tho wild scene of my 
wilder life. I round a fierce solaco in this expression of my 
heart. I discovered fysubstitutc for the expi foment of action 
in the cxcitemeqt of thought. Deprived of my castle and 
my followers, I fled to my ideal world for refuge. There I 
found them, 9 forest far wilder and more extensive, a castle 
far more picturesque and awful, a hand infinitely more 
courageous and more true. My imagination supported me 
under my whelming mortification. Crowds of characters, 
and incidents, and passionate scenes,.clustered into my 
brain. Agdn I acted, again I gave the prompt decision, 
again I supplied the never-failing expedient, again we 
revelled, fought, and plundered. 

It was midnight, wlv?n, wrapping himself,in his cloak, 
and making a bed of fern, the late lord of Jonstorna betook 
himself to his solitary slumber beneath the wide canopy of 
heaven. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

• • 

I ROSE with the* sun, and the first thought that occurred to 
mo was to write a tragedy. The castle "in the forest, the 
Protean Pahlen, the tender-hearted Ulnc, the craven cook, 
v^lio was to be the traitor* to beVay the all-mforesting and 
marvellous hero, myself, # hcrc was materirffT What solilo¬ 
quies, what action, what variety of character f I" threw 
away my cloak, it wearied me, and walked on, waving my 
arm, and spouting a scene. I longed for the moment that 
I could deliver to an imperishable scroll these vivhtcreations 
of my fancy. I determined to make my way to*tho nearest 
town and record these strong conceptions^. ore the fire of 
my feelings died away. I was suddenly challenged by .the 
advance guard of a party of soldiers. They had orders to 
stop all travellers, and bring them to their commanding 
officer. T Accordingly repaired to thpir chief. 

T had no fear as to the result. I should affect to be a 
I ravelling student, and, in case of any difficulty, I had de¬ 
termined to dbnfide my name to the officer. But this was 
unnecessary. I went through my examination with such a 
confident air, that nothing was suspected, and I wifs per¬ 
mitted to proceed.* This was the groundwork for a new in¬ 
cident, and in the third act I instSmtly introduced a visit'In 
disguise to the camp of tho enemy. 

I refreshed myself at a farm-house, where I # fcnind some 
soldiers billeted. I was»amused with being the subject of 
their conversation, and f|lt my importance. As I thought, 
however, it was but prndent to extricate myself from the 
forest without any unnecessary Joss ftf time, I took my way 
towards its skirts, and continued advancing in that direction 
for several *days, until I found myself* in a district with 
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winch I $i r as unacquainted. I had now gained the open 
country. Emerging from the straggling woodland one 
afternoon about an hour before sunset, I found myself in a 
highly cultivated and beautiful land. A small but finely- 
formed lake spread bofore me covered with wild fowl. On 
its opposite side rose ^ a gentle acclivity richly wooded and 
crowned by a magnificent castle. The declining sun shed a 
beautiful warm light over the prtud building, and its parks 
and gardens, d the surrounding land, which was covoiod 
with orchards' and small fields of tall golden grain. 

The contrast of all this civilisation and beauty with the 
recent scene of my savage existence was very striking. I 
leant in,thought upon my rifle, and it occurred to mo that, 
in my dark work, although indeed its characteristic was the 
terrible, there too should bo something sunny, and fresh, and 
fair. For if in nature anvl in life man finds these changes 
so delightful, lo also should it be in the ideal and the poetic. 
And the thought of a heroino camo into my mind. And 
while my heart was softened by the remembrance of woman, 
and the long-repressed waters of my passionate affections 
came gushing through the stem rocks that had so long bent 
them away, a fanciful and sparkling equipage appeared ad¬ 
vancing at a-rapid paco to tlio castle. A light and brilliant 
carriage, drawn by four beautiful grey horses, and the chas¬ 
seur in an hussar dress, and the cartffcoling outriders, an¬ 
nounced a pfrsonage of. distinction. They advanced j the 
road ran by my feet. As they approached I porceived 
that tliere was only a lady in the carriage.^ I could not dis¬ 
tinguish mfich, but my heart was prophetic of her charms. 
The carriage was within fivo yards of mo. Never had I 
beheld so beautiful ancPsumptuorfs a creature. A strange 
feeling come over me^the carriage and the riders suddenly 
stopped, and its mistress, sWting from her seat, exclaimed, 
almost shouted ‘ Contarini 1 surely, ContRrini i * 
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CHAPTER VII 

• • 

I rushed forward ^ I seized her extended hand; the voice 
called back tho sweetness of thp past; my memory strng- 
ated through 4 he mist of* many years—* Ch^feilfana! ’ 

I had secn«her once 01* twice since the golden ago of, our 
early loves, bnt not of late. I had hoard, too, that she had 
married, and heard it with a pang. Her husband. Count 
Norberg, I now learnt, was tho lord of the cost\q before us. 
I gavS a hurried explanation* of my presenco^ a* walking 
tour, a sporting excursion^ anything did, while I held her 
sweet hand, and gazed upon her*sparkling faco. 

I gave my gun and knapsack to attendant, and jumped 
into the carriage. So many questions uttered in so kind a 
voice ; I nover felt happier. Our drive lasted only a few 
minutes, yet it was long enough for'Christiana to toll mo a 
thousand times how rejoiced she was to moot me, and how 
determined tjint I should be her guest. • 

We dashed through the castle gates. Alighting, I led her 
through the hall, up the lofty staircase, find into a snito of 
saloons. No one was there. Sho ran with mo a upstairs, 
would herself point out to me my room, and,was wild^wit h 
glee. ‘I havo not%ime to talk now, Contarini. We dine 

in an hour. I will dress*as fast as Icon, and then we shall 

• • a 

meet in the drafring-room.’ • 

I was alone, and throwing myself into a chair, uttered a 
deep sigh. It evon surjJriscd me, &>s I felt at this moment 
veiy happy. The servant entered with my limited wardrobe. 
I tried to make myself look as much like a man of tho world 
arid as little like a bandit as “possible; hut I was certainly 
more picturesque than splendid. When I had dressed I for- 
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got to desfeend, and leant over the mantel-piece, gazing oil 
tho empty stove. Tlio remembrance of my boyhood over¬ 
powered me. I thought of the garden in which yre had 
first met, of her visit to mo in the dark to solace my despair; 
I asked myself why in her presence o very thipg seemecT beau¬ 
tiful, and I felt* happy V t 

Some one tappet} at tho door. * Are you ready ? * said 
the voice of voices. I oppned tjie door, and taking her 
hand, we exchanged look'fl of joyful love, njid descended 
together. * • • 

Wo entered tho saloon. * She led me up to a middle-aged 
blit graceful personage ; she introduced me to her husband 
os tho oldest and dearest of her friends. There were several 
other gentleman in the room who had como to eirjby ilic 
chase with their host, but no ladies. We dined at a round 
table, and I was scaled Christiana. The conversation 
ran*almost entirely on the robbers, of whom I heard roman¬ 
tic and ridiculous accounts. I asked the Countess how she 
should like to be tho wife of a bandit chief? 

* I hardly know \jpJiat I should do,’ she answered play¬ 
fully, * were I tcvmeet with some of those interesting ruffians 
of wjiom we occasionally read ^ but I foar, in this age of 
, reality, theso f sentimental heroes would bo difficult to dis¬ 
cover.’ 

‘Yes; I liavo no doubt,* said a yonng^nobleman opposite, 
4 that if we could detect this very captain', of whom we have 
daily heard such Interesting details, wd should find him to 
be nothing better th^n a decayed innkeeper, or*a broken 
subaltern ht<the best.* • 

4 YoiTtbink so ? * I replied. 4 In this age we are as prone 
to disbelieve in the extraordinary sis we were once eager to 
credit it. I differ from you about the subject of our present 
discussion, nor do I believe'him to be by any means a com¬ 
mon character.* * . ' « 

. * 

My remark attracted general observation. I spoke in a 
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confident but slow ancf serious tone. I wished tc* impress 
on Christiana that 1 was no longer a child. # 

‘ But may I ask on what grounds you have formed your 
opinion P ’ said the Count. • 

‘ Principally u^on my own observation,* I replied. 

‘ Your own observation ! ’ exclaimed^nine h*ost. ‘ What, 

• • 

have you seen him , 

‘ Yes.’ 

• • 

'Jhey would Jjave thought me joking had looked so 
grave, but mysterious air ill accorded with J!ncir smiles. 

‘ I was with him in the forest/ 1 continued, * and held 
considerable conversation with him. I oven accompanied 
him to his haunt, and witnessed his assembled bqnd.’ 

‘ Aro -you serious ! ’ all exclaimed. The Qpimtcss was 
visibly interested. # 

‘ But were you not very frightened ? r # sJio inquired. 

* Why should I he frightened ? ’ I*mswero£; ‘ a solitary 

student ottered but poor prey. He wouid have passed mo 
unnoticed had I not sought his acquaintance, Tind ho was a 
sufficiently good ju^lgc of human natuno speedily to discover 
that I was not likely to betray him. 1 9 

‘ And what sort of a man is he? ’ asked the young no\jlo. 
‘ Is he young ?*’ 

‘ Vcry.* m _ 

‘ Well, I think thjs is the most extraordinary incident 
that ever happened * * observed the Count. 

* It is most interesting,’ added ttie CouiAess. 

‘ Whatever may be his rank or appearance, it is all up 
with him by this •time,’ remarked an old gentleman. 

* I donbt it,’ I replied, mildly, but firmly. 

‘Doubt it! # I tell you •what, if ygu were a little older, 
and knew this forest as well as I do, you would see that 
his escape is impossible. Never*wer8 such arrangements. 
Thoj*e ns not a square foot ef ground that will not be 
scouted, and stations left on every cross road. I was 
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with tho commanding officer onfy yesterday. Ho cannot 
escape. 1 *■ 

* He cannot escape/ echoed a hitherto silent gnest, who 
was a great sportsman. "* I will bet any snm ho is taken 

before the week is over.' ■> 

[ t 

‘If it would »ot shock our fair hostess, Count Prater/ I 
rejoined, * rest assiured you should forfeit your stako.* 

My host and his guest&cxchaaged looks, as if to ask each 
other whoNtVs this very young man who talked with such 
coolness on snch extraordinary subjects. Hut they were 
not cognisant of the secret cause of this exhibition. I wished 
to introduce myself as a man to tho Countess. I wished 
her to associate my name with something of a more exalted 
nature thatt'Our nursery romance. I did not, indee'd, desiro 
that she should conceive that I was less sensible to her in¬ 
fluence, but I was determined sho should feel that her 
influence was exorcised over fto ordinary being. I felt that 
my bold raoyo had already in part succeeded. I more than 
once caught hor eyo, and read the blended feeling of astonish¬ 
ment and interesfcVitli which she listened to me. 

‘ Well, perhaps he may not bo taken in a week/ said ibo 
betting Count Prater; ‘it would-be annoying to lose my 
wager by an hour.* 

‘ Ray a fortnight then/ said the young nobleman. 

‘A fortnight, a year, an ago, what yon please/ I ob¬ 
served. 

‘ Ton will bet, then, that ho will not be taken ? ’ said 
Connt Prater, eagerly. 

‘ I will “bet that tho expedition retires in despair/ I re¬ 
plied. 

* Well, what shall ’‘ft. bo ? ’ asked the Cottnt, feeling that 
he had an excellent bet, and yet fearful, from my youthful 
appearance, that onr host might deem it but dolicato to 
insure its being n light one. 

‘ What you please/ I replied ; 1 1 seldom bet, but when I 
do, T earo not. how high the stako may be.* 
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4 Five or fifty, or, if you please, five hundred dollars,’ 

suggested the Count. * 

4 Five thousand, if you like/ 

4 We are very moderate here* baron, 1 said our host, with 
a smile. 4 You university heroes frighten ns,’ 

4 Well, then/ I exclaimed, pointing to the Countess’ left 
arm, 4 you see this ruby bracelet P the lofter shall supply its 
fellow.* • * 

^ Bravo! ’ sAid tho young nobleman; prta Prater was 
forced to com&nt. . • - 

Many questions were now asked about tho robbers, as to 
the nature and situation of their haunt; their numbers; 
their conduct. To all these queries I replied wi'^t/is much 
detail as was safe, but with the air of one wlnTwas resolved 
not in any way to compromise tho wild outlaw, who had 
established his claim to be considered ft man of honour. 

In tho evening the count and his friends sat down to 
cards, and I walked up and down tho saloon ip conversation 
with Christiana. I found her manner to mo greatly changed 
since tho morning. She was evidently more constrained; 
evidently she felt that in her previous bufist of cordialii y 
she had forgotten that timo*might havo changed mo Aorc 
than it had her. I spoko to her little of honftf. I did nob 
indulge in the details of domestic tattle ;Tl surprised her 
by tho wild and gldbmy tono in which I mentioned myself 
and my fortunes. I mingled with my repklefss prospect *ef 
the future the bitterest sarcasms on my present lot; and, 
when I had almost alanhed her. by Any malignant misan¬ 
thropy, I dartei into a. train of gay nonsense or tender 
reminiscences, and piqued her by the easy and rapid mode 
in which my temper seemed to shifb*Tfom morbid sensibility 
to callous mockery. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

t \ 

I retired to my room, and wrote a letter to my servant at 
the university, directing him to repair to Norberg Castle 
with my horses and wardrobe. The fire blazed brightjy; 
the pen was freJi and brisk; the idea rushe^ into my head 
in a moment,*■ and I commenced my tragedy. I had already 
composed the first scene in my head. The plot was simple, 
and had been finally arranged while walking up and down 
the salotrtx with the Countess. A bandit chief falls, in love 
with the wife of a rich noble, the governor of the province 
which is tho sceno of his ravages. I sat up nearly all night 
in. fervid composition,, f wrote with greater facility than 
before, because my experience of life was so much increased 
that I had no difficulty in making my characters think and 
act. There was, indqpd, little art in my creation, hut there 
was much vitality. 

I rose very late, and found that the clincc *had long ago 
- called forth my follow guests. u I could always find amuse¬ 
ment in musing over my next scene, and I sauntered forth, 
almost unconscious of what I did. I found Christiana in a 
fanciful"flower garden. She wus bending down tending a 
ftTvourite plant. My heart beat, my spirit seemed lighter; 
she heard my step, she raised her smiling face, and gave mo 
a flower. 4 

‘ All! does not this remind you ,’ 1 1 said, ‘ of a spot of early 
days? I should grieve if you had forgotten Uie scene of 
our first acquaintance. ’ 

‘ The dear garden house.exclaimed Christiana, with an 
arch smile. ‘ Never shall I forget it. 0 Contarini, whf.t a 
litllo boy you were then ! ’ 
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* We wandered about*together till the noon had long 
passed, talking of old times, and then we entered the castle 
for rest. She was as gay as a young creature in spring, 
but I was grave, though not gloomy. I listened to her 
musical voice. I watched the thousand ebullitions of hor 
beaming grace. I could not talk, if coi^ld ‘only assent to 
her cheerful observations, and repose w peaceful silence, 
full of tranquil joy. The jnorniijg died away ; the hunters 
returned; we Reassembled to tail?'over theirda^’s exploits, 
and speculate^>n the result of my bet with uount Fraler. 

No tidings were heard of the Jobbers; nearly every ob¬ 
servation of yesterday was repeated. It was a fine specimen 
of rural conversation. They ate keenly, they drank freely, 
and I' nejoiccd when they were "fairly seated £gam at their 
card-table, and I was once jnoro with Christiana. 

I was delighted when she quoted fho finrp and seated 
herself at the piano. I care .little far a melodious voice,*as 
it gives me no ideas, but.instruincntal music is a truo source 
of inspiration; and as Christiana executed tile magnificent 
overture of a great German master, I moulded my feelings 
of the morning into a scene, and, when I again found my¬ 
self in my room, I recorded it with facility, or only with 
a degree of difficulty with which it was cxlplarating to 
contend. ^ 

At the end of three days my servant arrived, ancf gave 
mo the first intimation tliht myself and my^ recent com¬ 
panions were expelled, for whicli I cared as little as for 
their gold*medal. m 

Three weeks Hew away, distinguished by nQ particular 
incident, excepting the lbss of his gage by Count Prater, 
and my mangold care that ho sljguld redeem it. The 
. robbers could not in any manner be traced, although Jon- 
sterna afforded some indications. The wonder increased 
anc^ was universal, and my exploits 'afforded a subject for 
a pamphlet, the cheapunc* of whose price, the publisher 
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carnostly impressed upon os, could only be justified by its 
extensive circulation. 

i 

Three weeks had flown away, threo sweet weeks, anti 
flown away in the almost constant presence of Christiana, 
or in scarcely less delightful composition. My tragedy was 
finished. I resolved lo return homo ; I longed to bring my 
reputation to the fast; yet I lingered about Christiana. 

I lingered about her, os the young bird about the first 
sunny fruit*h ; «* inexperienced lo\e dare not touch. I was 
ever with her. and each day grow -moro silent. I joined her, 
exhausted by composition.' In her presence I sought refresh¬ 
ing solace, renewed inspiration. I spoko little, for one feeling 
alone occupied my being, and even of that I was not cog¬ 
nisant, for, ifa nature to mV) was indefinite and indistinct, 
although its power was constant and irresistible. But I 
avenged myself for this strange silence when I was once 
more alone, and my fervid page teemed with the imaginary 
passion, of whose reality my unpractised nature was not 
even yet convinced. 

One evening, as we wore walking together in the saloon, 
and she was expressing her wish that I would remain, and 
her wonder as to the necessity of my returning, which I 
described as.so imperative, suddenly, and in the most un¬ 
premeditated roomier, I made her the confidant of my 
literary secret. I was charmed with the temper in which 
she recoivcd it, and the deep and seribus interest which 
she expressed in 1 my success. ‘Do ydu know, 1 she added, 

1 Centaii i ii, you will think it ve*y odd, but I hifve always 
believed that you were intended for a poet.’ 

My sparkling eye, sparkling with hope and affection, 
thanked her for her sympathy, shd it was agreed that, on 
the morrow, I should read to her my production. 

I was veiy nervous when I commenced. This was the first 
time that my composition held been submitted to a human 
being, and now this submission was to take place in the 
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presence of the author* and through the mcdiutn of his 
voice. As I proceeded, I grew rather more assured. The 
interest # which Christiana really found*, or affected to find, 
encouraged me. If I hesitated, she said, ‘Beautiful!’ when- 
ever I*paused, she exclaimed* 1 Interesting!’ My voice 
grow firmer j'the interest which I my&lf took banished my 
talso shame; 1 grew excited; my modulated. voice impressed 
my sentiments, and my action sometimes explained them. 
The robber scqne was considered •Wonderful ajub full of lifo 
and nature. XJhrisiiana wnarvellcd how I^could have in- 
vented such extraordinary things and characters. At 
length I came to my heroine. Hor beauty was described 
in an elaborate and far too poetic passage. It was a perfect 
fac-simile of the Countess. It was ridiculous. Sho herself 
felt it, and, looking up, sm^ed with a faint blush. 

I had now advanced into the very heart T)f the play, and 
the scenes of sontiment liad jeomme^ped. IJiad long since 
lost my irresolution. Tl^o encouragement of Christiana, and 
the delight which I really felt in my writibg, made mo 
more than bold. .1 really acted before her. She was sus¬ 
ceptible. All know how easy it is for a yery indifferent 
drama, if well performed, to soften even the callous. Her 
eyes were suffused with tears; my emotion was also visible. 
I felt like a man brought out of a dungeon ;j ancf groping his 
way in the light. IJow could I have been so blind When all 
was so evident ? 'It was Yiot until I had recited to Chris¬ 
tiana my fictitious passion, that f had become conscious Tif 
my real feelings. I had been iguorapt all this time that I 
had boen long fktally in love with her. I thrpw'away my 
manuscript, and, seizing* her hand, ‘ 0 , Christiana! ’ I ex¬ 
claimed, 1 whj kt mockery is it thus^o veil truth P Before 
you is the leader of the band of whom you have heard so 
much. He adores you.* • 

Sh& startup!: I cannot describe the* beautiful consternation 
of her countenance. 
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‘ Oontttrini,’ she exclaimed, * are you mad! wliat can you 
mean ? ’ 

‘ Mean! ’ i poured forth; * is it doubtful ? Yos ! I repeat 
I am the leader of that band, whose exploits have so recently 
alarmed you. Cannot you now comprehend the story of 
my visiting their liaitnt ? Was it probable, was it possible, 
that I should havo> been permitted to gain their secret and 
to retire ? The robbers were youths like myself, weary of 
the dull monotony of our false and wretched life. We have 
.iokled to overwhelming force, but we have Kaffled all pur¬ 
suit. For myself, I quit for ever a country I abhor. Ero 
a year lias passed I shall roam a pirate on the far waves of 
the ./Egean. One tie only binds me to this rigid climo. In 
my life i haye loved only one being. I look npftn her. 
Yes ! yes ! it is you, Christiana. On the very brink of my 
exile Destiny has brought ns once more together. Oh! let 
us 1 never part! 33c imine, he mine! Share with me my 

glory, my liberty, and my love ! ’ . 

I poured forth tliis rhapsody with impassioned haste*. 
The Countess stared*with blank astonishment. She ap¬ 
peared even aljirmed. Suddenly she sprang up and ran 
outapf the room. 


CHAPTER IX/ 

rwAS enraged, and I was confused. 1 do not know whether 
I felt more shame or t moro irritation. My vanity impelled 
me to remain some time with the hope that she would 
return. She did not, and seizing my tragedy, I rushed 
into the park. I me^my servant exercising a horse. I 
sent him back to the castle alone, jumped ou my steed, and 
in a few minutes was galloping along the high road to the 
metropolis. 1 c 

It was about one hundred ipiles distant. When I reached 
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tfome, i found that my fhther and the Baroness were in the 

country. I was not sorry to be alone, as I really had re- 
turned .without any object, and had not, in any degree, 
prepared myself to meet my father. ( After some considera¬ 
tion, I'enclosed jny tragedy to an eminent publisher, and I 
sent it him from a quarter whence he cojilcf gain no clue 
ns to its source. I pressed him for a reply without unneces¬ 
sary loss of time, and lie„unliki; these gentry, who really 
tl^nk themselves far morfr important porsomjgefi than those 
by whoso witf^they live, was punctual. In t^je course of a, 
week he returned me my manuscript, with his compliments, 
and an extract from the letter of his principal critic, in which 
my effusion was described as a laboured exaggeration of the 
most unnatural features of the German school. Qri the day 
I received it my father also, arrived. 

He was alone, and had merely cqme up to town to transact 
business. He was surprised to see jwe, but f$iid nothing* of 
my expulsion, although. I felt confident that he must bo 
aware of it. We dined together alone. Ho talked to me 
at dinner of indifferent subjects : of alterations at bis castle, 
and the state of Europe. As I wished to conciliate him, T 
affected to take great interest in this latter topic, and I 
thought he seemed pleased with the earnest- rp^diness with 
which I interfered in the discussion. dinner he re¬ 

marked very quietly, filling his glass, ( Had you communi¬ 
cated with me, Cofttarini, 1 could perhaps hqyo saved^you 
the disgrace of expulsion* 

I was quite taken by siyprise, and Ipokcd very confused. 
At last I said, ‘ I*fear, sir, I have ‘occasioned you loo often 
great mortification ; but*I sometimes cannot refrain from 
believing that, I may yet Vnake a retayn to you for all your 
. goodness.’ 

* Everything depends upon ^ourself, Contarini. You 
havp dlected'to be your own fnaster. You must take the 
consequences of yonr courage^or your rashness. What are 
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youi’ platffi ? I do not know whctbeV you mean to h'onoax 
me with your confidence as a friend. I do not even aspire 
to the authority of a father.* 

‘ Oh ! pray, sir, do not say so. I place mysolf entirely 
at your disposal. I desire 'nothing more ardently than to 
act under youi* comikand. I assure yon that you will find 
me a very different person from what y,ou imagine. I am 
impressed with a most earnest and determined resolution 
to become & practical mart. You* must not judgo of me ]py 
my boyish career. The very feelings that made me revolt 
at the discipfmc of schools will insure my subordination in 
the world. I took no interest in their petty pursuits, and 
thoir minuto legislation interfered with my more extended 
views.' J • , 

‘What views ? 1 asked my father, with a smile. 

I was somewhat puzzled, but I answered, ‘ I wish, sir, to 
influence men.* a 

‘ But before you influence others you must learn to influ- 
cnee yourself/- Now those who would judgo, perhaps im¬ 
perfectly, of your temperament, Contarini, would suppose 
that its characteristic was a nature so headstrong and im¬ 
prudent, that it could not fail of involving its possessor in 
many dangerous and sometimes even in Very ridiculous 
positions. 1 

I was silent, with my eyes fixed on the ground. 

‘ I think you have sufficient' talents for all that I could 
reasonably desire* Contarini,’ continued my father; ‘I think 
you have talents indeed for anything; anything, I mean, 
that a rational being can desire to attain; hut you sadly 
lack judgment. I think that yo'a are the most imprudent 
person with whom I,over was a cquainted. You have a 
great enemy, Contarini, a great enemy in yourself. You 
have a great enemy in ytfur imagination. 1 think if you 
could control your imagination you might be a* great 
man. 


t 
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• ‘It is a fatal gift, Centarini; for whon possessed in iis 
highest quality and strength, what has it ever dono for its 
votaries P What were all those great poets of whom we 
now talk so much, what wore they in their lifetime P The 
most miserable of their specieS. Depressed, doubtful, ob¬ 
scure, or involved in petty quarrels aiH petty persecutions; 
often unappreciated utterly uniniluontiuh beggars, flatterers 
of men unworthy even of their recognition; what a train of 
disgustful incidents, what a rectrrd of degrading circum¬ 
stances, is the life of a gr«at poet! A man of great energies 
aspires that they should bo felt in his lifetime, that his 
existence should be rendered more intensely vital by the 
constant consciousness of his multiplied and multiplying 
power.* Is posthumous fame *a substituto for till this P 
Viewed in every light, aml^ under overy feeling,’it is alike 
a mockery. Nay, even try the greatest by this test, and 
what is the result? Would ynn r^her have been Hoinor 
or Julius Caesar, SI iakspearc or Napoleon P fro oue doubts. 
Moralists may cloud truth with every possible adumbration 
of cant, but the nature of our being gives the lie to all their 
assertions. We are active beings, and our sympathy, above 
all othor sympathies, is with great action. # 

‘ Remombef, Contariui, that all this time I am taking for 
granted that you may bo a Homer. Let ix^^now recollect 
that it is perhaps tjio most improbable incident tKat can 
occur. The high poetic trflont (as if to provo^th&t a poet is 
only, at the best, a wild although beautiful error of nature), 
the high poetic talent is the rarest ii^creation. What you 
have felt is whU I have felt myself, is what all rticn have 
felt: it is the consequdnco of our native and inviolate 
susceptibility s As you Advance injifo and become more 
. callous, more acquainted with fenan and with yourself, you 
will find it even daily decrease. *Mi£ in society and I will 
ansiveft* that you lose your poetic feeling; for in you, as in 
the great majority, it is not ji creative iaculty originating 
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in a peculiar organisation, but simply the consequence of a 
nervous suBqeptibility that is common to all.’ 

I suspected very much that my father had stumbled on 
the unhappy romance of the Wild Hunter of Rodensfcoin, 
which 3 had left lying about my drawers, b.ut I said nothing. 
He proceeded: 

I Tho time liaH jiow arrived which may be considered a 
crisis in your life. You have, although very young, resolved 
that society should consider you’a man. No preparatory 
situation can now veil your indiscretions. 4 youth at the 
University may commit outrages with impunity, which will 
affix a lasting prejudice on a person of tho same age who 
has quitted the University. 1 must nsk you again, what 
are your plans ?’ 

‘ I have none, sir, except your wishes. I feel acutely the 
truth of all you liavg observed. I assure you I am as com¬ 
pletely and radically 3 ured o f any predisposition that, I 
Confess, I once conceived I possessed for literary invention, 
as even you could desire. I will own to you that my ambition 
is great. I do not think that I should, find life tolerable, 
unless I were jn an eminent position, and conscious that I 
deserved it. Fame, although not posthumous fame, is, I 
feel, necessary to my felicity. In a word, I wish to ievoto 
myself to affair ! I attend only your commands.' 

* If it meet your wishes, I will appoint you my private 
secretary. The post, particularly wlieit confirmed by the 
confidence which must subsist between individuals con¬ 
nected as we are, is £he best school for public afi'iiirs. It 
will prepare, you for any office.' 

I I can conceive nothing more delightful. You could 
not have fixed upon aifr appointment more congenial to my 
feelings. To bo your constant companion, in tho slightest 
degree to alleviate tho burden of your labours, to bo con¬ 
sidered worthy of your confidence; thiB is all that I ccnld 
desire. I only fear that my ignorance of routine may at 
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first mconvcnienco you,* but tmst me, dear father, that, if 
devotion and the constant exertion of any tylonts I may 
possess v can aid you, they will not be wanting. Indeed, 
indeed, sir, you never shall repent your goodness.’ 

This*same evening I consigned my tragedy to the flames. 


CHAPTER X. 

• * 

I devoted myself to my now pursin'with ns much fervour 
as I had done to the study of Greek. The former secretary 
initiated me in Hie mysteries of routine business. My 
father, although he made, no rcifiark, was evidently pleased 
at the facility and quickness with which L attained lliis 
formal but necessary information, yattol and Marlons 
were my private studios. I was grcjdly infeijpsted with lfiy 
novel labours, Koroign. policy opened a dazzling vista“(Tf 
splendid incident. It was enchanting to be acquainted with 
the secrets of European cabinets, and to control or influence 
tlieir fortune^. A year passed with more satisfaction than 
any period of my former life. I had become of essential 
service to my lather. My talent for composition found full 
exorcise, and afforded him great aid in jlrw/ing up state 
papers and manifestoes, despatches and decrees. Wo were 
always together. I shared his entire confidence. Jle in¬ 
structed me in the t^iaracters of the public men who sur¬ 
rounded ns, and of those # who were ^iore distant. I was 
astonished at the «ccnc of inirigud that opened* on me. 1 
found that in some even* of his colleagues I was only to 
perceive secret enemies, And in others hut necessary tools 
.and tolerated incumbrances, f delighted in the danger, the 
management, the negotiation, Pho suspense, the difficult 
gva^fi Cation gf his high ambititm. 

Intent os he was to make jnc a great statesman, he wa« 
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scarcely loss anxious that I should become a finished ir.au 

of the world? ITo constantly impressed upon mo that society 
was a politician’s chief tool, and the paramount necessity 
of cultivating its good graces Ho afforded mo an amplo 
allowance. Pc encouraged mo in a lavish expenditure. 
Above all, ho was ever ready to dilate upon tbo character 
of women; and, Svhilo he astonished 'me by the tone of 
depreciation in which ])o habitually spoke of them, he 
would oven ihegnify their influence, and the necessity of 
securing it. * t " 

I modelled my character upon that of my father. I 
imbibed his deep worldlincss. With iny usual impetuosity 
I even exaggerated it. I recognised self-interest as the 
spring of all action. I received it as a truth, that no man 
was to he trusted, and no woman to be loved. I gloried in 
secretly believing lAyself the most callous of men, and ILati 
nothing could tempt mo to compiomise my absorbing 
sclfism. I lairl it down as a principle, that all considerations 
must yield to the gratificalion of my ambition. The ardour 
and assiduity with which I fulfilled rny duties mid prose¬ 
cuted my studies had rendered me, at the end of two year;', 
a fery skilful politician. My chicNault, as a man of aflaii 
was, that I was too fond of patronising charlatans, and t..o 
ready to give? every adventurer credit for talents. Tlie 
moment a man started a now idea my active fancy conjured 
-up all the gi«at # resnlts, .and conceived that his was r pially 
prophetic. Hut here my father’s severe judgment and 
sharp experience alfvays interfered for my hone fit, and my 
cure was ‘assisted by hearing a few of my black swans 
cackle instead of chant. As a ^member of society I was 
entirely exempt from* the unskilful affectation of my boy¬ 
hood. I was assured, arrogant, and hitter, but easy, and 
Aot ungraceful. The. men ^trembled at my sarcasms, and 
tlio women repeated with wonderment my farttastic raillery. 
My position in life, and the dxaggorated halo with which, in 
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my case as in all others, tho talents of eminent youth were 
injudiciously invested, made mo courted by all, especially 
by the*daughters of Eve. I was sometimes nearly tho 
victim^ of hackneyed experience; sometimes I trifled with 
afToctions, which my parental instructions taught mo never 
to respect. On the whole, I considered myself as one of 
tho important perribnages of the counity, possessing great 
talents, profound knowledge o^ men and affairs, and a 
pCfc’fect acquaintance with society. When T look hack upon 
myself at this’period, I have difficulty in conceiving a more 
unamiablo character. 


CHAPTER XT. 

• >• 

In the third year of my political dfe the prime miuisior 
»uddonly died. Here was a catastropho ! Who was toTo 
his successor ? Here was a fruitful theme for speculation 
and intrigue ! Public opinion pointed to my father, avIio 
indeed, if qualification for the post were only considered, 
had no compptitor; bi?t Enron rooming Avas looked Upon 
by his brother nohlcs Avitli a jealous oyo, and. :d though not 
unAvilling to profit by his labours, they were cljjiry of 
allowing them too uncontrolled a scopo. He Avasialked of 
as a new man: he Avas treated a,s scarcely national. .The 
state was not to be placed at tho disposal of an adventurer. 
Ho A\ r as not ono of themselves. It vtas a fatal precedent, 
tnat the veins of tho prjme minister should bb filled Avilh 
any other blood but that of their ancient order. Even 
many of his»’ colleagues did not Iflflect to conceal their 
hostility to his appointment, and # the .Count do Moltkc, who 
was supposed to possess every quality that should adorn 
thef. character of a first minister, avos openly announced as 
the certain successor to the 'vacant office. The Count de 




Moltkc was a frivolous old courtier, who liad gained his 
little experience in long service in the household, and oven 
wore he appointed, could only anticipate the practicability 
of carrying on affairs by implicit confidence in Ids rival. 
The Count do Moltkc was a tool. 

r 

Skilful as fhy fatlVor was in controlling and veiling his 
emotion, the occasion was too powerful c ,r cn for his firmness. 
For the first time in his life ho sought a confidant, and firm 
in the affection of a son, h’e confessed to me, with an agina¬ 
tion which was "alone sufficient to express liis meaning, how 
entirely he had staked his felicity on this cast. He could 
not refrain from bitterly dilating on the state of society, in 
which secret influence and the prejudices of a bigoted cla^s 
should left a moment, permit one, who had devoted all tho 
resources of a high intellect to the welfare of his country, 
to bo placed in ‘momentary competition, shill more in per¬ 
manent inferiority, with such an ineffable nonentity as the 
CVent do Moltkc. 


Every fccliAg in my nature prompted me to energy. [ 
'’ounselled my father to the most, active exertions; but 
although subtle, ho was too cautious, and where he was him¬ 
self concerned, even timid. I had no compnnction and no 
fear. I would scruple at no means which con Id ensure o'ir 


end. The feeing of society was in general in our favr o\ 


Even among the highest class, the women were usually on 


the side of iv.v father. Jlaroncss Engel, v* ho was the evening 


star that beameiHunrivalfed in all nm<assemblies, and who 


fancied liersolf a little Duchess dc Longucville, delighted in 
a political intrigue. I affected to make hrifr our confidante. 
Wo resolved together that, the only mode was to render our 
rival ridiculous. 1 wrote an anonymous pamphlet in fuour of 
tho appointment of tho Count dc Moltkc. It took i.i every¬ 
body, until in the losf page they read my panegyric of his 
cream cheeses. It was in vain that tho Count do Jlojtko 
and all his friends’ protested that his excellency had never 
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l can, cheese Ue who, 9 course of Ms life. ‘‘xhe 
story was too probable not to bo true. He wap just the old 
fool wliq would make a cream cheese. I secured the chan¬ 
nel of our principal journals. Each morning teemed with 
a diatribe against back-stairs' influence, the prejudices of a 
nobility who were behin/d their age, and indignant histories 
of the maladministijition of court favourites. The evening, 
by way of change, brought only, an epigram, sometimes a 
soi^g. The fasjrion took:' all the* 'youth were dh our sido. 
One day, in imitation of the Tre Giuli, we published a whole 
volume of epigrams, all on cream cheeses. The Baroness 
was moreover an inimitable caricaturist. Thu shops wore 
lilled with infinite scenes, in which a ludicrous old fribble, 
such as*we might fancy a French marquis before the Revo¬ 
lution, was over committing something irresistibly ridiculous. 
In addition to all this, I hired ballad^singprs, who were always 
chanting in the public walks > and evtn undej the windows 
of the palace, the achievements of tlio unrivalled mainiM^ 
turor of cream cheeses. * 


In the meantime, my lather was noi idle. Ho had disco¬ 
vered that the Count do Bmgnacs*ono of the most influential 
nobles in the country, an<J the great supporter of Do MoltJco, 
was ambitious of becoming secretary for foremUjaffuirs, and 
that Do Moltko had hesitated in pledging bun self to tin’s 
arrangement, as ho cpuld not perceive how affairs ponld be 
carried on il‘ my father were entirely dismissed. My father 
opened a secret negotiation with De Bra^naes, and shook 
before his eyes the glittering seals he coveted. Do Bragnacs 
wa- a dolt, but my father required'only fools, and felt him¬ 
self capable of fulfilling flic duties of the whole ministry 
This great secret was no* concealed^rom me. I opposed 
.the arrangement, not only because Do Bragnacs was abso¬ 
lutely inefficient, but because I wished inf reduce Baron 
Engpl into f h$ cabinet. * 

The post of chief minister, had now been three weeks 


M 
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vacant, ancl tlio doluy was accounted for by Ibo illness 'of 
the sovereign, who was nevertheless in perfect hoalth. All 
this excitement took place at the veiy season we .were all 
assembled in tho capital far tho purposes of society. My 
father was everywhere, and each, night visjble. I contrasted 
the smiling indifference of his public appearance with tho 
agonies of ambitiou which it was my dopin alone to witness. 

I was alone with my father ip Lis cabinet, when a royal 
messenger summoned him to the presence, ^he King wgv at 
a palace about ten miles from the city. It dip not in any way 
follow from tho invitation that my fatlior was successful : 
all that we felt assured of was that the crisis had arrived. 
Wo exchanged looks but not words. Intense as was the 
suspense,.business prevented me from attending my father, 
and waiting in the royal antechamber to hear the great 
result. He departed. , 

‘I had to rqfreive aif important deputation, tho discussion 
ot'whoso wishes employed the wholo morning. It was with 
extreme difficulty that I could command my attention. 
Never in my life jmd I felt so nervous. Kach moment a 
messenger entered, I believed that ho was the important one. 
No carriage rolled into tho (y>urk.yard that did not to my 
fancy bear, ivvy father. At last tho deputation retired, and 
then came private interviews and urgent corresponded e. 

It was twilight. The servant had* lit one burner c f tho 
Jamp when the door opojucd, and my father stood before mo 
I could scarcely refrain from crying out. I pushed out the 
astonished waiting-man, and looked the door. 

My fatlifcr looked grave, serious; I thought a little de¬ 
pressed. ‘All is over,’ thought I; and in an instant I began 
speculating on the fin-ure, and h&d created much, when my 
father’s voice called me back to the present scene. 

‘ His Majesty, Con^rim,’ said my father, in a dry, formal 
manner, as if he woro speaking to one who had never wit¬ 
nessed his weakness, ‘his Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to appoint mu to the supremo office of president of his 
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council; and as a further mark of his entire confidence and 

full approbation of my past services, lie has thought fit to 

advance me to the dignity of Count.’ 

Was this frigid form that stood unmoved before me the 

being whom, but four-and-twenty liouys ago, I had watched 

trembling with his high passions ? Was this curt, uniin- 

passioned tone tlid voice in which lie should have notified 

the crowning glory of his 4brtunfjs to one who had so strug- 

fiM in tlieir behalf? T could scarcely speak. I hardly 

congratulated'him. * 

‘Arid your late post, mi* ? ‘ I at length inquired. 


‘The seals of this oilic-o will he held by the Banm do 
Bragnaes * 

I shrugged my shoulders in silcric'*. * 

‘ The King is not less aVarc than myself that his excel¬ 
lency can bring but a slight portion of* in tell retrial strength 
to tlio new cabinet; that he is indeed to &>e placed inj x 
position to discharge duties of which hois little capable, out 
liis Majesty, as well as myself, lias unbounded confidence in 
the perfect knowledge, the energetic aKm’duity, and the dis¬ 
tinguished talents of the individual who willYulfil the duties 
of under secretary. fib will be the virtual head of This 
great department. Allow me to bo the first fcongratulato 
Count Contarini Fleming ou his now th’gmry, nndWiis en¬ 
trance into tho service of his sovereign.’ 

I rushed forward, I pressed hisdiand. t ‘ M/ dear father,’ 
1 said, ‘I am overwhelmed. I dreamt not of this. I never 
thought of myse.lf j T thought only of*you.’ 

He pressed my hand,,but did not lose his composnro. 
‘We dine together to-d{iy alone,’ he said. ‘I must now 
see Do Bragnaes. At dinner I will ^oll you all. Nothing 
will bo announced till to-morrrjw. »Your fr’end Engel is 
not forgotten.* # 

lie quitted? the chamber. The moment ho disappeared I 
could no longer refrain from glancing in the mirror. Never 
* is 2 
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had f marked so victorious a visage/ An unnatural splendorrt 
sparkled in my eye, my lip was impressed with energy, my 
nostril dilated whh triumph. I stood before the tall mir¬ 
ror, and planted my foot, and waved my arm. So much 
moro impressive is reality than imagination! Often in 
reverie had I' been an Albcroni, a ..Ripperda, a Richelieu; 
but never had 1 felt, when moulding t.’ie destinies of the 
wide globe, a tithe of the fjiumpbant exultation, which was 
afforded by*the consciousness of the simple fact that I v*as 
an undei secnitary of state. *• 


' t . CHAPTER XT1. 

1 had achieved by this time what is called a, great, reputation. 
1 do not know that ddioic was any one nnuv i diced of and 
more considered in the countiy than mysell. I was my 
father’s oulv confidant, and seerotlv his only counsellor. 1 

V I ' »* V 

managed Do Bragnaes adinirably, and always suggested to 
him the opinion, which 1 at the same tiino requested. ITi- 
was a mere eif»hor. As for the Count do Moltkc, he \\-ss 
very rich, with an only daughter, ail’d my lather had already 
hinted at wAitfc I had even lurned iu my own mind, a ir 1011 
with t^o wealthy,-although not very pleasing, oHsprrL; of 
tho maker of cream cheeses. 

. At this moment, in the zenith of my popul.ui y and 
power, tho Norborgs returned to the capital. I had never 
seen them since thfc mad morning which, nitli all my 
boasted callousness, l ever blnshpd to rememlx 1 ; for tbc 
Count had, immodi.itely after my departure, been appointed 
to an important although distant government. Nor bad 
I over hoard of them 1 never wished to. I drove their 
memory from my mind, but Christiana, who had, many 
correspondents, and among them tho Bareness, haa of 
course heard much of me. c 
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Our family was the first they called upon, and in spite 

of the mortifying awkwardness of tlio meeting, it was im¬ 
possible* to avoid it, and therefore I determined to pay my 
respects to them immediately. *1 was careful to call when 
I knew I could not be admitted, q.nd the first inter¬ 
view finally took place tit our own house. Christiana re¬ 
ceived me with gilcat kindness, although with increased 
reserve, which might bo a#counte f d for by the time that had 
classed sinco vie last met,’ami tlio niton (ion Hint had since 
taken pln.ee both in my age and station. In all probability 
she looked upon my pr- sent career ns a sufficient guarantee 
that n.y head was cleared of the wild fancies of my im¬ 
petuous boyhood, and rejoicing in tic’s accomplishment, and 
juiticipitting our future and agreeable acquaintance, slie 
might, fairly congratulate luSrsclf on the excellent j”dgrnent 
which had prompted her to pa 1 ** over in silence my un¬ 
pardonable indiscretion. * * J 

Her manner put mo so completely at my ease (iiaf^ir 
moment after my salute, I wondered I could ^iave been so 
foolish us to have brooded over it.' ^The Countess was 
unaltered, except that she looked perhap.t more beauti¬ 
ful. She w:i>j a rum creation that Time loved to sp«lre. 
That sweet, and blonminjr, and radiant face, er<l that tall, 
ami shapely, and beaming form, not a«single bud jjpssion 
had ever marred then' light and grace; all the freshness of 
an innocent heart had embalmed tjieir peronuixl loveliness. ^ 

The party seemed dull. I, who was usually a great 
talker, could not speak. *1 dared not* attempt to bo alono 
with Christiana. ' I watched her only at a disiahco, and in¬ 
dicated my absorbing mood to others only by my curt and 
discouraging answers. \Vheu all wit® over l retired to my 
own rooms exceedingly gloomy and (^spirited. 

I was in theso days but a wild be^st. who thought him- 
selfM civilisedand human being. I was profoundly ignorant 
of all that is true and excellent. Ati ummtuvul system, Iika 
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toiiu. grand t'loJonco oi‘ until ic, had iinn&iorincd Ike Locming 
ami benolicent ocean of my mind into a sandy and arid 
desert. I bad not then discovered even a faint axhimbra* 
tion of tbo philosophy of our existence. Blessed by nature 
with a heart that is tbo very shrine of sensibility, my in¬ 
famous education had succeeded in, rendering mo the most 
selfish of my specks. ( 

But naluro, as life philpsophi# Winter impressed upon 
me, is stronger thou education; and the preseneo of this 
woman, tliia^ sudden appearance, amid niy corrupt .and 
heartless and artificial life, of so much innocence, and so 
much love, and so much simplicity, they fell npon my cal¬ 
lous heart like the first rains upon a Syrian soil, and the* 
refreshed earth responded 'to the kindly influence, by an 
instant recurrence to its nature. 

I recoiled witti disgust from the thought of my present 

life; I flow baok with.rapture to my old nspii aliens. And 

1 m, beautiful, for which I had so often ami , c o caily sighed, 

and the love that I felt indispensable to my panting fnum, 

and the deep sympathy for all creation that seemed uiy 

being, and all-,tho dazzling and extending glpiy that had 

liovered like a halo round my youthful visions, they 1 > - 

turned, they returned iu their might and their sploudouv, 

and when I remembered what I was, I buried mv fait iu 
«!• • 


my hands and wept. 

I retired h> my bed, but I could noi shop. J :<v,v no 
hopo, yot I waa not miserable. Christiana could no cor b<_ 
mine. I did.not wish her to bo.. C could not oontemplni-; 
such an Incident. I lmd prided myself on my profligacy, 
hut this night avenged my innate purity. I tliicw off my 
factitious passions. was the'innocence of Chriaiuisii 
that exercised over mo a spell so potent. Her < nsophisii 
caled heart awoke in me a passiou lor the natiral and the 
pure. Sho was not mado to oo the heroine oh a liackncvec] 
adventure. To me sho was .not an individual, but a per- 


1 
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Bonification of nature. •! gazed upon lior only as I ^onld 
npnn a beautiful landscape, with an admiring sympathy 
which ennobles my feelings, invigorates my intellect, ami 
calls forth the latent poetry of ray being. 

The thought darted into my mind in a moment. [ can¬ 
not tell how it ea.me. f It seemed inspiration, but 1 re¬ 
sponded to it wity an eager and even fierce sympathy. 
Said 1 that the thought parted, into my mind ? Let mo 
refill the weak phrase, lot me rather say, tlint^i form rose 
before njc in tho depth o£the dull night, and that form was 
myself. Thai, form was myself, yfct also another. I beheld 
a youth, who, like me, Had stilled the breathing forms of 
!iis creation, who, like me, in tho cold wilderness of the 
world, looked back with a mournful glance.at tho bright 
gates of the sweet, garden of fhney lie had forfeited. 1 felt 
tlio deep and agonising straggle of liis.gcrnus and his fate, 
ami my prophetic miiul bursting th-jough all the thousamd 
fetters that had been forged so cunningly to bind it iwrrffT 
cell, tho inspiration >d’ my nature, that bcnflticonL demon 
who will not deser.1 these who struggle to bo wise and good, 
loro back tho curtain of the future; and J.beheld, seated 
upon a glorious throne 911 a proud Acropolis, one to whom 
a surrounding*and enthusiastic people offered a laurel crown. 
I laboured to catch the fleeting features aim f he.chauging 
coimtonancc of him yyho sat upon tho throne. Was it the 
strange youth or w*as it, indeed, myself? , 

I jumped out of bid. I endeavoured to be calm. I asked 
myself soberly whether I had indeed seen, a vision, or 
whether it wcrd»but the invisible? phantasm of ah ecstatic 
reverie ? I looked round me; there was nothing. Tho 
moonbeam was stationa^ on the wall. I opened tho win¬ 
dow and looked out upon tlio vast, and cold, and silent 
street. The bitterness of the ni£ht cooled iro. The pulsa¬ 
tions 6f my throbbing head sabbidotV 1 r\ gained iny bed, 
and instantly sank into a swqpt sleep. 
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Thti aunt of the Countess Fleming Lad died, and refl. to 
my step-dame the old garden-house, which is not perhaps 
forgotten. As I had always continued on the Lest oossiblo 
terms with the Countess, .and, indeed, was in all points 
quite her standard of perfection, she had, with great cour¬ 
tesy, permitted me to 1 make licr recently-acquired mansion 
my habitation, wlujii important bnsinessj> occasionally maiio 
me desire for its transaction a spot less subject to constant 
interruption than my office and my home. a 

To the garden-house I repaired the next morning at an 
early iiour. 1 was so eager, that I ordered, as I dismounted, 
my rapid breakfast-, and in a low minutes, this being 
despatched, l locked myself up in my room, giving ordeis 
not to be disturbed, unlosHrfor a message from my father. 

I took up a pen. L hold it in the light. I thought to 
myself what wifi bo its doom, but l said nothing. I begun 
writing some hours before noop, nor did I ever cease, IMy 
v!:'''jghts, my "passion, the rush of iny invention, were too 
quick for my pen. Page followed page; as a shoot was 
finished J threw it on, the floor; 1 was amazed at the rapid 
and pro!ilie product ion, ye* 1 could not stop to wonder. Jn 
half a dozen horns l sank hack exhausted, with an aching 
frame. I rang tho hell, oiiloicd some refreshment, :u.d 
walked about) the room. The wine invigorated nm nul 
warmed up my sinking fancy, which, however, reqi nod 
little fuel. I set to again, and it was'midnight be fire T 
totin 4 d to iny bed. 

The next, day I again rose early, and with a laune i*l 
wine at. my side, for I was determined not'to be disturbed, 
J dashed at it again. I was not less successful. Tins dtry 
1 finished my first volume. 

The third morning I had less inclination t » write. I 
read over and corrected, wlif.t I had composed. This warmed 
np my fancy, and in tli’o afternoon I executed jtcv'eml chap¬ 
ters of my second volume. 

Eaeli cuiy, although I laid not in the least lost my desire 
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of writing, I ax rote slower. Lt- was necessary for me each 
day to read my work from tlie beginning, before I felt the 
existence of the characters sufficiently real to invent their 
actions. Nevertheless, on the morning of the seventh d.iy, 
the second and last volume was finished. 

My book was a rapicl sketch of the development of the 
poetic character. jMy hero was a youth whoso mind wan 
ever combating with his ^ituatiyu. Gifted with a highly 
poetic temperament, it was the cJffico \)f his education to 
counteract all its ennobling tendencies. I iraceebthe first 
indication of his predisposilion, the growing consciousness 
of his poweis, his rexciies, his loneliness, liis doubts, bis 
moody misery, his igm.iunre of his art, his failures, his 
despair, I painted his agonising and ineffi^*!mil habits to 
exist, like those around lmn. I poured forth u>y own pas- 
sion, when 1 described the fcr\our o f his 1 ox c. 

All this was serious enoughi, ami the most*>ingul,ir thing 
i\ that, all tliis time if .never sttuek me that I was «*riu P 
inciting my own chiU.ieter. Jhit now i ome^ the curious 
part. Jn depicting the scenes of society m which my hero 
was forced to move, J suddenly dashed, not. #pily into slash¬ 
ing satire, but. even into malignant personality. All Alio 
hitterne* s of Iny ln-ait, occasioned by my wreb-hed c\int- 
cnee among their fit Iso circles, found its full \enl. Never 
was anything so imprudent, lively body figured^ and all 
part its and opinions alike*sulici ed The saiqe hand that, 
immortalised t.lu; or sain cheeses of jinor Count do Molt.kc 
now avenged his wrongs. * 

For the work * itself, it was altogether a ino-l cindo pci - 
f< .nuance, teeming with iAnumerahlo faults. It was entirely 
deficient in art. The principal character, although forcibly 
coneeixed, for it was founded on truth, xvas not sufficiently 
developed. Of couiso the others* wore much less so. The 

incidents xxera unnatural, tho morion® '’■■aim-im ■ exaggova- 

» 9 , 

tions, tho comic ones caricatures, the v it was loo often 
jHippnnt, thq # philosophy too often forced,\yet the vigour 
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was remarkable, tho licence of an uficurbed inmginatidn not* 


without charms and on, the whole, there breathed a fresh¬ 
ness which is rarely found, and which, perhaps, with all 
my art and knowledge, I may never again afford: and, in¬ 
deed, when I recall tho heat with which thjs little wdrk was 
written, I am ‘convinced that, with .all its errors, tho spark 
of true creation animated its fiery page, i 

Such is the history of ‘ Manstoyn,* a work which exorcised 
a strange influence Cm my destiny. , 


CHAPTER Xin. 

i 

1 personally entrusted my’novol to tho same bookseller to 
whom 1 had anonymously submitted my liagcdy. I Eo re¬ 
quired no porsuasio/i to have the honour of introducing iL 
to*the world;;and, hai he henitated, I would myself liavo 
widingly undertaken f.he charge, for I was resolved to 
undergo the r ordeal. I swore him to tho closest secresy, 
and, as mystery is part of the craft, T had confidence that 
his interest we*uld prompt'liim fo maintain hiij honour. 

All now being finished, I, suddenly and naturally n - 
assumed rr>y obvious and usual character. Tho pou> i >g 
forth had relieved my mind, and the strong feelings Shat 
had prompted it having subsided, I felt a little o J . tlm 
lnssitndo which succeeds exertion. That reaction to which 
ardent mid inexperienced minds arc subject, now also 
occurred. 1 lost my* confidence in my effusion. It seemed; 
impossible that anything I had written could snort ,rl, anti 
I felt that nothing but decided success could justify a per. 
son in iny position tcf| be an author. I half doit, endued to 
recall tho rash deposit, but a mixture of false .«bame and 
lingering hope that I .yet might bo happily mistaken, dis¬ 
suaded me. I resolved to think no more of ft. It was an 
inconsiderate venture, but serresy would preserve me from 
public shame, aiid, as for my private mortification, I .diould 
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* ft luctit derive Irom failure a heuohci.il conviction of my 

literary incompetency, and increased energy (o lb I low up 
the path which fortune seemed to destino for my pursuit. 
Official circumstances occurred/also at this moment, whirl 
imperatively dejuaiulcd. all my attention, and which, in¬ 
deed, interested my feelings in no ordinary degree. 

• TIio tln*ono of nly royal master had hern guaranteed to 
him by those famous treaties whjch, at the breaking up of 
llr^ brilliant vision, the ‘French empire, had Ix*en vainly 
considered by the great European powers nsjusuring Die 
permanent settlement of Europe. A change of dynast v 
had placed the king in ,i delicate position ; but, by his sago 
counsels and discreet conduct, the* last burst of,the revo¬ 
lution! ify storm passed over without striking his diadem. 
Ono of the most distinguished instances o£ tho ministerial 
dexterity of my fat her was the diseovciy of a latent inclina¬ 
tion in certain of our powerful allier to f.ivoifc* tho iuteres 
of the abdicated dynasty, and ultimately to dispnloathe 
succession, which, at the moment, distracted hy the multi¬ 
plicity of important and engrossing futyrcsL, they deemed 
llienihelvcs tpo hastily to have 'recognised. • In this con¬ 
juncture, an appeal to avins <jn our part was idle, ami all to 
which wo could trust in bringing about a satisfactory 
adjustment of this paramount question was diplomatic 
ingenuity. For mouo tlian three years secret but active 
negotiations had been on foot to, attain our end, and cir¬ 
cumstances had now occurred which induced ns to believe 


that, by certain combinations, tho resit It might bo realised 
1 took a great futercst in the,so negotiations, and was the 
only person out of the cabinet to whom they were confided. 
Tho situation of tho prince royal, himself a very accom¬ 
plished personage, hut whose unjVisfc unpopularity offered 
no obstacle to tho views of his enemies, e^renioly eom- 
mar^ecl my s/mpatliy; the socrosy, i.npoiLt'iu;, and refined 
difficnFy of the transactions onllcd forth all the play of my 
invention. Although an affair which, according to etiquette. 
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should have found its place in the Foreign-office, my father, 
on his promotion, did not think it fitting to transfer a 
business of so delicate a nature to another functionary, and 
he contrived to correspond, upon it with foreign courts in 
his character of first minister. As his secretary I had been 
privy to all the details, and I continued therefore to assist 
him in the subseqifbnt proceedings. 

My father and myself materially differed as to the course 
expedient to be pursued. He flattered himrelf that every¬ 
thing might.be brought about by negotiation, in/.'nich he 
was, indeed, unrivalled ; and he often expatiated to me on 
the evident impossibility of the king having recourse to 
any other measures. For myself, when I remembered the 
time that had‘Already passed without in any way advancing 
our desires, and believed, whicli I did firmly, that tlio con¬ 
duct of the great Continental Powers in this comparatively 
^important affair, was only an indication of their resolution 
to promote the system on which they had based all the 
European relations, I myself could not refrain from ex¬ 
pressing a wish to adopt a very different and far more 
earnest corid net. 

In this state of affairs I was hue day desired by my 
father to attend him at a secret conference with tho ambas¬ 
sadors* of tho great Powers. My father flattered himself 
that ho might this day obtain In's long-desired end ; aud so 
interested w&s the monarch in the progress, as well as the 
result of our consultations, that he resolved to be present 
himself, although incognito. 

The scene of the conference wap the same palace whither 
my father had been summoned to .receive the notification of 
his appointment as first minister. I can well recall the 
feolings with whicli, cn the morning of tho conference, I 
repaired to the palace* with my father. We were muffled 
up in qnr pelisses; for the air was very sharp, but the^sun 
w as not without influence, arid shono with great brilliancy. 
There are times when 1 am influenced by a spfccies of wlmt 
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I»may%term nappy andadty, for it is a mixture of reckless¬ 
ness and self-confidenne which lias a very felicitous effect 
upon th$ animal spirits. At these moments I never calculate 
consequences, yet everything seems to go right. I feel in 
good fortune; the ludicrous siie of everything occurs to 
mo; I thing of nothing, but grotesque images ; 1 astonish 
people by bursting into laughter, apparently without a 
cause. Whatever is subrqjtted tp me I turn into ridicule. 

I shrug my shoulders, and speak epigrams. • 

1 wai in ono of those •moods on that day. My father 
could noNcomprehend me. He*was very serious; hut, 
instead of sympathising with his grave hopes mul dull fears, 

1 did nothing but ridicule their Excellencies whom wo wore 
going t(4 meet, and perform to hitn an imagiuiyy conference, 
in which he also figured. , 

Wo arrived at the palace. 1 boeaipo a* little sobered. 
My father went to the King, I entered a hall, where the 
conference was to take place. It was a fine room, hi*f*g"^ 
with trophies, and principally lighted by a fcirge Gothic 
window'. At the fjirther end near the fire, and portioned 
off by an Indian screen, was a round tabic.,covered with 
green cloth, and surrounded by scats. The Austrian mi¬ 
nister arrived* I walked up and down tho liah with him 
for soiqo minutes, ridiculing diplomacy. He was ono of 
those persons who believe you have a direct object in everj - 
thing you soy, and my contradictory opinions upon all 
subjects were to him*a fruitful source of }fdzzling meclita-" 
lion. Ho thought that I was one whose words ought to he 
marked, and T borieve that my nonsense lias oftemoccasioncd 
him a sleepless night. THb other ministers soon assembled, 
and in a few minutes a small door opened at the top of tho 
hall, and the king and my father appeared. We bowed, and 
took our seats. I, being the secretary, seated myself at the 
desk to’tako nates for the drawing up of the protocols. 

We believed that tho original idea of considering the 
great treating ns a guarantee to the individual only, and 
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not to liis successors, originated ab Vienna. Indeed, 1 it was 

the early acquaintance of my fatlier witli the Austrian 
minister that first assisted him in ascertaining th^s inten¬ 
tion. We believed that tho Russian Cabinet had heartily 
entered into this new reading; that Prussia supported it 
only in deference to tho Court of §t. Petersburg; and that 
France was scarcely reconciled to the proposed derange¬ 
ment by the impression o that it materially assisted those 
principles 'of government, by a recurrence to which the 
Cabinet of Versailles then began to be convinced they 
would alone maintain themselves. 

Such had been our usual view of tho state of opinion 
with respect to this question. It had been tho object of my 
father to induce tho FroEch Court to join with, that of 
St. James’ in a Btrong demonstration in favour of the pre¬ 
sent system, and to^ indicato, in tho event of that demons¬ 
tration boiug /fruitless the possibility of their entering with 
“Viv.Icing into a tripartite treaty framod in pursuance of the 
spirit of thcr invalidated one. Ho trusted that to-day this 
demonstration might* be made. 

Wo entore^ intd business. The object of our opponents 
wqs to deny that the tendency of certain acts of which we 
complained was inimical to the present dynasty, bnt to 
refrain from proving their sincerity by assenting to a new 
guarantee, on the pica that it was unnecessary, since the 
treaties must express all that 'Was intended. Hours were 
"wasted in multiplied discussions as to* the meaning of par¬ 
ticular clauses in particular treaties, and as to precedents 
I o justify particular acts. Hours were v T asted, for wo did 
not advance. At length my fat'nep* recurred to the spirit, 
rather than the letter of tho affair; and in urging tho 
necessity, for tho peace of Europe and other lii,rti causes, 
that this affair should be Settled without delay, he gave an 
excellent opportunity" for the friends he had* anticipated to 
come forward. They spoke^ indeed, but in a very vague 
and unsatisfactory manner. I marked the lip of the Aus- 
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fcvian \minister curl, as* if in derision, and the B&ssian 
arranged his papers as if all were now finished. 

I knew my father well enough by this time to be con¬ 
vinced that, in spite of his apparently unaltored mien, lie 
was bitterly disappointed and annoyed. The king looked 
gloomy. Tliero was a perfect silence. It wfts so awkward 
that the Austrian* minister inquired of* mo the dato of n 
particular treaty, merely break tho dead pause. I did 
nqt immediatejy answer him. * * * 

Thewffhole jpoming my fancy had been busied with gro¬ 
tesque images. I had nover bden a moment impressed 
with tho gravity of tho proceedings. Tho presence of tlio 
king alone pro vented mo from constant raillery. When I 
recollected tho exact nature of the business on which wo 
wero assembled, and then .callod to miud tho characters 
who took part in tho discussioq, I cguld scarcely refrain 
from laughter. ‘ Voltaire would sooivscitlo this,’ I thought, 
‘and send Messieurs the Austrian, and tho IUissmry*iif?T 
tho Prussian, with their moustaches, and liussifr jackets, and 
furs, to their own country. What business have they to 
interfere witji ours ? ’ I was strongly Jmpressed with tho 
tyrannical injustice and wicked folly of tho whole transac¬ 
tion. Tho great diplomatists appeared to mo so many wild 
boasts ready to devour onr innocent Jamb of a sovereign, 
parleying only from Jealousy who should first attack him. 

The Austrian minister'repeated his questipn as to the 
treaty, 4 It matters hot,’ I replied; ‘ let uh now proceed to 
business.* Ho looked a little surprised. ‘ Gentlemen,’ I 
continued, ‘ you must be quite atfaro that this is* tho last 
conference his majesty «an permit us to hold upon a subject 
which ought nover to have been discussed. The case is 
simple, and demands but little consicferalion. If the guar¬ 
antee we justly require be not granted, his majesty must 
liav£ fecoursi to p> popular appeal. Wc have no foar about 
the result. We arc prepared for it. His majesty will 
acquire a now, and if possible, a stronger title to bis crown* 
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and kce wliat you will occasion by your squeamishr'ess to 
authenticate the right of a sovereign, who, although not the 
offspring of a dynasty, acquired his throne not by the voice 
of the people, and has been constantly recognised by all 
your courts; you will bo the direct cause of a decided de¬ 
mocratic demonstration in the election of a king by tho 
people alone. F<pr us, the result has ,no terrors. Your 
Excellencies are the best judges, whethor your royal masters 
possess any territories id our vicinity which may be ^in¬ 
oculated with our dangerous example.’ 

I was astounded by my audacity. Wot till I Katl ceased 
spenkiug had I been aware of what I had dared to do. 
Once I shot a rapid glance at my fathor. His eyes wero 
lived on tho ground, and I‘thought he looked a little pale. 
As I withdrew my glance, I caught the king’s liory eve, hut 
its expression d*id not discourage me. 

Jt is dillieujfc to cqnvey au r idea of the success of my 
'^Mtldness. It could not enter the imagination of tho diplo¬ 
matists that any one could dare to speak, and particularly 
under such circumstances, without instructions and without 
authority. They locked upon mo only as tho mouthpiece of 
the.royal iutentions. They were alarmed at our great, ami 
unwonted, and unexpected resolution ; at 1 tho extremo 


danger and # invisiblc results of our purposes. Tho English 
and FrShch ministers, who watched every turn, miulo a vehe¬ 
ment representation in our favour, and tlue conference broke 
up with an expression ot irresolution* and surprise .n the 
countenances of our antagonists, quito unusual with, them, 
and Avhich promised the speedy attainment of the satisfac¬ 
tory arrangement which shortly afterwai’ds took place. 

Tho conference brpke up, my ^father retired with the 
king, and desired me 'to. wait for him in the hall. 1 was 
alone. I was excited*. I fc felt the triumph of success. 1 
felt that I had done a great action. I felt all^iuy energies. 
1 walked up and down tho hall in a frenzy of ambition, and 
1 thirsted for action. There seemed to me no achievement 
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uf.whi^h I was not capable, and of which I was notfaui- 
bitious. In imagination I shook thrones and founded 
empires., I folt myself a being born to breathe in an atmos¬ 
phere of revolution. 

My father came not. Time wore away, and the day died 
It was one of those stonj, sublime sunsets, which is almost 
the only appearance>in the north in which«nature enchanted 
me. I stood at the window, gazing on tho burnished 
masses that for a moment «werc suspended in tlifeir fleeting 
arid^apjjicioub Reality on »tlic far horizou. I turned aside 
and lookc\pl the rich trees suffused with tho crimson light, 
and over and anon irradiated by tho dying shoots erf* a 
golden ray. The deer were stealing homo to their bowers, 
and I watched them till their glancing forms gradually lost 
their lustro in the declimng.twiligkt. The glory had now 
departed, and all grew dim. A solitary star alone was 
shining in the grey sky, a bright and solitary .star. 

And as I gazed upon the sunset, and tho afar, and Ako 
dim beauties of the coming eve, my mind grew calm, and 
all the bravery of niy late reverie posbwl away. And I lclt 
indeed a disgust for all tho wonldlinesr? oil ,wliich I had 
been late pondfering. And there arose in my mind a desire 
to create things beautiful as that golden sun and that 
glittering star. 

I heard my name. The hall was uow*darkencd. T.n tho 

0 0 

distance stood my father. *1 joined him. Hc t placed liis 
arm affectionately in •mine, and said to met, ‘My son,'you * 
will be Prime Minister of . . . .; perhaps somoching 
greater.’ *, . ' 


CHAPTER XIV.' 

As wo drove home, everything sdbmecl changed since the 
morning. My#fathcr was in high spirits; for him, even 
elated : I, on the contrary, was^silent and thoughtful. Thil 
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evening thero was a ball at the'-palace, which, a^hough 

little inclined, I felt obliged to attend. 

I arrived late: tho king was surrounded by a„brilliant 
circlo, and conversing with his usual felicitous affability. T 
would have withdrawn when I had mado my obeisance, but 
his majesty advanced a step and immediately addressed me. 
He conversed with me for some time. « Few men possess a 
more captivating address than this sovereign. It was 
difficult at all times not 1 to feel* charmed, and now I was 
conscious that this mark of his favour recognised naordmary 
claims to his confidence. ■ I was the object of admiring envy. 
That night there were few in thoso saloons, orowded w ith 
the flower of tho land, who did not covet my position. I 
alone was itiHcnsiblo to it. A vision of high mountains 
and deep blue lakeR mingled with all the artificial splendour 
that dazzled around. I longed to roam amid the solifado 
of nature, and disburden a. mind teeming with crcatho 
J *Tsynpathy. 

I drew nfcar a group which the pretty Baroness Engd 
was addressing witb i more than her usual animation. When 
Bho caught my eye, she beckoned me to join her, and said, 

* O ! Count Contarini, have you rpad “ Manstoin ? ” * 

* “ Mangtein,” ’ I said in a careless tone. ’ ‘ What is it 

* Oh! you must get it directly. The oddest booh that 


ever was written. Wo are all in it.’ 

i 

* I hope ?iot.’ * • 

* t)h, yes I all of us. I have not had time to make out 

the characters, I road it so quickly. My man only sent it 
to mo thisanoming. I must get a key. • ‘Now, yon who are 
so clever, make me one.’ u r 

* I w&l look at itjrif yon roally recommend mo.’ 

‘Ton mnst look at*it. It is tho oddest book that was 
ever written. Immensely clever, I assure you. I cannot 
exactly make it put,* • 

4 T SVv\* ir certainly mneh^n ha favour. The obscure, as 
you know, is a principle ingredient of tho anblimo .* 
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.‘Hqw odd you aro! but really now, Count Cbntftriui, 
got 11 Manstein.” Every one must read it. As for your 
illustrious principal, Baron do Bragnaes, he is really hit off 
to the life.’ 

* Indeed,' I said, with concealed consternation. 

‘ Oh ! no ono can mistake it. I thought I should have 
died with laughings But we ore all tlvere. I am sure I 
know tho author.' 

» • 

‘ Who is it ? who is it ?.' eagerly inquired tlu! group. 

‘ f cl^jnot kn&ic, mind/,observed tho Baroness. 1t is a 
conjecture^ morely a conjecture. • But I always find ont 
everybody/ 

1 Oh ! that you do,' said tho group. 

‘ Yes, § I find them out by tlio stylo.’ 

‘ How clever you aro ! ’ exclaimed tho group; * but who 
is it?’ 

» » 

‘ Oil, I shall not bo Ira > him! Only^L am qyilo coiiviues'il 
1 know who it is.’ * 

* Pray, pray tell us/ entreated the group. » 

‘ You need not look around, Matilda, lie is not here. A 
friend of yours, Contarini. I thought that young Mosk- 
oifsky was in* a great hurry io run off to St. Petersburg. 
And he has Idft us a legacy.* We aro all in it, I assure 
you/ sho exclaimed to the one nearest, in an under hut 
decisive tone. ~ 

I breathed again* 4 Young Moskofisky ! To bo sure it 
is/ I observed with on air of thoughtful cohviction. ‘With- * 
out reading a lino, I have no doubt of it. I suspected 
that he meditated something. I must get “•Mtfnstcin ” 
directly, if it bo by y&uhg Moskofisky. Anything that 
young Moskofisky writes ^nust be worth reading. What an 
excellent letter he writes! You are*my oracle, Baroness 
Engel; I have no doubt of yo&r discrimination; but I 
suspecif that ascertain correspondence with a brilliant young 
Muscovite has assisted yon in your discovexy/ 
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‘ Be contented/ rejoined the Baroness, with a spiile of 
affected mystery and pique, ‘ that there is one who can en¬ 
lighten you, and be not curious as to the source. Ah, there 
is Countess Norberg! how well she looks to-night! 

I walked away to salute Christiana. As I moved through 
the elogant crowd, my nervous ear constantly caught half 
phrases, which pften made me linger: ‘ Very satirical.; 
very odd; very personal; very odd, indeed; what can it 
all be about ? Do* you know ? No, T do not; do you ? 
Bare loss Engel; all in it; must, got it; very wittv ; very 
flippant. Who can it be ? Young Moskoll'sknr' Jtead it 
at ouco without stopping; never read anything so odd ; ran 
off to St. Petersburg; always thought him voiy clever. 
Who can the Duke of Twaddle mean ? Ah! to be sure; I 
wonder it did not occur to me.’ 

I joined Christiana. I waltzed with her. I was on the 
point, onco or twice, of asking her if she had read ‘ Man- 
"'kte’ii, 1 but did not dare. After the dance wo walked away 
Mademoiselle do Moltke, -who, although young, was not 
charming, but intellectual, and who affected to think mo 
a great gom'us because' I had pasquinaded her father, 
stopped me. 

‘ My dear Countess, how do you do ? You look most 
delightfully to-night. Count Contarini, have you read 
“ Manstein ? ” You never read anything ! How cun you 
say sol but you always say such things. You must read 
“ Manstein.” Everybody is reading k. It is full of imagi¬ 
nation, and very personal; very personal indeed. Baroness 
Engel Saya we are all in it. You are’there. You are 
Horace de Beaufort, who thinks everything, aud every¬ 
body a boro ; exactly like you, Count; what I have always 
said of you. Adieu! r. Mind you get “ Manstein,” and 
then come and talk it over with me. Now do, that's a 
good creature! ’ And this talkative Titania tripped away. 

* You are wearied, Christiana, and these rooms are in¬ 
sufferably hot.* You bad better sit down. 1 ,, 
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. Wol seated ourselves in a retired part of the roofti. I 
observed an unusual smile upon the face of Christiana. 
Suddenly she said, with a slight flush, and not without 
emotion, *1 shall not betray you, Contnrini, but I am con¬ 
vinced 'that you are the author of “ Manstein.” ’ 

I was agitated; I copld not immediately speak. J was 
ever different to Christiana from what, I was to other 
people. I could not feign to her. I could not dissemble. 
My heart always opened to her; akd it seemed to me almost 
blas^)h^my to address her,in any other language than truth. 

‘ You j^ow me better than all* others, Christiana. In¬ 
deed, you alone know me Hut I would sootier hear that 
any one was considered the author of “ Manstein ” than 
myself.’, . 

‘ You need not fear that t I shall bo indiscreet; but rest 
assnred it cannot long be a secret.’ * 

‘ Indeed,’ T said. ‘ Why not ? ’ * 

1 Oh ! Contarini, it is too like.* 

‘ Liko whom ? * 

‘ Nay! yon aflect ignorance.’ 

‘ Upon my honour, Christiana, .1 do n(Jt. Have the kind¬ 
ness to believe that there is at least one person in t^ie 
world to whom I am not affected. If you mean that “ Man¬ 
stein ” is a picture of myself, I can assure yoii solemnly 
that I never less thought of myself titan when I Tlrcw it. 
I thought it was an fdeal character.’ 

I It isNjiat very civcuinstance trtat occasions the resem-* 

bianco; for yon, Contarini, whatever you may appear in 
this room, you at*9 an ideal character.’ , * 

* You have read it ?' asked. 

I I have read it,’ she aiiWered, seriously. 

* And you do uot admire it P I ietfl you do not. Nay ! 
conceal nothing from me, Christiann, 1 can bear truth.' 

‘I admire jta genius, Contarini. *1 wish that I could 
speak with equal ’approbation of its judgment. It will, I 
t’onr, make you many enemies' 
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( 3 fou astonish mo, Christian^. I do not osfo for 
enemies. I car© for nobody, but for you. Bat why 
should it mako mo enemies P ’ - t 

‘ I hope I am mistaken.'^ It is very possible I am mis¬ 
taken. I know not why I talk upon such subjects. It is 
foolish, it is* impertinent; but the deep interest I have 
always taken in you, Contarini, occasions this conversation, 
and must excuse it.* , m 

‘ Dear Christiana, hoW good, how very good you are !* 

‘ Audall^hese peoplo whom you have l^diculej^ sd^ely, 
Contarini, you have enotigh already who envy tou, surely, 
Contarini, it was most imprudent.* 

* People ridiculed! I never meant to ridicule any person 
in particular.. I wrote with rapidity. I wrote .of what 
1 had seen and what I felt. .There is nothing hut truth 
in it.’ , # 

* * You are rpt in a position, .Contarini, to speak truth.* 
"^Then I must ho in a miserable, position, Christiana. 1 
‘ You aro Vhat you are, Contarini. All must admiro yon. 
You are in a vory Envied, I will hope a very enviable, 
position.* • , ' 

Alas ! Christiana, I am tfye mpsfc miserable follow that 
breathes u^on this bi'oad earth.* 

She .was silent. 

‘ Deayest Christiana,' I continued, /1 speak to you as I 
would speak to no other person. Think not that I am one 
of thoso who deem it interesting to b <5 considered nuhappj. 
Such trifling I despise. What I say to you I would not 
confess to Another human being. Among* theso people my 
vanity would bo injured to be considered miserable. But 
1 am unhappy, realty unhappy, most desolately wretched. 
Enviable position! # Bhfc an hour since I was meditating 
how I could oxtricat^ myself from it! Alas! Christiana, 

I cannot ask you.for counsel, for I know, not*what I desire, 
wliat I could wioh ; but I fegl, each hour I feci more keenly, 
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and never more keenly 'than when I am with you, that I 
was not; made for this life, nor this life for me.’ 

‘ I cnfcmot advise you, Contarini. What can I advise ? 
Gut I am unhappy to find that-you are. I grieve deeply 
that one, apparently with all that can mako him happy, 
should still miss felicity. You are yet very young, Con¬ 
tarini, and I canndt but beliovo that you will still attain 
all you dosire, and all that you deserve.’ 

I desire nothing. X 'know lfot what I wfint. All I 
krunv v^tliat v^iat I poswsH I abhor.' • 

Ah ! Qjpjitarini, beware of youV iLtiagination.' 


CHAPTER XV. 

0 

The storm, that had been apprehended by the prosoiont 
affection of Christiana, surely burst* I d<j not conceive 
that my publisher betrayed mo. I beliovo that internal 
evidence settled the affair. In a fortnight it was acknow¬ 
ledged by all that I was tho author <Jf ‘ Manstcin,’ and all 
wero surprised that this authorship could, 5 or a moment, 
have been a question. »I cap givo no idea of the outuxy. 
Everybody was in a passion, or affected to Ijo painfully 
sensitive of their neighbours’ wrongs. Tho vgry per¬ 
sonality was ludicrously exaggerated. Everybody took a 
delightqn detecting the originals $>f my portraits. Various 
keys were handed about, all different; and not content 
with recognising the very few decided sketches from life 
which there reMJy were, and which were* sufficiently 
obvious and not ve*y\ malignant, they mischievously 
insisted that not a human shadow glided over my pages 
which might not be traced to fls, substance, and pro¬ 
tested that the Austrian minister was the model of an old 
* • . 

worjan. ’ . 

Those who were ridicnled insisted that the ridiculo called 
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in qifostion the very first principles of society. Thejvtalked 

of confidence violated, which never had been shared; and 
faith broken which never had been pledged. Never was so 
much nonsense talked about nothing since the days of the 
schoolmen. "But nonsense, when earnest, is impressive, 
find sometimes Lakes you in. If you oro in a hurry, you 
occasionally mistake it for sense. All the peoplo who had 
read ‘ Manstein,’ ami been, very njuch amused with it, began 
to tliiuk tlfey were .quite wrong, and that it was a very im¬ 
proper s-nd wicked book, because, this was jdaily rj^Vidted 
in their cars by half-n-dovsen bores, who had gfup&L an im¬ 
mortality which they did not deserve. Such conduct, it 
was universally agreed, must not bo encouraged. Whom 
would it end JO very body* was alarmed. Men passed me 

in the street without notice; I,received anonymous letters, 
and even many*of my intimates grew cold. As I abhor ex¬ 
planations, I $aid nothing; ayd, allhougli 1 was disgusted 
the folly of much that I had heard, [ contradicted 
nothing, however ridiculously falso, and felt confident that, 
in lime, the world would discover that they had been gulled 
into iighting^tlie ^battle cf a few individuals whom the\ 
despised. I found even a savage delight in being an object, 
for a moment, of public astonishment, and fear, and indigna- 
tion. But the affair getting at lust troublesome, I fuocrht 
\oung l)o Bragnnea with swords in the Deer Park, and, 
having succeeded in pinking him, it was discovered that I 
*w as more amiable. For the rest, out of*my immediate circle, 
the work had been from tlio first decidedly successful. 

In all* this not very agreeable affair, I ..Was delighted by 
tho conduct of Christiana. Althcjigh she seriously dis¬ 
approved of what w®s really objectionable in ‘ Manstein, 1 
and although she was'ofiso modest and quiet a temper that 
she unwillingly exercised that influence in society to which 
her rank and fortuno* and rare accomplishments entitled 
her, she suddenly became niv active and even violent 
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partisan, ridiculed the* pretended wrongs awl mool; pro¬ 
priety that echoed around her, and, declaring that the 
anth mi of * Manstein * had only been bold enough to print 
that, which all repeated, rallied them on tlieir hypocrisy. 
Riroricss EngeJ also was faithful, although a little jealous 
of the zeal of Christiana; and, between theih, they laughed 
• down tho cabal, Aid so entirely tnmed the public feeling 
that, in less than a moi^h, it was universally agreed that 
■ Manstein ’ was a most *delight£hl bonk, and flu; satire, as 
theV phrased it,.» * perfectly allowable.’ • 

this tumult my lather wa- f-j’eiit. From no 
look, from no expression of his, could I gam a hmt eitlicr 
of his approval or bis disapprobation. I could liqt ascertain 
even it he had seen the book*. The Countess Fleming of 
course read it immediately, and had not ^he slightest con¬ 
ception of what it was about. A^hen »she heard it was by 
me, she read it again, and was still «noro puzzled, but tolc^ 
me she was delighted. When the uproar took place, instead 
of repeating, which she often did, all the opinions she had 
caught, she became quite silent, and tlio yolumes disappeared 
from her table. The storm blow over, and no bolt liad 
shivered me, and tho volumcv? crept forth from their myste¬ 
rious retirement. • 

About two months after the publication of ‘ .\kutsiciu * 
appeared a new number of the great critical journal of the 
nortlf'qf Europe.* One of the .works reviewed was my 
notorious production. I tore open tho loaves with a blended 
feeling of desire and fear, which I can yet remember. I 
felt prepared for J the worst. I felt that such grave censors, 
however impossible it'y&s to deny the decided genius of 
the work, and however eager they.'ftiight bo to hail tho 
advent of an original mind, I fel^mt it was but reasonable 
and just, that they should disapprove tho temper of the 
lesi?| elevated 9 portions, and shmewhat dispute the moral 
tendency of the more exalted. 
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what horror, with what blank despair, witty what 
supreme, appalling astonishment, did I find myself, 'cor the 
first time in my life, a subject of the most reckless, the 
most malignant, and the mqst adroit ridicule. I was sacri¬ 
ficed, I was scalped. They scarcely condescended to notico 
my dreadful sfttire; except to remark, in passing, that, by 
llio byo, I appeared to be as ill-tempered'as I was imbecile: 
But all my eloquence, and* all my fancy, and all the strong 
expression of my sebret feelings ! 'these ushers of the court 
of Apollo fairly laughed me off Parnassus, and hehkliiff up 
to public scorn, as exhibiting a lamentable instance of 
mingled pretension and weakness, and the most ludicrous 
specimen,of literary delusion that it had over been their 
unhappy office-to castigate,‘and, as they hoped, to oure. 

The criticism fell from my hand. A film floated over 
my vision; my knees trembled. I felt that sickness of 
^Jioiirt, that w$ experience in «our first serious scrape. I 
watfHidiculous. It was time to die. 

What did il signify ? What was authorship to mo ? What 
did I caro for thoir fliinsy fame; I, who, not yet of age, was 
an importantvmictionary of the slate, and wljo might look 
to ‘its highest conddenco and, honours. It was really too 
ludicrous. #T tried to laugh. 1 did smilo veiy bitterly. The 
insolence of these fellows! Why! if I could not write, 
surely I mis not a fool. I had dono .something. Nobody 
thought intf a fool. Oi\ the contrary, ^everybody thought 
me a rather extraordinary person. What would £Uty think 
now ? I felt a qualm. 

I buried iny face in my hands; I summbned my thoughts 
to their last struggle; I penetratqdrinto my very soul; and 
I felt the conviction,*$hat literary creation was necessary to 
my existence, and that 1 for it I was formed. 4 nd all the 
hoautiful and dazzling forms that had figured in my youth¬ 
ful visions, rose -up before* r le, crowned Axonorelisi, and 
radiant heroes, and women •brighter than day; but their 
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looks .wero mournful, tihd they extended their arms with 

deprecating anguish, as if to entreat me not to desert them. 
And, ill the magnificence of my emotions, and tho beauty 
of my visions, the worldly sarcasms that hod lately so 
shaken mo seemed something of another and a lower exist¬ 
ence ; and I marvelled .that for a momont this thin tran¬ 
sient cloud could have shadowed tho smishino of my soul. 
And I arose, and lifted up my a^m to heaven, and waved it 
like a banner, and I swore by ftie Naturo tluJt I adored, 
llia^Ki[ spito qf all opposition, I would be an author; ay! 
tlie graved of authors; and that far climes ancf distant ages 
should respond to the magic of my sympathetic page. 

Tho agony w&s passed. I mused in calmness over tho 
plans that I should pursue. ^determined to ride down to 
my father's castle, and there maturo them in solitude. 
Haunt of my early boyhood, fragraqt bower of Egcrio, 
sweet spot whero I first sccyitcd thojoud of # my spring-like 
fancy, willingly would J linger in thy green retreojp, no** 
more to be wandered over by one who no wheels (hat ho 
was ungrateful to.tliy beauty! * 

Now that I had resolved at all costs ifo quj,t my conntry, 
and to rescue mysolf frqra tho fatal society in which I was 
placed, my impartial intelligence, no longer swayed by tbo 
conscious impossibility of emancipation, keenly examined 
and ascertained the preciso nature and condition of my 
cliardrter. I perceived mj'sclf a being educated in syste¬ 
matic prejudice. I dbsorved that *E was thd slave of custom? 
and nover viewed any incident in relation to man in gene¬ 
ral, but only with reference to the particular •» and limited 
class of society of whiofi I was a member. I recognised 
myself as selfish and affected. I wao entirely ignorant of 
tho principles of genuine morality, and I deeply felt that 
there was a total wont of naturo in every tiling connected 
with die. I Bad been educated without, any regard to ray 
particular or to my general npture ; I had iu, thing to assist 
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me iikin^ knowledge of myself, and nothing to guide me in. 
my conduct to others. $he consequence of my unf£iloso- 
pbioal education was my utter wretchedness. £ 

I determined to re-educate myself, Conceiving myself a 
poet, I resolved to pursue *a course which should develop 
and perfect my poetic power; and, t never forgetting that I 
was a man, I waq. equally earnest, in a study of human 
nature, to discover a code of laws which Bhould regulate 
my intercourse witl\ my fellow-creatures. For both these 
sublime purposes it was necessary that I fihould fojyfl a 
compfehensnre acquaintance with nature in all itnmii'ieties 
and conditions; and I resolved therefore to travel. I in¬ 
tended to detail all these feelings to my father, to conceal 
nothing ffbm him, and request his approbation and assist¬ 
ance. In the event of his opposition, I should depart with¬ 
out his sanction 1 ; for to depart I was resolved. 

I remained a week at the castle musing over these pro- 
"jectSj' aud entirely neglecting my duties, in the fulfilment 
of which, ever since the publication of * Monstein,’ I had 
been very remiss. Suddenly I received a summons from 
my father to repaid to him. without a moment’s delay. 

{ hurried up to* town, and hastened to hifii office. He 
was not there,but expecting‘me at home. "I found him 
bnsied with*his private secretary, and apparently very much 
engaged? He dismissed his secretary immediately, aud 
then saicT, ‘ Contarini, they are rather "troublesome ij^Nor- 
<way. I leave town instahtly for Bergen with throng, I 
regret it, because we shall not see each other for some little 
time. His ^majesty has had the goodness, Contarini, to 
appoint you Secretary of Legation at the Court of London. 
Tour appointment tqfees place at woe, but I have obtained 
yon leave of absence foq, a year. Ton will spend this at¬ 
tached to the Leg&tioflat Paris. I wish you to be wall ac¬ 
quainted with the Ffench <pe£ple before join their 
neighbouiq. In France and England you will see two j^eat 
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practical nations. It will do you good. I am sorry that I 
am soYieeply engaged now. My chasseur, Lausanne, will 
travel with yon. He is the best travelling servant in the 
world. He served me when I was your age. Ho is one of 
the few people in whom I have unlimited confidence. He 
is not only clever, but he is judicious. You will write to 
me as often as you^can. Strelamb,’ and*here he rang the 
bell, 1 Strelamb lias prepqyed all necessary letters and bills 
for you.' Hero the functionary entered. * Mr* Strelamb,' 
saicSa^Yather * * while you explain those papers to Count 
Contarinf^will write to the Duke of Montfort.' 

I did not listen to the private secretary, I was «Ao asto¬ 
nished. My lather, in two minutes, had finished his letter, 

* This may be useful to you, Contarini. ^t is to an old 
friend, and a powerful man* I would not lose time about 
your departure, Contarini. Mr. Strelamb, is there no 
answer from Baron Engel P t> , 

' My lord, the carriagq waits,' announced a servant.^ * 
'1 must go. Adieu! Contarini. Write when you arrive 
at Paris. Mr. Styelamb, see Baron* Engel to-night, and 
sond mo a courier with his answer. Adtou! (/ontarini.’ 

He extended me his hand. I touched it slightly. „ 1 
never spoke. * I was thunderstruck. 

Suddenly I started up and rang the bell. 'Send mo 
Lausanne 1 ’ I told the servant. * 

Latranne appeared. Hud my astonishment not been 
excited ey a greater® cause, I might have felt considerable* 
surprise at my father dolegating to me bis confidential 
domestic. Lau&nne was a Swiss, about my father's age, 
with a frame of iron, and* all the virtues of his mountains. 
Ho was, I believe, the only person whom my father 
.placed implicit' trust. But I thought not of this then. 

' Lausanne, I understand yon arei*now in my service.* 

He bowed./ ^ I# * % 

' 1 1 have no doubt I shall \jnd cause to confirm the con- 
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fidendb which yon have enjoyed in'our house for mom than 
twenty years, la everything reedy for my depart m ?' 

* I had no idee that yonr Excellency had any immediate 
intention to depart.* * a 

1 1 should like to be off to-night, good jhausami (& Ay ! 
this very hoof. When can I go? ’• 

* Torn* Excellency's wardrobe must tie prepared* Tour 
Excellency has not given Carl any directions. 1 

* Nose. 1 do not mean to take him. I shall travel with 

yauorjf.* # • • 

* Tour Excellency's wafirdrobe—■' 

‘Maybe sufficiently prepared in an hour, and Paris must 

supply the rest. In a word, Lausanne, can I leave this 
place by daybreak to-morrow ? Think only of what is 
necessary. Show some of you* old energy,’ 

* Tour Excellency mag rest assured,' said Lausanne, after 

some reflection, 1 that everything will bo prepared by that 
tima/ < 



' It is wolE Is the Countess at home ? 1 

4 The Countess quitted town yesterday on a visit to tho 
Countess de Vorb^rg.’ ' 

f The Coiintess de Norberg 1 I should have seen her too. 
Go, Lausanne, and be punctual Carl will* give you the 
keys. The Countess de Norberg, Christiana! Tes! I 
should have seen her. Ah! it is as wejl. I have no friends, 
and my adieus ore brief; let th6m not be bitter. E&ewsll 
*to the father tflak has no fading! And thou,<4oo, Scan* 
dinavia, stem soil in which I have too long lingered \ think 
of me h&earffcar as of some exotic bird, which for a moment 
dost its way in thy cold heaven, 'j*t now his regained its 
ooums, and wings its flight to a more brilliant ear# fend a 
brighteifeyt’ 


or fm bm m* 
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FAST THE 'THTKD. 


CHAPTEA I. „ 

• • • # 

OnN^ eighteenth day* of August, one thousand eight 
hundred V^d twenty-six, I prairfe the Almighty Giver of 
all goodness, that, standing npon the height of Mount Jura, 
I beheld the whole range of the High Alps, with Mont 
Blano rn the oentre, without ar cloud; a mighty spectacle 
rarely beheld; for, on otherwise dondless days, these snb- 
lime elevations are usually veiled, 

I accepted this majestic vision as a £jood omen. It seemed 
that nature received me t in her fullest charms. I wpx for 
some time so entranced that I did not observe the spreading 
and shining scene which opened for beneath me. The 
mountains, in ranges gradually diminishing, terminated in 
isolated masses, whose enormous forms, in deep shodo, 
beautifully contrasted with the glittering glaciers of the 
higher peaks, and rose out of a plain covered with fair 
towns and bright chateaux, embowered in woods of ohostnut, 
and Vfc*es festooning in orchards and cornfields. Through 
the cen&c of the pfoin, a deep blue lake* wound its way,* 
which, viewed from the height of Jura, seemed like a 
purple girdle carelessly thrown npon some imperial robe. 

I had remained in Paris only a lew days, and, without 
offering any explanation to our miniate?, or even signifying 
my intention to Inusanne, had qoftt&l that city with the 
flfrfyr nmfaatigft of reaching Venice witfeont delay. How that 
it is probable/1 may nevensgiria close, the mountains, I 
often regret that I negleotea jhis opportunity of besoming 
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more *acquainted with the French* people. My head was 
then full of fantasies, and I looked upon the French as an 
anti-poetical nation; but I have since often regretted that 
I omitted this, occasion 0 / becoming acquainted with a 
race who exercise so powerful an influence^over civilisation. 

I had thought of Switzerland coaly as of a rude barrier 
between me and the far object of my desires. The impression 
that this extraordinary country igade upon me was perhaps 
increased l5y my previous thoughts having so little brooded 
over ih€ idqp of it. It was in Switzerland that felt 
how the constant contemplation of sublime mreatumdevelops 
the poetic power. It was hero that I first began to study 
nature. Those forests of black gigantic pines, rising out of 
the deep shoves ; those tail white cataracts, leaping like 
headstrong youth into the world, and dashing from their 
procipices, as & aljpred by the beautiful delusion of their 
own rainbow mist; ijiose mighty clouds sailing beneath my 
feeder clinging to the bosoms of phe dark green mountains, 
or boiling up like a spell from the invisiblo and unfathom¬ 
able depths; the feH avalanche, fleet ps a Bpirit of evil, 
terrific whoi^its sjmnd suddenly breaks upon the almighty 
silence, scarcely less terrible whei^ wo gaze upon its crum¬ 
bling and jpallid frame, varied only by the presence of one 
or two blasted firs; the head of a mountain loosening from 
its brother peak, rob ting up, in the roar of its rapid rush, 
a whole foi$st of pines, and covering »the earth far miles 
' with elephantiilb masses"; the supernatural extqpc of land¬ 
scape that opens to us new worlds; the strong eagles, and 
the strata g* wild birds that suddenly cross Jron in your path, 
and store, and shrieking fly; anf^pll the soft sights Of joy 
and loveliness thaWmingle with these sublime mj savage 
spectacles, the rich pastures, and the numerous flocks, and 
the golden bees, an A jfejf’wjld flowers, and* the carved and 
painted cott&^e^pnme 1 fane manners afld the primeval 
grace, wherever fxfioved I wagnn turn appalled or enclumted* 
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hot* whatever IJbeheld, hew images ever sprang np fix my 
mind, aod sew feelings ever crowded os my fancy. 

There is something magical is the mountain air. There 
my heart is light, my spirits cheerful, everything is exhila* 
rating ;* there I qpn in every respect a different being from 
what I am in lowlands* I cannot even think; I dissolve 
into a delicious reverie, in which everytlang occurs to me 
without effort. Whatever passes before me gives birth in 
my mind to a new character, a new image, a new train of 
fiiTU^WK I sin£, I shout, I compose aloud, £at ^without 
premeditation, without any attempt to guide my imagi¬ 
nation by my reason. How often, after journeying along 
the wild muletrack, how often, on a sunny dog, have I 
suddenly thrown myself upon* the turf, revelled in my 
existence, and then as hastily jumped np and raised the 
wild birds with a wilder scream. I think that these in¬ 
voluntary bursts must have been occasioned Jxy the uncon¬ 
scious influence of extrexpe health. As for myself, when I 
succeed in faintly recalling the rapture whiclf I have ex¬ 
perienced in these solitary rambles, and muse over the flood 
of fancy which then seemed to pour itself over my whole 
being, and gush out of eyerj feeling and every object^ I 
contrast, with lnortification, those warm and pregnant hours 
with this cold record of my maturer age. 

I remember that, when I first attempted to write, I had 
a grea^esire to indulge i» simile, and that I paver could 
succeed in gratifying? my wish. This inability, more than 
any other circumstance, oonvinoed me that I was not a poet. 
£]ven in * Manste&n,’ which was written in a storm, and 
without any reflection, t^efre are, I believe, few images, and 
those, probably, are all copied from books. That which 
surprised and gratified me most, wbefl roving about Swifca- 
erland, was the sudden development^ the feoulty of illus¬ 
trating «ny th<|Sghie and feeA^ took place* Every 
bfeta& that crossed me in softi wi^tewfeted UseJ&with 
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my nfcbral emotions. Not a mountain, or lake, or river, not 
a tree, or flower, or bird, that did not blend wife. some 
thought, or fancy, or passion, and beoomo the lively per- 
soniiio&tion of conceptions‘(hat He sleeping in abstraction. 

It is sing ular that, with nil this, I nevqr felt any desire 
to write. I never thought of writing. I never thonght of 
the future, or of man, or fame. I was Content to exist. I 
began from this moment to suspegt, what I have since learnt 
firmly to believe, that the sense of existence is the greatest 
happiness; #nd that, deprived of< every worldly atjuaistage 
whioh is supposed bo ncdossary to our feHoity, fyjf, provided 
a man be not immured in a dungeon, must nevertheless be 
inexpressibly delightful. If, in striking the balance of 
sensation, misery were found to predominate, nq human 
being would endure the curse, of existence; but, however 
vast may be the wretchedness occasioned to us by the acci¬ 
dents of Hfe, the certain sum of happiness, which is always 
supplied by our admirably-contrived being, ever supports 
ns under the burden. Those who are sufficiently interested 
with my biography to proceed with it, will find, as they 
advance, that thi^ is a subject on which I am qualified to 
offer an opinion. 

I returned from these glowing rambles to my head¬ 
quarters, whioh was usually Geneva. I returned like the 
bees, laden with treasure. I mused over all the beautiful 
images that had Occurred to me, and ati the new characters 
that had risen iri my mind, and all the 6bservation«rt)f Nature 
which hereafter would perhaps permit mo todeHneatc what 
was beautiful. For, the moment that I mingled again with 
men, I wished to influence them. ^ But I had no immediate 
or definite intention *of appealing to their sympathies* Bach 
hour 1 was more conscious of the long apprenticeship that 
whs necessary in the canning craft for which, as I con¬ 
ceived,! possessed a {tfedtapesipoii* I thought Of ‘Htattitaui' 
as of a picture painted by£ madman in the dark^and^ 
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mien I remembered that crude performance, and gazed 
upon the beauty, and the harmony, and the fitting parta of 
the great creations around me, my cheek has often burned, 
even in solitude. „ 

In these moments, rather of humility than despondence, 
I would fly for consolation to the blue waters of that beauti¬ 
ful lake, whoso shores have ever been the favourite haunt 
of genius, the fair and goatlo Lo^an. 

Nor is there indeed in nature a’sight more lovely than to 
wa&fe^at decline of day, the last embrace of ike *sun lin¬ 
gering ori^e rosy glaciers of the ’White Mountain. Soon, 
too soon, the great luminary dies; the warm peaks’ subside 
into purple and then die into a ghostly whitoj but soon, ah! 
not too soon, the moon springs dp from behind a mountain, 
flings over the lake a stream of light, and tty? sharp glaciers 
glitter like silver. 

I have often passed the whole night upon tjjese enchanted 
waters, contemplating their beautiful variety; and, indeed, 
if anything can console one for the ab&onoe of the moon and 
stars, it would be to watch the lightning, on a dark night, 
on this super^ lake. It is incessant, and, sometimes in four 
or five different places at thq, same time. In the moraihg 
Leman loses its ultramarine tint, and is covored with the 
shadows of mountains and chateaux. » 

In mountain valleys it is beautiful to watch the, effect of 
the ri&&g and setting of the sun. 9 The high peaks are first 
illumined,*soft y&Uow light then tips the lower eleva¬ 
tions, and tnKbriglit golden showers soon bathe the whole 
valley, excepting a dark streak at the bottom, which is 
often not visited by sunlight. The effect of sunset is perhaps 
still more lovely. The highost peaks 4re those which the 
sun loves most. One hy one tho fnqpntains, according Jx) 
their elevation, steal into daijtness, an£ the rosy tint is often 
suffqsed over the peaks and toUtafats bf Mont Blaae, while 
the whole world below is enveloped in Ike darkest twilight 

o s 
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W&t is it that makes me dwell upon these scene®, 
which, with all their loveliness, I hare never again Visited P 
Is it, indeed, the memory of their extreme beauty, or of the 
happy hours they afforded "me; or is it because I am ap¬ 
proaching a period of my life which I sometimes fee! I shall 
never have cohrage to delineate P 1 # 


CHAPTER* n. 

The thunder roared, the flashing lightning revealed only 
one universal mist, the wind tore np the pines by their 
roots, and flung them down into the valley, tho rain de¬ 
scended in inundating gusts. 

When once I had resplved to quit Geneva, my desire to 
rdach Venice getnrnei upon ire in all its original force. I 
had '■ravelled to the foot of the Simplon without a moment’s 
delay, and nbw I had the mortification to be detained there 
in a wretched mountain village, intersected by a torrent 
whose roar rras deafening, and with large white clouds 
sailing about the streets. o 0 

The stoipi had lasted three days; no one had ever heard 
of such p storm at this time of the year; it was quite im¬ 
possible to pass; it was quite impossible to say when it 
would end,«or what would happen. The poor peqpie only 
' hoped that no evil was impending,oveV the village of Brieg. 
As for myself when, day after day, I awofc only to find 
the thnhdetrmore awful, the lightning more vivid, and the 
mist more gloomy, I began to b^Jieve that my two ang&s 
were combating oif the height of Simplon, and that joine 
.supernatural and per£a$s beneficent power wm$i wjJKngly 
prevent me from entering Italjp 
I retired to bed, I flung my bleak upon a«chair dpjpsite 
to a blazing wood fire, sufy* soon' fell asleep. I dreamt 
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fhat I was in ihe**vastliall of a palace, and that it was full 
of reverend and. bearded men in rioh dresses. They were 
seatedW a council table, upon which their eyes were fixed, 
and I, who had recently entered^stood aside. And sudd only 
the President raised his head, and observed me, and beck¬ 
oned to me wifli much dignify. And I advanced to him, 
.and he extended td me his hand, and said, with a gracious 
smile, * You have been lonjj expecfedJ 

The council broke up, the menfibers dispersed^ and by his 
de&csg^I followed the President. And we entered another 
chamber^ which was smaller, but covered with pictures, 
and on onVside of the door was a portrait of Julius Ceesar, 
and on the other one of myself. And my guide turned his 
headland pointing to the paintings, said, * YousSe you have 
been long expected. There,is a great resemblance between 
you and your undo. 1 # * 

And my companion suddenly * disappeared, and being 
alone I walked up to a ( large window, bnt*I could di$tin- * 
guish nothing, except when the lightning revealed the thick 
gloom. And the thunder rolled over the palace. And I knelt 
down and prayed, and suddenly the window \gjas irradiated, 
and the bright form of a female appeared. Her fair Ipiir 
reached beneath her waist, hdr countenance was melancholy 
yet seraphic. In her hand she held a Crucifix. * And I said, 

* 0, blessed Magdalen, have you at last returned T I have 
been*\ong wandering in the wilderness, and methdught yon 
had forgotten me. «And indeed *1 am about again to go 
forth, butleaven frowrfs upon my pilgrimage.’ And she 
smiled and saifl; « Sunshine succeeds storm. Yqp have been 
long exjpebted 1 And, ^s* she spoke, she vanished, and I 
looked again through the window, and beheld a beautiful 
city very fidr in the sun. Its magbfe palaces rose on each 
side of a broad canal, and a mtfltitftde of boats skimmed 
over the bin? water. Ani I Jnlew tofeetfe t Wife And I 
, defended from the palace fy the brink* of the canal, and 
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my original guide saluted me, and in bis company 1 

entered a gondola. * 

A dap of thunder broke over the very house and woke 
me. I jumped up in my bed, and stared. I beheld sitting 
in my room the same venerable personage, in whose pre¬ 
sence I had the moment bofoie found myself. The embers 
of the fire shot forth a faint and flickering light. I felt 
that I had been asleep an<| had dreamed. I even remem¬ 
bered when, I was. , I web not in any way confnsed. Tet 
before me was ibis mysterious companion, giizing ujpu^mc 
with the same gracious dignity with whioh he had at first 
beheld me in the palace. I remained sitting ujfm my bed, 
staring with starting eyes and opened mouth. Gradually 
liis image became fainter and fainter. His features melted 
away, his form also soon dissolved, and I discovered only 
the empty chail' and hanging cloak. 

J jumped out of bed. Tho storm still raged. A bell 
was tolling. Few things are more awful than a bell tolling 
in a storm. «It was about throe hours past midnight. 1 
called Lausanne. » 

* Lausanne/ I said, * I am resolved to cross the mountain 
by sunrise, come what come may. Offer any rewards, 
make what promises you pleaelh, but I am resolved to cross, 
even in thef teeth of an avalanche/ Although I am a person 
easily managed in little matters, and especially by servants, 
I spoke ih a^tone which Lausanne sufficiently knew^uo tp 
-feel to be decisive. He 4 was not one of those men who 
make or imagine difficulties, but 6n the contrary, fruitful 
in discovering expedients, yet he seemed <uot a little bur* 
prised, and slightly hesitated. * 

* Lausanne/1 said* * if you think it too dangerous to ven¬ 
ture, I release you from ymr duty. ' But arose th* mottntein 
I shall, and in two or "three hours, even if I cross it shine/ 

He quitted the rooifi. I ^ucew a fresh log^ipon the fire, 
and repeated to myself, * I hup be&n long"expected/ ti 
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UHAPTJSK III. 

Bbfokb six o'clock all was prepaid. Besides the pos tilions, 
Lausanne engaged several guides. I think we must have 
been about six hours ascending, certainly not more, and 
this does not much exceed the usual course. I hod 
occasion on this, as I have sinoe in many other conjunc¬ 
tures, to observe what an admirable animal is* man when 
thrdtai upon his own resources in danger. The coolness, 
the conr&gp, the perseverance, 'the acuteness, and the 
kindness with which my companions deported them¬ 
selves, were as remarkable as they were delightful. As for 
myself, *1 could do nothing but lean back jn the carriage 
and trust to their experience and energy. It was indeed 
awful. We were almost always enve]ppo<? in mist, and if 
a violent gust for a moment dissipated the.vapour, it was 
only to afford a glimpse of the precipices on whose^very 
brink we were making our way. Nothing is^nore terrific 
than the near roar.of a cataract in the«dark.* It is horrible. 
As for myBelf, I will confess that I was mqpe than once 
fairly frightened, and wjien the agitated shouts of my com¬ 
panions indicated the imminence of the impending danger, 
[ felt very much like a man who had raised a devil that'he 
cannot lay. 

Tlfe storm was only on Che lower part ot the mountain. 
As we ascended, it became clearer. The scene was absolute* 
desolation length we arrived at a small table-land, 
surrounded by slight elevations, the whole oovebed with 
eternal snow. CataractsVere coursing down these hills in 
all directions, and the plain was covered witlf the chaotic 
. forms of crumbled avalanches. The'sky was a thick dingy 
white. My men gave a loud shdut of exultation and ■vtal- 
conmd'me todhe pumxnit of fiimplon, , 

if ere I shook hands and parted with my faithful guides. 
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As I was enveloping myself in mjr fttrs, the clouds broke 
towards Italy, and a beautiful streak of bine sky seemed 
the harbinger of the Ausonian heaven. I felt m high 
Spirits, and we dashed down the descent with an ease and 
rapidity that pleasantly reminded me, by t the contrast, of 
oar late labour. ■ 

A desoent dowzrone of the high Alps^s a fine thing. It 
4s very emoting to scamper through one of those sublime 
tunnels, out through soliil rocks six thousand feet above 
the ocenti; to whirl along those splendid gaSeries ovj^pro- 
oipices whose terminations are invisible; to galtyp through 
passes, as if you were flying from the companions of the 
avalahohes which are dissolving at your feet; to spin over 
bridges>spanning a roaring and rushing torrent,,and to 
dash through narrow gorges backed with eternal snows 
peeping over ttfo nejirer and blacker background. 

•It Was a sudden tuyn. Never shall I forget it. I called 
to Xpusaune Co stop, and notwithstanding the difficulty, 
they clogged* the wheels with stones. It was a sadden turn 
of the road. It cams upon me like a spirit. The quick 
change of seguerj around me bod disturbed my mind, and 
prevented me from dwelling upon the idea.' So it camo 
upon me unexpectedly, most, most unexpectedly. Ah, why 
did I not t&en die? * I was too happy. I stood up to gare 
for the first tune updn Italy, and the tears stole down my 
oheok. , • # , 

• Yes 1 yes 1 I at length gazed upon* those beantiftd anti 
glittering plains. Yes! yos! I at length behe^dmosepnrple 
mountains, <and drank the balmy breath that fragrant 
and liquid air. After such longidg, after all the dull misery 
of my melaifrholy lift, was this great boon indeed aodavded 
me! MtThy, why did I’nct then dio ? I wosmd*e& 3 thd^ed, 
toe happy! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I AWQKI. I asked myself,' Am J, indeed in Italy ? * I could 
scarcely refrain from shouting with joy. While dressing, I 
asked many questions of Lausanne, that his answers might 
assure me of this Incredible happiness. °When he left the 
room, I danced about tha^ohamber like a madman, 

4 Am I indeed in Italy P* My morning's jouniey was the 
moStaatisfactofy answer/ Although, of late, thp business of 
my life ha4 been only to admire ffature, my progress was 
nevertheless one uninterrupted gaze. • 

Those azure mountains, those shining lakes, those gar- 
dans, qpd palaces, and statues, those eupplaed oonvents 
crowning luxuriant wooded* hills, and flanked hy a single 
but most gracefhl tree, the undulation of shore, the project¬ 
ing headland, the receding b^y, the roadside uninclosed, yet 
bounded with walnut, apd vine, and fig, and acadq, and 
almond trees, bending down under their bursting fruit, the 
wonderful effect of light and shade, the tranks of all the 
trees, looking black as ebony, and their 4hick^bliage, from 
the excessive* light, quite thin and transparent in the sun¬ 
shine, tho white sparkling villages, each with a church with 
a tall slender tower, and largo melons trailing over tho 
marble wall; and, above all, the extended prospect, so 
striking after the gloom of Alpine passes, and.so different 
in its suimy light, •from the reflected, unearthly glare of* 
eternal snoWfl.; yes, yes,* this indeed was Italy 1 I could 
not doubt my fetieity, even if I had not marked, with curious 
admiration, the black eyed and picturesque forms, that were 
tinailing and glancing about mo in all directions: 

Milan, with its poetic opera, and Verona, gay amid the 
mingling relies of two thousand yflarsfand Vicenza* w&Mts 
Palladia palaces and gates and pensive Padua, 

witdt its studious' colonnades, X tore mysrff from their 
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attractions. Their choicest memorials only accelerated my 
progress, only made me more anxious to gam the ehief seat 
of the wonderful and romantic people who had plated in 
all their market-places th« f winged lion of St. Mark, and 
raised their wild and Saracenic piles between Soman 
amphitheatres and feudal castles. » 

I was upon the firenta, upon that rivet* over which I bad, 
so often mused beneath the c rigonr pf a Scandinavian heaven) 
the Brenta*was before me, with All those villas, which, in 
their npmber, their variety, and their splendour, fogp*the 
only modern creation theft can be ranked with the Bairn of 
imperial Rome. I had quitted Padua at an ewly Hour to 
reach Venice before sunset. Half way, the horses jibbed on 
the jsnndy*roadi and a spring of the carriage was broken. 
To pass the time, while this accident was repairing, Lau¬ 
sanne suggested to pi e to visit a villa at hand, which was 
celebrated for. the beauty of its architecture and gardens. 
It W£S inhabited only by an old domostic, who attended me 
over the budding. The vast suite of chambers, and their 
splendid although ancient decorations, were the first evi¬ 
dence that J^iad yet encountered of that domestic magni¬ 
ficence of the Venetians of which I had heard* so much. I 
walked forth into the gardens alone, to rid* myself of the 
garrulous domestic.' I proceeded along a majestic terrace, 
covered with orange‘trees,, at the end of which was a beau¬ 
tiful chapel, The door was unlocked, .and I entered: A 
"large crucifix of ebony 6 was placedmpon the altar, and 
partly concealed a picture placed over the HoJgrTablo. Yet 
the piofartoft could not escape me. Oh UiSti; it could not 
escape me, for it was the origin&tof that famous Magdalen 
which hod, bo man-years before, and in so different a place. 


produced so great a rfivelniion in my feelings. I remained 
before it some time; "and as I gazed upon it, the history of 
my life, was again aofied before me. I quitted the "chapel, 
revolving in my mind this strange coincidence, and crossing 
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the lawn, I came to a temple whioli a fanciful possessor had 
dedicated to his Mends, Over the portal was an inscrip¬ 
tion. I raised my sight and read, ‘ Enter; you home been 
long expected I ’ • 

I started, and looked around, hut all was silent. I turned 
pale, and hesitated to go in. I examined the inscription 
.again. My courage rallied, and I found myself in a small, 
but elegant banqueting house, furnished, but apparently 
long disused. I threw myself into a .seat at the head of 
tlie^fijblof andf full of a> rising superstition, I almost ex¬ 
pected that some of the venerable? personages of piy dream 
would entei* to share my feast. They came not ? half an 
hour passed away; I rose, and, without premeditation, I 
wrote upon the wall, * If I have'been long expected, I home at 
length arrived. Be you alsoj)bedient to the call.* 


CHAPTER Y. 

O t 

An Hour before sunset, I arrived at Fusica, and beheld, four 
or five miles ’out at sea, the towers and cupolas of Venice 
suffused with'a rich golden light, and rising out of the 
bright blue waters. Not an exclamation escaped me. I 
felt like man who has achieved a great object. I was full 
of calm exultation, Jrat the strange incident of tjie morning 
made me serious ancbpensive. 

As our gi^dolas glided over the great Lagune, the ex- 
citeraent of spectacle reanimated me. The buildings 
that I had so fondly studied in books and pictures rose up 
beforo me. I knew them all; I required no Cicerone. One 
by one, I caught the hooded cupolas’ of St. Marie, the tall, 
Campanile red in the sun, the Mordsooi Palace of the Doges, 
the deadly Br^Lge of Sighs, and.tbe d&k stnwtm to which 
it leff&s. Here my gondola quitted the lagune, and, turn- 
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ing uf> a small canal, and passing under ( a bridge which 
Connected the quays, stopped at the steps of a palaoe, 

I ascended a staircase of marble, I passed through a gal¬ 
lery crowded with statueq, I was ushered into Spacious 
apartments, the floors of which were marble, and the hang¬ 
ings satin. The ceilings were painted by Tintoretto and his 
scholars, and wexfe full of Turkish trophies and triumphs 
over the Ottomite. The* furniture was of the same rich 
Inaterial aa the hangings/ and the gilding, although of two 
hundred gears’ duration, as bright and burnished'%A the 
costly equipment of a modern palace. Prom my balcony 
of blinds, I looked upon the great Lagune. Itr was one of 
those glorious sunsets which render Venice, in spite of her 
degradation, still famous. The sky and sea vied in the bril¬ 
liant multiplicity of their blended tints. The toll shadows 
of her PaJiadian churches flung themselves over the glow¬ 
ing and transjaaront grave ont^of which they sprang. The 
quays were crowded with joyous groups, and the black 
gondolas flitted like sea-serpents, over the red and rippling 
waters. 

I hastwbed to tbo Place of St. Mark. It was crowded and 
illuminated. Three gorgeous flag? waved on the mighty 
staffs, which are opposite to tke church in all the old draw¬ 
ings, and which once bore the standards of Candia, and 
Cyprus, and the Morea. The ooffee-liouses were fill), and 
gay parties* seated on chairs in the open air, listened VO the 
music of military bands 1 , while they refreshed themselvefc 
with confectionery so rich and fenciful thaj^if excites the 
admiration <of all travellers, but which I* rnnoe discovered 
in Turkey to be Oriental. The variety of costume Was a|fO 
great. The dress of the lower orders in Venice is, still 
unchanged; many oTifce middle blesses yet were 
said cloak. The Hungarian and the German mflftayy, and 
the bearded Jew) wfiih bis black Velvet oty and Howteg 
*dbes, are observed with curiosity. A few days also before 
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my arrival, the # Austrian squadron had carried into Venice 
a Turkish ship and two Greek vessels, which had violated 
the neutrality. Their crews now mingled with the crowd. 
I beheld, for the first time, jkhe haughty and tnrbaned 
Ottoman, sitting; cross-legged *on his carpet under a colon¬ 
nade, sipping his coffee end smoking a long chibouque, and 
the Greeks, with their small red caps, their high foreheads, 
and arched eyebrows. , « 

Can this be modem Venice, i thought t Chn this be 
the SM&ent,* and gloomy, and decaying oity, oyegr whose dis¬ 
honourable misery I have so often wept P Could it ever 
have been\ore enchanting? Arc not these indeed still 
subjects of a Doge, and still the bridegrooms of the ocean ? 
Alas, ihfi brilliant scene was asmnusual as unexpected, and 
was accounted for by its being the feast day of a favourite 
Saint. Nevertheless, I rejoiced at the unaccustomed appear¬ 
ance of the oity at my entrance, aucl sjpll I rqpall with plea¬ 
sure the delusive moments, when, strolling about the jpiace 
of St. Mark, the first evening that I was in Venice, I 
mingled for a mompnt in a scene that* reminded me of her 
lost light heartedness, and of that unrivalled gaiity which 
so long captivated polished Europe. • 

The moon "fas now in her pride. I wandered once mom 
to the quay, and heard for the first fime a serenade. A 
juggler was conjuring in a circle uiffler the wa&s of my 
hotelpand an itinerant opera was performing on, the bridge. 
It is by moonlight that Venice is indeed an enchanted city. * 
The effect o&Jjhe floods of silver light upon the twinkling 
fretwork of the^foresoo architecture, the total alwedee of all 
harsh sounds, the neverdbosing music on the waters, pro¬ 
duce an effect upon the mind which cannot he experienced 
in any other city. As t stood gaxiaff upon the broad track 
of brilliant light that quiverfcd ovir tlfe I*guue,a geadtffcv 
Mtu$ed*me. d entei^ his boat»and despite to 
ita Hii BmsdCkuaL' 
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Th# marble palaces of my ancestors rosp on each side, 

like a series of vast and solemn temples. How sntthne 
were their broad fronts bathed in the mystic light, whose 
softened tints concealed th$ ravages of Time, and made ns 
dream only of their eternity 1 And oonld $hese great crea¬ 
tions ever diepl I viewed them with a devotion which I 
cannot believe to have been surpassed in*the most patriotic 
jjejiod of the Republic. <■ How< willingly would I have 
given my 'life to «have» once more filled their mighty 
halls with; the proud retainers of 1 their free 1 and victorious 
nobles! 

As I proceeded along the canal, and retir&L from the 
quarter of St. Mark, the sounds of merriment gradually died 
away. The light string of a guitar elone tinkled in the 
distance, and the lamp of a gondola, swiftly shooting by, 
indicated some gay* perhaps anxious, youth, hastening to 
the general rendezvous of festivity and love. The course 
of the canal feent, and the moon, was hid behind a broad, 
thick arch, frhich black, yet sharply defined, spanned the 
breadth of the water. I behold the famous Rialto. 

Was Of p*£* 3 sibl^p was it true P was I not all this time in 
a reverie gazing upon a drawing ig. Winter's studio! Was 
it not some delicious dream? some delicious dream from 
which perhaps this moment I was about to be roused to 
cold, dull life P I "struggled not to wake, yet, from a 
nervous desire to movo and pht the vision to the tfst, I 
' ordered the gondolier to row to thS side of ,the canal, 
jumped out, and hurried to the bridge. EbzK moment, I 
expected that the arch would tremble Ohfl'par^ and that 
the surrounding palaces would dissolve into mist, that the 
lights would be extinguished and the music cease, and that X 
should find myself in my old chamber in my father's bouse, 
*1 hurried along; I was v anxidns to reach^the centre of the 
bridge before I woke. It seemed like the croVning incident 
of a dream, 'which, it is remarkable, never occurs^ and 
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which, from tbq very anxiety it occasions, only succdbds in 

breakings ottr magical slumbers. 

I stood upon Rialto; I beheld on each side of me, rising 
out of the waters, which they Shadowed with their solemn 
image,'those colossal and gorgeous structures raised from 
the spoils of the teaming Orient, with their pillars of raro 
marbles, and their costly portals of jaspbr, and porphyry, 
and agate; I behold them ranged in majestic order, and 
streaming with the liquid? moonlight. •Within these walla 
my fathers revelled 1 

I bowed my head, and covered my face with my hands. I 
could gaze m> more upon that fair but melancholy vision. 

A loud but melodious chorus broke upon the air. 1 
looked up, and marked the trfmultuous waving of many 
torches, and heard the trampling of an approaching multi¬ 
tude. They were at the foot of the bridge. They advanced, 
they approached. A choir of priests, bearing in triumph the 
figure of a Saint, and followed by a vast crowd carrying 
lights, and garlands, and banners, and joining in a joyful 
hymn, swept by me. As they passed they sung— 

4 WAVE 1€UR BANNERS ! SOUND, SOUNW*YOUR~VOICES I FOB 
HE HAS COMB, HE HAS Ct)ME !• OUR SAINl’ AND OUB LORD 1 HE 
HAS COME, IN PB1DB AND IN GLORY - , TO GREET WITH LOVE HIS 
ADRIAN BRIDE.' 

ItTifc singular, but these Words struck me as applicable to 
myself. Thp dream db thp foot of &e Alps, and the inscrip- * 
tion in the 'garden on the Brenta, and the picture in the 
chapel, there wad a connection in all these strange inci¬ 
dents, which indeed harmonised with my early life and 
feelings. I fully believed myself the object of an omnipo¬ 
tent Destiny, over which I had Ao* control. I delivered 
myself up without a struggW to the eventful course of tnde. 

I returned hofre pensive, yet prepared 4m a great career, 
ettd Vhtn the drum of the Hungarian guard sounded as I 
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entetdd the Lagone, I could sol help fancying that iis 
hurried note was ominous of surprise and consternation. 1 
remembered that, when a boy, sauntering with Mub»U 8 , I 
believed that I had a predisposition for conspiracies, and I 
could not forget that, of all places in the y^orld, Venice was 
the one in which I should most desire to find myself a 
Conspirator. * 0 

* I returned to the hote?, but, ay I was little inclined to 
dumber, I remained walking up and down the gaUeiy, 
which, cfci my arrival, amid the * excitemefit of so many 
distracting objects, I had but slightly noticed. I was struck 
by its size and its magnificence, and, as I looked upon the 
long row of Btatues gleaming in the white moonlight) I 
could not refram from pondering over the melancholy for¬ 
tunes of the high race who had lost this sumptuous inheri¬ 
tance commemorating, even in its present base uses, ihdk* 
noble exploits^ magnificent tastes, and costly habits. 

Lausanne entered. I inquired, if he knew to what family 
of the Republic this building had originally belonged ? 

1 This was the Palazzo Contarini, Sir.* 

I wa#$hf& thatriie could not mark my agitation. 

•* I thought,' I rejoined after a t moment’s "hesitation, ( I 
thought the Palazzo Contarini was on the Gftud Canal/ 

‘ There is a Palazzo Contarini on the Grand Canal, Sir, 
bnt this is the original palace of the House. When I 
travelled with my lord, twenty-five ypars ago, and wqs 
“ at Venice, the Contarini 'family still maintained both satafe* 
Hshments.* w ■** 

4 And* now P' I inquired. This was theHrst rime that I 
had ever held any conversation with Lansamp, fojry 
thongh I was greatly pleased with his talents, so&j^osty 
not be insensible to his <ftver watchful care, I had $$4* fhe 
fifot suspected that 1» was a Wore! agent of my 
ghd although I thought $$ ^ mysdf ofobw aMggq^ h 

t bad studiously withheld from bint my confident 
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• *The family qf Contarim is, I believe, extinct,' replied 

Lausanne. , 


* Ah 1 1 Then thinking that something should be said to 

account for my ignorance of thaf with which, apparently, I 
ought fit hare been well acquainted, I added in a careless 
voibo, * We have nqper 'kept up any intercourse with our 
Italian connections, which I do not regret, for I shall not 
enter into society here.’ t # 

The moment that I utifered thfa I felt the weakness of 
attenuating to siystify Lausanne, who probably kneV much 
more of the reasons of this non-interconrse than myself. 
He was moving away, when I called him back vfith the 
intention of speaking to him fully upon the subject of my 
early speculations. I longed to* converse with him about 
my mother, end my fother’s* youth, about everything that 
hod happened. « 

* Lausanne,’ I said. a 

Ho returned. The moon shone brightly upon liis imper¬ 
turbable and inscrutable countenance. I saw only my 
father’s spy. A feeling of false shonuf prevfcutcd me from 
speaking. I did not l^ke frankly to conj&ss myl^fforance 
upon such delicate subjects fo one who would probably 
affirm his inability to enlighten me, an<} I knew enough of 
him to be convinced that I could not acquire by stratagem 
that which ho would not willingly communicate. , 

1 Ebtuanne,’ I said, 1 talsfe lightp into my room. I am 
going to be^.’ 



CHAPTER VL 


AJKRBtft sun rose upon Venice, and presented to me the 
city, W^ose image 1 had so parity jSsqviped. In the heart 
of a Multitude, there was a tiffn y u I.]oaMq*fctofe^ 
bii^ay^n tfrif crowded quays *of yegsed^f^ We 
tdjs fdWftsVwte stretched in steep on the sbpave* 
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meat? and a Military gondola stole over the gleaming waters. 
This was all 

It was the Villeggiatura, and the absence of the nobility 
from the city invested it With an aspect even more deserted 
than it would otherwise hare exhibited.! I oared'not for 
thiB. For indeed, Yenico, silent a$d desolate, owned a 
greater charm than it coold have commanded with all its 
feeble imitation of the worthless dmstle of a modem metro* 
polls. I congratulated myself oh the choice season of the 
year m c whieh I had arrived at this enchanting city.-' I do 
not think that I could have endured to be disturbed by the 
frivolous sights and sounds of society, before^ had formed 
a full acquaintance with all those marvels of art that 
command our .constant admiration while gliding about the 
lost capital of the Doges, and before I had yielded a free 
flow to those feelings of poetic melancholy which swell np 
ih the sonl as we contemplate this memorable theatre of 
human, action, wherein have been performed so many of 
man’s most famous and most graceful deeds. 

If I were tef assi^h the particular quality which conduces 
to thus -dvwuny^nd voluptuous existence which men of 
Ifigh imagination experience ( in Venice, I should describe it 
as the fepling of abstraction which is remarkable in that 
city and peculiar to it. Venice is the only city which can 
yield tfye magical 'delights of solitude. All is still and 
silent. No rude som^d disturbs your reveries; Fancy, 
therefore, is not put to flight. f No® rude soijnd distracts 
your self-consciousness. This renders existence intense. 
We feel eterytbing. And we foel thus keenly in a city not 
only eminently beantiftil, not only abounding in wonderfol 
creations of art, but each step of which is hallowed ground* 
quick with aasoe iatyn &that, in their more various ^ 
W nearer relation to ourselves, and perhaps ihair 
picturesque character, exdhrfse a greater iiffiianee'avpr 4I0 
ime^biation tipn the more antique story of GraeAft end 
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Rome. We ffeel ail this in a city, too, which although her 
lustre be indeed dimmed, can still count among her daugh¬ 
ters maidens fairer than the orient pearls with which her 
warriors once loved to deck theta. Poetry, Tradition, and 
Love, these are the graces that have invested with an ever 
charming cestns thus Aphrodite of cities. 9 
As for myself, ere the year drew to a close, I was so cap¬ 
tivated with the life of blended contemplation acid pleasure 
which I led in ^his charming city,Jthat I entiiely forgot my 
great'plan of comprehensive travel that was to Induce such 
important ^ralts; and, not conceiving that earth could 
yield me a spot where time could flow on in a more beau¬ 
tiful and tranquil measure, more exempt from worldly 
anxiety,*and more free from vufg&r thoughts, I determined 
to become a Venetian resident. 60 I quitted the house of 
my fathers, which its proprietor wenld"not give up to me, 
and in which, under its presdht fortunft, I could not hear to 
live, converted Lausanne into a major-domo, an£ engaged a 
palace on the Grand Canal. 


CHAPTER VII. 

There is in Venice a very ancient church, situate in an 
obscure quarter of the city v whither I was in the 'habit of 
often resorting. It*i| full of the tombs of Contannis. Two 
doges under their fretwork canopies, with their hands 
crossed over theif breasts and their heads covered with 
thoir caps of state, and reppsing on pillows, lie on each aide 
of the altar. On the platform before the church, as you 
aaoend the stops from your gondola, is ,& colossal statue of 4 
Contarini who defeated the ^snoew* «It is a small ohfkrejjfc 
built and endowed by the Mass es are tfKMNfe to 4 h£e 

day sgmg for tftir souls. ' * V * * 1 

On* sunshiny afterooon I entered this chttrcK, and* so* 
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pafrecjj, Os was my custom, to the attar, which, with its 
tombs, was partially screened from the body of tlio build* 
Ing, being lighted by the large window in front, which con* 
iriderably overtopped the screen. They were singing a mass 
in the nave, and I placed myself at the extreme Bide of the 
altar, in the shad? of one of the tombs/ end gazed upon the 
other. The sun was nearly setting; the opposite tomb was 
bathed with the soft, warm light which streamed in from 
the window. I remained watching the placid add heroic 
oountemmcO of the old doge, the sunlight playing on*it till 
it’seemed to smile. The melodious voices of tho choir, 
praying for Contarini, came flowing along the roof with so 
much sentiment and sweetness that I was soon wrapped in 
self-oblivion; tad although my eyo was apparently fixed 
upon the tomb, my mind wandered in delightftil abstrac¬ 


tion. 

A temporary cessation of the music called me to myself. 
I lodked aigrand, and, to my surprise, I beheld a female 
figure kneeling before the altar. At this moment the music 
recommenced. She evidently did not observe me. She 
threw over her shoulders the black veil, with which her 
face had hitherto been covered. Her eyes v er o fixed upon 
the ground, her hands raised, and pressed together in 
prayer. ' I had never beheld so beautiful a being. She was 
very young, and her countenance perfectly fair,.but without 
Colour, or tinted bnly with the transient flush of devobi&n. 
Her features were delicate, yet sharply defined* I oefeld 
mftte her long eyelashes touching her cheek; and her dark 
cm her white brow, fell on each sfitt ttfbej$fiw?e 
Itt ftafesof uncommon length and lustre, Alto gether aba 

as the Mmt ofTfoycthn 
Adi Watched be*, her invocation phe 

tj&ed fwriprge da^beye* wtti ta 

nevtp shall forget. * * 

And as I gaped upon her, instead of Htfefcug *gitaw5 
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excited, a heaviness crept over my frame, and a droi/bincss 

state over my senses. Bnraptured by* her presence, anxiously 
desirous to ascertain who she might be, I felt, to my con¬ 
sternation, each moment more difficulty in moving, even in 
seeing.' The tombs, the altar, the kneeling suppliant, 
moved confusedly % together and mingled into mist, and 
sinking back on the tomb whioh supported me, I fell, as 1 
supposed, into a deep slumber, * m 

I dreamed that a long'lino of iVenetian nobles, two »>J 
two, passed before me, aifid os they passed they salifted me; 
and the two doges were thoie, and as they went by they 
smiled and Staved their bonnets. And suddenly there ap¬ 
peared my father alono, and he was dressed in % northern 
dross, the hunting-dress 1 wore* in the forest of Jonsterna, 
and he stopped and looked* upon me with^great severity, 
and I withdrew my eye, for I ooqjd not bear his glance, 
and when I looked np again ^10 was net thorp, hut the lady 
of the altar. She stood before me, clinging to a large cru¬ 
cifix, a large crucifix of ebony, the same that f had beheld 
in the chapel in the gardens on tho*Breflta. The tears 
hung quivering on her agitated face. Ijfrould haTtfiusbed 
forward to console her, but I jiwoke. * 

I awoke, looked round, and remembered everything. She 
was not there. It was twilight, and the tombs wqre barely 
perceptible. All was # silent. I stepped forth from.tbe altar 
into"the body of the church, whgre a single acolyte was 
folding up the surplices a and placing them in a trunk. I' 
inquired if he had seen any lady go out; but he had seen 
nothing. He stated at puzzled look, which Has the look 
of a man roused from a vivid dream. I went forth} one 
of my gondoliers was lying on the steps. I asked him also 
if he had seen any lady go .out. assured me that no 
person had come forth, except the prjpsty* Waa there buy 
other way? OSiey, believed not* I i®d«aTeer*dJto fleeter 
dta dtaxeh to pxatmnfr but it was looked. 
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OHAPfTER Vllt 

If .eTor the eoienoe of metaphysics ceases to be a frivolous 
assemblage of unmeaning phrases, and we attempt to acquire 
that knowledge of our nature which i$ doubtless, open to 
US, by the assistance of facts instead 0 / words; if ever, in 
short, the philosophy of fclie human mind shall be based on 
demonstration instead 0 ^ dogma,' the strange incident just 
related frill* perhaps, not be considered the Wild delusion of 
a crook-brained visionary. For myself, I have no doubt 
that the effect produced upon me by the lady^i the church 
was a magnetic influence, and that the slumber, whioh at 
the moment occasioned me So much annoyance and ^0 much 
astonishment, yr&s nothing less than a luminous trance. 

I knew nothing <of these high matters then, and I re¬ 
turned to my r palace in a sta/<e of absolute confusion. It 
Was 30 reasonable to believe that I had fallen asleep, and 
that the wliole was a dream. Everything was thus satis¬ 
factorily accounted for. Nevertheless, I could not overcome 
my strCMg -conviction that the slumber, which I could not 
deny, was only a secondary jjpeident, and that I had posi¬ 
tively, really, abso^itely, beheld kneeling before the altar 
that identical and transcendent form which, in my dream or 
vision, I. had marked dinging to the cross. 

I examined the gondoliers on my return home, but eli¬ 
cited nothing. I examined mysejf the whole evening, and 
resolved that I had absolutely seen her. I attended at the 
church th6 next day} but nothing occurred. I spoke to 
the priests, and engaged one to keep a constant observation; 
still nothing ever transpired. 

^ The Yilleggiatura.we^over x the great families returned.; 
the carnival commenced; Venice was fall and gay. There 
were assemblies .every evdhing. The peWtt that h young 
foreign nobleman had come to reside at Venice, of (fours*, 
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quickly spml 4 Jfy establishment, my quality, *nd»«bavo 
all, my name, insured me an hospitable reception, although 
I knew not a single individual, and, of cornea, bad not a 
■ingle letter* I did not enooprage their attentions, and 
went nowhere, except to the o^era, which opened with the 
carnival. I have a^paawLon for instrumental* music, but I 
adndre little the human voice, which appears to me, with 
all our exertions, a poor instrument. Sense and sentiment, 
too, aw always sacrificed toMeXtexaty and caprice. A grand 
orchestra fills fliy mind with ideas; I forget everything in 
the stream of invention. A primaMonna is voiy ravphing; 
but while I ^ipten I am a mere man of the worlds or hardly 
sufficiently well bred to conceal my weariness. s 

The qfieot of music upon the faculty o£ invention is a 
subject ou which I have long curiously observed and deeply 
meditated. It is a finer prahxde to creation than to execu¬ 
tion. It is well to meditate, upon a qpbjecb jmder the in¬ 
fluence of music, but to .execute we should *be alone, and 
supported only by our essential and internal strShgth. Were 
I writing, music would produce the same effect upon me as 
wine. I should for a moment feel an unx»tnr& 1 -&&4gy and 
fire, but, in a few minqfes, I should discover that I sha¬ 
dowed forth ofily phantoms; my power of expression would 
die away, and my pen would foil upon Ihe msipid^and life¬ 
less page. The greatest advantage thSt a writer can derive 
front music is, tha{ ft teaches most exquisitely the art of 
development. It is ifl remarking the varying recurrence of * 
a great composer tp the same theme, that a poet may learn 
how to dwell upoft the phases of a passion, how to* exhibit 
a mood of mind under all Its alternations, and gradually to 
pour forth the full tide of feeling. 

The last week of the carnival miWvod, in which they 
attempt ta compress all the' frolitf that should be dtfMd 
over the rest of the forty days, whioh/it npUt b» 
an fell enqugh. 'At Yeiriee the beturiy trad the ttitfoess 
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of tluxcarnival still linger. St. Mark’s Place was crowded 
with masques. It was oven more humorous to observe 
these grotesque forms in repose than in aotion; to watch a 
monster, with a nose a foot^long and asses' ears, eating an 
ice j or a mysterious being, ^vith a face lijte a dolphin, re¬ 
freshing herself with a fan as huge as a parasol. The houses 
were clothed with carpets and tapestry; every place was il-. 
luminated, and everybody pelted \yth sweetmeats and sugar¬ 
plums. No one evjpr sopmed to go to bed; the water was 
covered 'with gondolas, a^d everybody strummed a guitar. 

During the hist nights of the carnival it is the practice 
to convert the opera house into a ball-room, £>id, on tbese 
occasions, tbo highest orders are masqued. The scone is 
very gay and abusing. In some boxes, a supper is always 
ready, at which all guests aro welcome. But masqued you > 
must be. It is evop strict etiquette on these occasions for 
Indies to ramble abou,t the tlieq^ro unattended, and the great 
divei$ion of course is the oxtreme piquancy of the incognito 
conversations; since, in a limited cirole, in which fow aro 
unknown to each other, it is not difficult to impregnate this 
slight with a sufficient quantity of Venetian salt. 

-1 went to one of these balh, as I thongnt someth ipg 
amusing might occur. I went in a domino, stud was^cereful 
not to enter my box, lest I should be discovered. As I *\as 
sauntering along one of the rooms near tlio stage, a female 
masque saluted me. 

‘We did not expect yon,' she said. * 

* I only came to meet you,’ I replied. 

‘ You are more gallant than we supposed you to be.' 

‘ The world is seldom charitable,' I said. 

* They say you are in love.’ 

‘You are the last jferton to consider that wonderfhl.' 

‘ * Really quite chivalriA Wiy! they said you are quite a 
wild man.' * 

< t 

1 But you, Signora, have tamed me,' 
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* Bat do yoi\ know they say you ore in love ? * 

* Well, doubtless with a charming person.* 

‘ Oh! yes, a very charming person. Do you know they 

say you are Count Narcissus, ahd in loro with yourself?’ 

1 Do they indeed! They yeem to say vastly agreeable 
tilings, I think. jYery witiy upon my honottr.’ 

• * Oh! very witty, no doubt of that, and you should be a 

judge of wit, you know, diecaus^you are a poet.’ 

* You seem to know mb Veil.’ \ * 

* I think I cfo. You tiro the fioung gentleman* are you 
not, who has quarrelled with his bapa ? ’ 

4 That is'a very vague description.* 

‘I oan give you some further del ails.’ 

1 Pray spare me and yourself.* \ • 

* Do you know I have written yot r character ? ’ 

* Indeed! It is doubtless as accurate os most others.’ 

‘ Oli! it is founded upon«tho best mutlio^tios, Thore is 
only one part imperfect.. I wish to give an account of your 
works. Will you give me a list ?* * 

* I must have an equivalent, and something more inter¬ 
esting than pay own character.’' / M " “ 

4 Meet mo to-night ah the fJountess Malbrizzi’s.’ 

4 1 cannot, I do not know her.’ # # 

4 Do net you kuow that, in carnival time, a jnask may 
enter any house ? After the ball, all will be tli^ro. Will 
you meet me ? I am now "engaged.* • 

This seemed the "oponing of an adventure, which youth* 
is not inclined tM shun. I assented, and the mask glided 
away, leaving mo in great confusion and amazflment, at hex 
evident familiarity with my lii&toiy. 
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CHAPTER IX 

I arrived at the steps of the Malbrizzi Palace amid a crowd 
of gondolas. I ascended without any announcement into 
the saloons, wliicli were full of guests. I found, to my great 
annoyance, that I ftas the only mask present, I felt that I 
had boon fairly tuken in, and percowing that I was an object 
of universal attention, I lmd a ^reat inclination to make a 
precipitate retroat. But, vu reflection, I determined to take 
a rapid survey beforo my departure, and then retire with 
dignity. • Leaning against a pillar, I flattered ir^solf that 1 
appeared quito at my ease. 

A lady, whom J had already conjecturod to bo the mistress 
of tho mansion, advanced and addressed mo. Timo had not 

i 

yet flown away witlc her charms. 

‘ Signor Mask,* she, said, ‘ ev'»r welcome, and doubly wel¬ 
come, if a friond.’ 

‘ I fear I have no title to admission within these walls, 
except tho privilege of the season.’ 

* I sbvs£& have thought Otherwise,* said the lady, 1 if you 
Leslie for whom many have inquired.’ 

‘You must mistake mo for another. It is not proWible 
that any one would inquire after me.’ 

* Shall I tell you ydhr namo P * 

‘Somo on? has pretended to give me that unnccr.swuy 
Information already to-niglit.’ 

* Well! I will not betray you, but I am silent in tbu liopo 
that you* will, ere midnight, reward mo tbr my discretion 
by rendering it unnecessary. We trust that the ice of tho 
north will melt beneath our Venetian sun. You understand 
me P ’ So saying, she'glided away. 

1 could not doubt t*hat this lady was tho Countess Mal¬ 
brizzi, and that she was tho female ijaask who Lad addressed 
me in tho opera house. She evidently knew mo. T had 
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hot long to seek for the source whence sho attained this 
knowledge. The son of the Austrian Minister at our court, 
and who had himself been attached to tho legation, passed 
by me. His uncle was governor of Venice. Everything 
was explained. * # 

I moved away, intending to retire. A grdhp in tho room 
*1 ontered attracted my attention. Several men were 
standing round a lady, sty^arenfly entreating Ijpr, with the 
usual compliments and gesticulations, to play upon tho 
guitar. Her face was concealed ‘from mo; one of^lier suite 
turned aside, and, notwithstanding the difforonct* of her 
rich dress, £ instantly recognised tho kneeling lafty of tho 
church. I was extremely agitatod. I felt the inexplicable 
sensation that I had experienced on the* tomb, and was 
fearful that it might end in* as mortifying a* catastrophe. I 
struggled against tho feeling, an*i stfuggled successfully. 
As I thus wrestled with mymiind, I Could jpb refrain from 
gazing intently upon the cause of my emotion. I tbit an 
overwhelming desire to ascertain who sho might bo. I could 
not take my eyes from her. Sho impressed me with so, 
dcop an interest, that I entirely forgot'that ottierTiuinaii 
beings wore present. It was .fortunate that J was may quod, 
otherwiso my fixed stare must havo edited groat curiosity. 

As I stood thus gazing upon hor b and as caoii moment 
her image seemed n^oro vividly impressed upousny brain, 
a chain round hcx> neck snapped* in twain, anti a diamond 
cross suspended to it fell to tho ground. The surrounding 
cavaliers were i^fetantly busied in seeking for the fallen 
jowcl. I beheld, for tlie^ first time, her tall and complete 
figure. Our eyes met, and to my astonishment, she suddenly 
grew pale, ccasod conversing, trembled, and sank into a 
■ chair. A gentleman handed her /ho across; sho received it, 
her coloni; returned, a smile played upon hor features, and 
she roso fronf her. seat. • * 

T&o Countess passed mo. . I saluted hor. 1 I now wish 
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you to toll me/ I said, 1 not my own name, Ijnt the name of 
another person. Will you bo kind P* 

* Speak.* 

* That lady/ I said, pointing to the group, * I havo a great 

ft isli to know wlio that lady ipiay be.’ v 

‘ Indeed! ’ skid the Countess, * I have ,a great wish also 
that your curiosity should bo gratified. That is Signora 
Alcestd Conlaiini.’ / * 

4 Contarini! ’ I exclaimed; * h^w wonderful! I mean to 
say how Singular, that is,f[ did notf know ——’ 

‘ That there were any other Contarinis but your excel¬ 
lency, I Suppose.’ ^ 

1 It is idle to wear this disguise/ I said, taking off my 
mask, and letting my domirib slip to the ground. ‘ I havo 
ever heai'd that^it was impossible to escape the penetration 
of the Countess Malbrizgi.’ 

1 My penetration has not been much exercised to-nighl, 
County but I assure you I feel gratified to havo been the 
means of inUacing you to enter a society of which the 
Bnioness Fleming wits once the brightest ornament. Your 
mother^WES^ny friend.’ 

* You have, indeed, the strongest claim then to the respect 

of her son. t But this young lady-* 

1 Is your cousin, an orphan, and the last of the Contain is. 
You should become acquainted. Permit me to present 
you.’ I accompanied her. * AIccste, my love/ continued 
the Countess, * those should not bQ unknown to each other 

whom Nature has intended to bo friends. Your cousin. 

^ 9 

Count Contol'ini Fleming, claims your acquaintance ’ 

* I have not so many relations that I know not how to 
value them,’ said Alcest6, as she extended to mo her hand. 
The surrounding gentjenfen mqvcd away, and we were left 
alone. 1 1 arrived so unexpectedly in Venice/1 said, 1 that I 
owe to a chance my introdrtbtion to one, wRoso acquaint* 
ance I should have claimed in a more formal manner.’ * 
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t ‘ You oi*o then merelj a passing visitor P We heard that 
it was jour indention to become a resident.' 

1 1 have become one. It has been too difficult for me to 
gain this long-desired haven ,again to quit it without a 
strong cause. # But when I departed from mj country, 
it was for tho understood purpose of making a different 
. course. My father is not so violent a Yenotian as myself, 
and, for aught I know, (jpuceivos mo to bo now in Franco 
or England. In short, I Xiave played truant,"but I hope 
you will pardon me.' • • 

‘ To love Venice is with me so groat a virtue,' she replied, 
with a smil^ ‘ that I fear, instead of feeling all tie impro¬ 
priety of your conduct, I sympathise too much with this 
violation of duty.’ • 

* Of course, you could not know my fathor; hut you may 

havo heard of him. It has always bepn to me a source of 
deep regret that he did noj maintlflp Iris connection with 
my mother’s family. I inherit something*oven more Ve¬ 
netian than her name. Bat the past is too painful for my 
father to love to recall it. My mother, y<pu know-* 

* I am an orphan, and can foel all your misf^iame. t* 

think our house is doomed.’’ * • 

• * 

‘ I cannot think so when I see you.’ 

She faintly smiled, but her featuibs settled again into 
an expression of deep melancholy, llmt remindecTmo of her 
coflntenance in tho dhnrchi _ 

*1 think,’ I obsexwed, 'this is “not tho first time I havo 
had the pleasure seeing you.' 

4 Indeed! I con not aware of onr having before* met.’ 

* I may he wrongj add I dare say you will think me 
very strange. But I cannot believe it was a dream, though 

certainly I was- But really «t is too ridiculous. Yoq 

know the church where are the tbintfs of onr family P 1 • 

* Yes! ’ Her voice was low, but quick. I fancied she was 
not quite at cose. 
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* Wa31,1 cannot lielp bolioving that we were once together 
before that altar.’ 

‘ Indeed! I liavo rotnrned to Venice a week. I have 
not visited the church since we came back.’ 

1 Oh! this must havo bcen f a month ago. It certainly is 
very strange.» I suppose it must havp^been a dream; I 
have sometimos odd dreams, and yet it is in consequence 
of that supposed meeting An tl\e church that I recognised 
you this evening, and imipediattly sought an introduction.’ 

4 1 know tho church well. To me, I maysay to us,’ she 
added, with a gentle inclination of the head, ‘it is, of 
course, a, very interesting spot.’ 

‘ I am entirely Venetian, and havo no thought for any 
other country. This is not a new sentiment excited by the 
gcniuB of the place ; it was as .strong amid tho forests and 
snows of the north: as strong, I may truly say, when a 
child, as at tl^s monfent, when I would peril my life and 
fortunes in her service,’ 

l 

‘ You are, indeed, enthusiastic. Alas! enthusiasm is little 
considered here Ws are, at least, still light-hearted; but 
•-\vhat*-«*ase we have for gaity tho smilers perhaps know; it 
is«my misfortune not to bo one of them. And yot resigna¬ 
tion is all that is left us, and-* 

‘ And wlmt P ’ I asked, for she hesitated. 

w 

‘ Nothing,’ she replied, ‘ nothing. I believe I was going 
to add, “ it js better to forget.” ’ 

‘Never! The recollection of tho past is still glory. 
Rather would I bo a Contarini amid orr falling palaces 
than the mightiest noble of the most flourishing of modern 
empires.’ 

* What will your father say to suoh romance P ’ 

4 1 have no father. T Lave np friend, no relation in the 
world, except yourself, l have disclaimed my parentage, 
my country, my allotted career, apd all their rights, and 
honours, and privileges, and fame, and fortune. I ha T e at 
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least sacrificed all these for Venice; for, trifling as the cir¬ 
cumstance may be, I can assure you that, merely to find 
myself a visitant of this enchanting city, I have thrown to 
the winds all the duties and CQfmections of my past exist¬ 
ence.* ’ . 

$ 

4 But why bindj your lot to the fallon and the irrodeem- 
• able ? I have no choice bu£ to die whdto I was born, and 
no wish to quit a country from which spring all my associa¬ 
tions ; but you, you haw/a rea} country, fuir of real in¬ 
terests, to engflgo your ciffections and exercise your duties. 
In tlio north, yon are a man; your career may be active, 
intelligent, .gid useful; but the life of a Venetian iaa dream, 
and you must pass 3 our days like a ghost gliding about a 
city filling in a vision.’ • m 

1 It is this vory character that interests me. I havo no 
sympathy with reality. What vanity in all the empty 
bustle of common lifo ! It Jjrings IfjThe ^^gratification; 
on the contrniy, dogiadipg annoyance. It envelopes jlII the 
lowering attributes of my nature. In the world, [ am never 
happy but in solitpdc ; and in solitude so Jbeautiful and so 
peculiar as that of Venice my days are indeed a d^uun^bulr 
a dream of long delight, I gaze upon tfic beautiful, and any 
mind responds to tho inspiration, for my thoughts are as 
lovely as my visions.’ * 

1 Your imagination supports you. * It is a choice gift. I 
feel too keenly my reality.* .* 

4 I cannot imaging that you, at least, should either feel* 
or givo rise to anir other feelings but those that are enchant- 
mg. * 

* Nay ! a truce to compliments. Let mo hear something 
worthier from yon.' 


* Indeed,’ I said seriously, * I uas* not thinking of com¬ 
pliments, nor am I in a mood ior such frivolities; yet I 
wish lfot to conceal tljat, in meeting you this evenings I 
hav<t experienced the most gratifying incident of mv life*' 
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4 1 tun happy to have met yon, if, indeed, it be possible to 
be happy about anything.’ 

4 Dear A1cost£, may I call you Alccpt£ P why should so 
fair a brow be clouded ? ’ 

4 lb is not unusually gloomy; my heaven is never Serene. 
But see! the »ooins are nearly empty, and I am waited for.' 

4 But we shall sdon meot again p ’ 

4 1 shall Ibe here to-morrow. I reside with my maternal 
uncle, Contrt Delfini. I go cutlery little, but to-morrow I 
shall certainly bo here.’ • 0 

4 1 shall not exist until wo again meet. I entreat yon fail 
not.' , 

4 Oh { I shall certainly bo hero; and in the meantime, you 
know,' sho added, with a smilo, 4 you can dream.’ 

4 Farewell, dear Alccst£ 1 You cannot imagine how it 
pains me to part! ’ 

. 4 Adion t Silj9.il I affir Uontarini p ’ 


“ CHAPTER X. 

To say that I was in love, that I was in love at first sight, 
these are weak, worldly phrases to describe the profound 
aud absorbing passion' that filled my whole being. There 
was a mystical fulfilment in our meeting, the consciousness 
of which mingled with my adoration, and rendered it. quite 
supernatural. This was the Adrian bride that I had come 
to greet'; this was the great and worthy object of so many 
strange desires, and bewildering dreams, and dark coinci¬ 
dences. 1 returned to my palace, throw myself into a chair, 
aud sat for hours in murie abstraction. At last the broad 
light of morning broke into the chamber: I looked up, 
glanced round at the ghastly chandeliers, thought'*of tho 
coming eve, and retired. a 
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• In the evening I homed to tho opera, but did nbt see 

Aloeste. I entered the box of the Countess. A young man 
rose as I entered, and retired. ‘You see,’ I said, ‘your 
magic has in a moment converted me into a man of the 
world.* ’ • 

* I am not tho enchantress,’ /aid the Countess, ‘ although 
I willingly believe you to be ^chanted.’ 

‘ What an agreeable assembly ygu introduced mo to last 
night 1’ •/ 

‘ I hope that f si Mill dud you a constant‘guest.’ 

* I fear that you will find me too faithful a votary. I 

little imagined in the morning that I could lay eluim to 
relationship with so interesting a person ns your .charming 
young frjond.’ • 

* AlcestS is a great favourite of mine.’ 

‘She is not here, I believe, to-night ?’• « 

‘ I think not: Count Delfini’s box is opposilo^and empty!’ 

‘ Count Dolfini is, I believe, some connection P-’«■ 

‘Her uncle. They will soon be, as you are porlinps 
aware, nearer connected.’ 

‘ Indeed I ’ I said. 

• • 

‘ You know that Alccste is Jbctrothed to his son, Count 
Grimani. By iJio bye, ho quitted the lwx as yop entered. 
You know him ? * - » 

I sank baok in my chair, and tumect palo. 

* flo you admire tjiis operft ? ’ I inquired. 

* It is a pretty imitflticrq.’ 

€ Very pretty.’ f 

*Wc aba.ll soon change it. Theyhavo an oxecUont opera 
at St. Petersburg, I understand. You have been there ? ’ 

‘ Yes. Ho. I understand, very excellent. This house is 
ho .* I rose up, bowed, and abrupfly # dcparled. 

I instantly qnitted the theatre, covered myself up in my 
cloak, tHtow n^self down in my*gondola, and groaned. In 
a few fninutes I reached home, where I was quite nnox- 

Q* 
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pecteft. J ran up stairs. Lausanne was about to light the 
candles, but I sent him away. I was alone in the large 
dark chamber, which seemed only more vast and gloomy 
for the bright moon. 

‘ Thank God ! ’ I exclaimed, * I am alone. Why do I not 
dio ? Betrothed^! It is fa'so! slio cannot bo another’s! 
She is mine! slio is my A<l nan brido! Destiny has de¬ 
livered her to me. Why did\ I* pass the Alps ? Heaven 
frowned upon my passage ; yet 1 was expected ; I was long 
exp\. ctcd. Poh! slio is mine. I would cut liar out from 
the heart of a legion. Is slio happy? Her “heaven is 
never serene.” Mark that. I will be tlio luminary to dis¬ 
pel tliosq clouds. Botrothcd ! Infamous jargon I She 
belongs to mo. Why did* I not stab him ? Is there no 
bravo in Venice that will do the job ? Betrothed! What 
a word ! What f n infamous, what a ridiculous word ! She 
is mine, anJ she isTetrotlied to another ! Most assuredly, 
if sV' be only to be attained by tlie destruction of the 0 %, 
she shall be mine. A host of Dolilnis shell not balk me ! 

‘ How this is no common affair. It &hall bo done, and it 
&haIT“uo dono quickly. I cannot doubt she loves me. It is 
as necessary that she bhould,lovo me as that 1 should adoio 
her. Weoio bound togctlior by Fate. We belong to each 
other: “.I have been long evpoetcd.” 

‘ All! were these words a warning or a prophecy? Have 
I arrived too late? Let it bo settled at once, this very 
evening. Suspense is madness. Slio is mine! most as¬ 
suredly she is mine ! I will not admit^for a moment that 
she is not mine. That idea cannot exist in my thoughts; 
it is the end of the world, it is Doomsday for mo. Most 
assuredly she is my Adrian bride, my bride , not my betrothed 
merely, but my brid?.' 

* Let mo be calm. I am calm. I never was calmer in 
my life. Nothing shall ruffle, nothing shall ’discompose me 
I will have my rights. This difficulty will mako our aiture 
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liVes more sweet; we stall smile at it in each other's"arms. 
Grimani Delfini'4 if there be blood in that name, it shall 
flow. Rather than another should possess her, she shall 
herself bo sacrificed ! a solemn sacrifice, a sweet and solemn 
sacrifice, consecrated by my own doom ! I would lead her 

to the altar like Iphigenia. i/- “ 

• ‘ 0 inscrutable, incxorabWDeatiny, which must be ful¬ 
filled ! doom that mortals*ny!st efldure, and cannot diroct! 
Lo! I kneel before thee, and I pray. Let it end! let it end! 
let it end at once! This*buspensd is insanity. Is "she not 
mine ? Didst thou not whispor it in the solitude of the north ? 
didst than not confirm it amid the thunder of tlib Alps P 
didst thou not reanimate my drooping courage even amid 
this fair jaty, which I so much love, thiB laud of loug and 
frequent promise ? And shfl.ll it not ho ? Po I exist ? do 
I breathe, and think, and dare P Am i rf man. and a man 
of strong passions and deop thoughts P andsligi01, like a rife 
beggar, upon my knees cravo the rich heritage that «s my 
own by right ? If she bo not mine, there is no longer Venice, 
no longer human existence, no longer atieaiftiful and ever- 
lasting world.. Let it all cease ; let tlie^vfhole globd'cracIT 
and shiver; let all nations anjl all human hopes expire at 
once ; let chaos come again, if this girljbe not my bride!’ 

I dot ormined to go to tho Malbrizzi Palace. Jdy spirit 
rose us I ascended tlm stairs. I felt confident shejxas there. 
Her form was the fij’&t that occurred to mo as I Altered the 
saloon. Several persons v cro aronud her, and among them 
Grimani Dclfini. Ijdid not care. I had nono of the jealousy 
of petty loves. She was unhappy, that was sufficient; and, 
if there wero no other way of disentangling tho mesh, 1 liad 
a sword that should cut this Gordian knot in his best blood. 
I saluted her. She presented mo t<£hqf cousin, and I smiled 
upon one who, at all events, should bq my victim. 

‘ I hope we Shall, make Venice agreeable to you, Count,' 
Baid (Kriraani. 
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4 There is no doubt,’ I replied. 

We conversed for some time on indiffereat subjects. My 
manner was elated, and I entered into the sparkling contest 
of conversation with success. The presence of Alcest£ was 
my inspiration. I would n<jt quit her side, and in time we 
were once mbre alone. 

4 You are ovor gay,' she remarked. 

* My face is most joyful wh'tp *my heart is most gloomy. 
Happiness is tranquil. Why wore you not at the Opera?’ 

4 I go out very little.* * * 

4 1 wont thither only to meet you. I detest those assem¬ 
blies. You ore always Burrounded by a erdfrd of moths. 
Will you (dance ?' 

* I ha\ e just refused Grimani.’ 

1 I am glad ?f it. 1 abhor dancing; and 1 only asked you 
to monopolism miEiW et y-' 

‘ 4 And what, havo you been doing to-day p Have you seen 
all oar spectaclos ? ’ 

4 1 have just risen. I did not go to bed last night; but 
sat up musing over our strange meeting.’ 

4 was it so strange?’ 

4 ft was stranger than yon imagine.’ 

4 You ajo mysterious.* 

4 Everything is mysterious, although I lia\o boon always 
taught tig) reverse.’ 

4 1 believe, too,’ sbo remarked, with p pensive air, and in 
a serious tone, 4 that the courses of {his world are not so 
obvious as we imagine.’ 

4 The more I look upon yon, the more I am convinced 
that yesterday was not our first meeting. We have been 
long acquainted.’ 

4 In dreams?’ 

4 What you pleas^. Dreams, visions, prophecies; 1 be¬ 
hove in them all. You have often appeared to me, and I 
have often heard of you.’ f 
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* 'Dreams aro doubtles^very singular.' 

'They come from HeaVen. I could tell you stories of 
dretime that would indeed surprise you.' 

1 Tell mo.' I 

' When I was about to pass the Alps-but really it is 

loo serious a narrative for sue 1 / a place. Do you know tbe 
villa of the Temple on the Brinta ?' * 

4 Assuredly, for it is mj» o>fn.’ * t 
4 Tour own! Then yod are indeed mine.' 

4 What can yftu mean ?•' 

‘ The temple, the temple!—<—' 

4 And did ypu write upon the wall?' • 

4 Who clso ? Who else ? But why I wvoto, that I would 
tell you^ 

4 Let us walk to the end of these rooms. There is a ter¬ 
race, where we shall be less disturbed.’ • « 

4 And where we have been*long expected?" 

4 Ah!' , • 


CHAPTKR XL 


1 It is wonderful, most wondeiful!' and she leant down, and 
plucked a flower, * 

4 1 wish I were that flower!' I said* 

4 It resembles mo •more .than you, Contarm^ ~and she 
threw it away. * • • 

4 1 see no resemblance. 4 
' It is lost.' 

[ picked it up, and pladbd it near my heart. 

1 It is found,’ I replied, 4 ond cherished.' 

*We are melancholy,' said Alcest^ 4 and yet we are not 
happy. Tour philosophy, is it quite dbrrect ? ’ • 

'I am happy, and you shoq^d reshmhlo me, because I 
wfah^t.' 
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1 Good wishes do not always bring good fortunes.* 

*Destiny bears to ns our lot, and Destiny is perhaps our 
own will.* 

‘ Alas! my will is brighter than my doou !* 

* Both should be beautiful, and shall—' 

‘ Oh ! talk not of the futuit. Come, Cqntarini, como, come 
away.’ \ t 


• V.. a 

1 ch ArTF.Ii xi r. 


Shall I endeayonr to recall the soft transport which this 
night diffused itself oyer my being ? I exisfc^I only for one 
object; one idea only was impressed upon my brain. The 
next day passed, in a deliciovis listlessncss and utter oblivion 
of all cares and duties. In the evening T rose from Vie 
conch, on which ^ bad the whole day inclined musing on a 
singlo thougijfc,' and^iew to ascertain whether that wizard, 
Imagination, liod deceived me, 'whether she were, indeed, so 
wondrous fflir and sweet, and that this earth conld indeed 
be graced by such surpassing loveliness* 

not there. I felt her absence as the greatest 
misfortune iliat lmd over fallen uppn me. I conld not anti- 
cipalo existing four-and-twenty hours without her presence, 
and I lingered in expectation of her arrival. I conld In nr 
nothing of her; but ‘each moment I fancied she must ap¬ 
pear. It seemed impossible that so bitter, a doom awaifod^ 
me, as that I should not* gazo this night upon her beauty. 
She did not como. I remained to the lastjbilent and an^ ious, 
and rotiirned homo to a sleepless bed. 

The next morning I called at tho Delfmi Palace, lo which 
I had received an invitation. Morning was an unusual 
time to call, but for'this I djid not carg. I saw the o\d 
C6unt and Countess, and her ladyship's cavalier, a frivolous 
and ancient Adonis. I talked with them all, all of them, 
with the greatest good humour, in the hope that A^cesttf 
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Would at lengt^ appear. She did not. I ventured?to in. 
quire after herA I feared she might be unwell. She was 
quito well, but engaged with her confessor. I fell into one 
of my silent rag<^, kicked the old lady’s poodle, snubbed tlio 
cavalier, and stalked away. 

In the evening k was carefu^to be at tlm Malbrizzi Palace. 
{The Delfinis were there, but * Ot Alccste. I was already full 
of suspicions, and hod bSer/brotyling the whole morning 
ovor a conspiracy. ‘ Alces& is not here/ I observed to the 
Countess, * is sflo unwell ? ’ • 

‘Hot at all. I saw her this morning. She was qnito 
well. I supppso Count Qrimani is jealous.’ • 

‘ Hah! ’ thought I, ‘ has it already come to t^iat ? Let 
. us begip/ tlion. I feel despefote. This* affair must be 
settled. Fed by her consiartt presence and Jicr smiles, the 
(lame of my passion could for a time burn with a calm and 
steady blaze; but I am getting mad again?'* T shall dio *if 
this state of things lasts pother day. I havo half fwmind 
to invite him to the terrace, and settle it at on6c. Let me 
see, cannot I do more % ’ * • 

I mused a moment, quitted the saloon, jailed the gotifflfla 
and told them to row me to t^e Dclfini Palace. • 

' We glided beneath that ancient pile. # All wns # dark, save 
one opened window, whence proceeded the vogre of one 
sinking. I knew that voice. I motioned to tlic^pndoliers 
to rest upon tlioir oars. % • 

‘ ’Tis the Signora \3onfcarini,* whispered Tita, who was 
acquainted with tl*e family. 

Wo floated silently beneath her window. • Again she 
sang. 

1 I MARKED A ROSE BEDEWED ^ITJI TEARS, A WHITE AND 
VIRGIN ROSE ; AND I SAID, “ 0 ! IWJ&E tfHY DO YOU WEEP, YOU 
ARE TOO BEAUTIFUL FOR SORROW?” * AND SIIE ANSWERED, 
u T un y, MOURN kOT FOR ME, FOR MY GRIEF COMBS FROM 

hJven.” ’ 
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Sht> was silSnt. I motioned to Tito, wl} 0 , like many of 
the gondoliers, was gifted with a fine voice / X) answer. He 
immediately sang a verse from one of the favourite ballads 
of his city. While ho sung I perceived Hir shadow, and 
presently I observed her in the middle of the apartment. 
I plucked from my breast a fowcr, which I had borne r 
her to the Malbrizzi Palace, i nd I threw the rose into the 
chamber. ' 

It fell upon the table. She priced it up, she stared at it 
for some moments, she smiled, she pressed it to her lips. 

I could restrain myself no longer. I pushed the gondola 
alongside the palace, clambered up the balcony, and entered 
the room. _ 

She started, she nearly shrieked, but restrained hcrsolf. 

* You ore surprised, Alcost6,*perhaps you aro displeased. 

They aro ondeavoui^ng to separate us; I cannot live with¬ 
out yon.’ ~ 

She clasped her hands, and lqgjccd up to hoaven with a 
glance of anguish. 

* Yes! Alcostc,’ L-exclaimed, advancing, 1 let mo express 
—riwki-'uy manner ^as never attempted to conceal, let me ex¬ 
press to you my absolute adoration. I love yon, my Alceste; 
'I love you with a passion os powerful as it is pure, a passion 
which I cannot control, a passion which ought not to ho 
controlled.' 

She spoke cot, sho turned away her hood, and depreedted 
ray advances with her extended ahns. 1 

* Alcestc, I know all. I know the c*ipty, the impious 
ceremony, that has doomed you to be the bride of a being 
whom you must abhor. My Alcebtd is not happy. She her¬ 
self told me her heaven was not serene, the heaven in whoso 
light I would for ever lie..’ 

I advanced, stole *her w hand, and pressed it to my Hps. 
Her face was hidden in her«arm, and that reclined “upon a 
pillar. f, 

There was silence for a moment. Suddenly she withdrew 
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her hand, and said, in a low bnt distinct voice, 1 Contarini, 
this most end.l 

* Bind I Alcose, I adore yon. Ton, yon dare not say you 
do not love mil Our will is«hot onr own. Destiny has 
linked ns together, and Heaven has interposed to consecrate 
our vows. And shall a form a dull, infamous form, stand 
• between onr ardent and hall swed loves 1 * 

‘ It is not that, Contarini, lb is fiot that, though that were 
much. No, Contarini, I hm not yours.V 

‘ Not mine, Alceste 1 not mine } Look upon mef Tliink 
who I am, and dare to say yon are not mine. Am I not 
Contarini FJpming ? Are yon not my Adrian bride ? 
Heaven has delivered you to me.’ # 

* Alas 1 alas 1 Heaven keeps me from yop.’ 

* Alceste, yon see kneeling before yon one who is indeed 
nothing, if Fame be what some deem. I fyn young, Alceste; 
the shadow of my mind ha^ not yet vdlen"tyv®r the earth. 
Tet there is that within mo, and at this monfent I prophesy, 
thero is that within mo, which may yet mould tiie mind and 
fortunes of my racq; and of this heart ca^tble of theBe things, 
the fountains aro open, Alceste, and they 41 ow for yo». c 7 jis- 
dain them not, Alceste, pass them not by with carelessne.«. 
In the desert of yonr life, tfiey will rofrosh yon, yes, yes, 
they can ixidoed become to yon a source of all felicity.’ 

* I love you with a love worthy of^rour being; I. love yon 
as hono bnt men likd mo can love. Blend not the thought 
of my passion wltlt the common-place affections of the ‘ 
world. Is it noticing to be the divinity of that breathing 
shrino of inspiration, my teeming mind P 0 ! «Alc 6 st£, you 
know not the world to vffhich I can lead you, the fair and 
glorious garden, in which we may wander for ever/ 

* I am lost! * she nmnnurpd. • • 

I canght her in my arms; yea !*I caught her in my arias, 
that df&k-cyoci daughter of the land*I loved. I seeded her 
sweat lips with passionate kiBbes. Her head rested on my 
bro%V; and I dried with embraces her fosfcflowing tears. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

¥ 

I had quitted Alcesto so abruptly that I fytd made no ar- 
rangements for our future meeting. Nor, Undeed, for some 
time could I think of anything but my present and over¬ 
flowing joy. So passionately ivas I entranced with all tbat 
had happened j so deeply did I mi.se over all that had been 
said and done; so sweetly did hen voice linger in my ear ; and 
so clearly did her fond form move beforo toy vision, that 
hours elapsed beforo I felt again the craving of again behold¬ 
ing her. ' I doubted not that I should And he? at the Mnl- 
brizzi Palace. I was disappointed, but my disappointment 
was not bitter, like the preceding cvc. I felt secure in onr 
secret love, and^ I soon quitted "the assembly again to glide 
under her windo'vp. j All was doik; I waited. Tita again 
sang. No 1 1 ght"appeared, no sonnd stirred. 

I resolved to call at the palace, to which I had received 
the usual general invitation. The family were ont and nt 
tlio Pisani Palace. -I rotumod to Madame Malbrizzi’s, and 
lofiKfcflV about for my young Austrian acquaintance. I ob¬ 
served him ; and wc fell into conversation. I inquired if he 
knew Count Pisani, and on his answering in the affirmative, 
T requested him to accompany mo to his rosidence. Wo so n 
arrived at the Pisani Palace. I met the Delflnis, but no \I- 
cestA I spoke to tho Countess. I listened to several 
stories abont her lapdog, I even anticipated her anrient 
cavalier in picking np her glove. I ventured to inquire 
after AloestA They believed she was not quite well I 
quitted the palace, and repaired again to the magical win¬ 
dow. Darkness and silonce alono greeted mo. I returned 
home, more gloomy th'ait anxious. 

In the morning Lausanne brought me a letter. I broke 
the seal with a trembling hand, and with a feint blush. I 
guessed the writer. Tho words seemed traced by lows. I 
read:— A- 
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• 1 1 renounce our vows; I retract our sacred pledge; I de¬ 
liver to the wilds our fatal lovo. 

‘ Pity me, Ccptarini, hate me, ties pi ro me, but forget me. 

‘ Why do I write ? Why do.1 weopp I am nothing, 0 I 1 ! 

I am nothing. II am blotted out of this fair creation; and 
the world, that should bring me so many joys, brings me 
. only despair. 

‘ Do not hate me, ComWini, *^o not hate me. Do not 
hate one who adores yoif.# Yes! adores; for even at this 
dread moment* when I renounce* your love, lot nfe, let mo 
pour forth my adoration. 

‘Am I infusible ? am I unworthy of the felicity that, for 
an instant wo thought might ho mine ? O! Cpnlarini, no 
ono is woi*thy of you, and yet Pfondly believed my devotion 
might compensate for my imperfeetness. 

‘To he the faithful companion of hit* life, to bo tlio part¬ 
ner of his joy and sorrow,,to sympathise*wiHli his gloly, 
and to solace his grief, I ask no moro. Thou Heaven! wilt 
thou not smile upon mo P Wilt thou, for whom 1 1 -fieri Good 
so much, wilt tliou. not pity me P •• • 

‘AH is silent. There is no sign. NoJjsavcnlymessenger 
tells me I may bo happy. Alas! I ask too much. It Is 
too groat a prize. I leel it, I believe it. My uyworthiness 
is great, but I am its victim. » 

‘ Contarini, let this console you. ^Heaven hag declared I 
am unworthy of you. 4 Worts I worthy of yon, Heaven would 
not bo cruel. 0, fcdhtarini, let this console yon. You aro ‘ 
destined for liiglfer joys. Think not of me, Contarini, 
think not of me, and I, I will bo silent. • 

‘ Silent! And where ? 0 world, which I now feel that 
1 could love, beautiful, beautiful world, thou art not for me, 
and Heaven, Heaven to whom I ftfibr so much, surely, in 
this agony, it will support me. s 

‘ I m&st write, although my*pen rofhsps to inscribe my 
woe ^ I must write, although my fast-flowing tears bathe 
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oat tlief record of my misery. 0 my God, for ono moment 
uphold me! Lot tho future nt least pm chase me one 
moment of present calm! Let me spare, at least, him I 
Let mo, at least, in this last act of my love, testify my 
devotion by concealing my despair. t 

‘You must'knqw all, Contarini. You must know all, 
that you may not hate me. Think me not light, think mo 
not capricious. It is my-constancy that is fatal, it is my 
duty that is my death. * 

1 You love our country, Contarini, you iovo our Italy. 
Fatal Italy! Fly, fly away from us. Cross again those 
Alps whbro Heaven frowned npon yon as yon, passed. Un- 
happy country! I who was born to breathe amid thy 
beauty, am tho victim of thy usages. You know tho cus¬ 
toms of thin land. Tho convent is our school, it leads to 
the cloister, that n too often our doom. I was educated in 
a Tuscan convent. purchased my release from it, like 
many of my friends, and the prico was my happiness, which 
I knew not then how to prize. Tlio day that I quitted the 
convent I was tho b&trothed bride of Grimani Dolfini. I was 
uot^&bn torrifie&bv that, tho memory of which now makes 
me shudder. It is a common though an unhallowed incident. 

*1 entered that world of which I had thought so much. 
My mind expanded with my increased sphere of know¬ 
ledge. Let me bo Siicf. I soon could not contemplate 
withont heftror tho idea of being the bride of a man I could 
not love. Thcro was no refuge. I postponed our union 
by a thousand excuses; and had recourse to a thousand 
expedients'co dissolve it. Vain straggling of a slave! In 
my frenzy, the very day that yon entered Italy I returned 
to Florence on the excuse of visiting a friend, and secretly 
devoted myself to thp cloister. ‘ Tho Abbess, allured by the 
prospect of acquiring my property for ber institution, be¬ 
came my confidante, and I returned to Venice only to make 
In secret tho necessary preparations for quitting it foj. ever. 
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’ ‘ The Delfinta were on the Brento. 1 repaired dno day 
to the villa which you visited, and which, though unin. 
habited, becaml, from having been tlio favourite re&ideuco 
of my father, aurequent object of my visits. As I walked 
along the terrace, I perceived for a moment, and at a dis¬ 
tance, a stranger* crossing the lawn. J retired into the 
* chapel, where I remained more than half an hour. I quit¬ 
ted the chapel and walled lo the temple. I was attracted 
by some writing on the wall. I read it, and although I 
could ascribe *to it no definite fneamng, I coaid* not help 
musing over it. I sat down in a chair at the head of the 
table. Whether I were tired by the walk or overpowered 
by tho heat I know not, but an unaccustomod s drow&iness 
cicpt qver my limbs, and I Tell asleep- I not only fell 
asleep, but I di earned, and my dream wag wonderful and 
strange. • ^ 

‘ I found myself alone in tho cloisters of ^convent, and 1 
hoard afar the solemn chant of an advancing procession. It 
bcc&mo louder and louder, and soon I perceived tho nuns 
advancing with tho abbess at their he'<Sd. * And tho abbess 
come forward to claim me, and, to iqy diorror, her coun¬ 
tenance was that of Grimani Dolfini. And I straggled lo 
cztricato myself from her grasp, and guddcnly the strangei 
of the morning rushed in, and caught mo in hie arms, and 
thp cloisters molted away, and I found myself*io a beauti¬ 
ful country, and I awoke. * 

* The sun had ief. I returned home, pensive and way-" 
ward. Never had I thought of my unhappy situation with 
more unhappiness. Azyl each night the figure of tho 
stranger appeared to me in my dreams, and each day I 
procrastinated* my return to Florence. And in the agita¬ 
tion which these strange dreams produced, I determined to 
go «nd pray at the tombs fif my fathers. I quitted the 
Villa l5elfini Vith a single feiftale attendant, and returned 
to it! the same day. I entered the church through a private 
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door from the adjoining building, which was a house of 
charity founded by our family. P 

* You know the rest, Contarini. We mejl The stranger 
of my dreams stood before mo. My hewt, beforo that 
meeting, was already yours, and, when you whispered to 
mo that you too —— 

‘Woo! woe! why aro we not happy! You said that 
heaven had brought us together. °Alas! Contarini, Heaven 
has parted us. I avoided you, Contarini. I flew from the 
spell which each instant grew btrcJnger. Ybu sought me. 
I yicldod. Yes! I yielded, bnt long vigils shall atone for 
that fatal word. «• 

‘ Go, Contarini, go forth in glory and in pride. I will 
pray for you, I will ever tliidk of you ; I will over think of 
my host, my only beloved. All the prosperity human 
imagination can dtpviso and heavonly love can grant, hover 
over you! You wilUbe happy, you must bo happy. For 
my sake you will bo happy, and I, I am alone, but I am 
alono with my Redeemer. ‘ Alclste.’ 

1 «■ f 

"f »PTras read. Ijjy spirit was never moro hushed in my 
life; I was quite calm. She might be in a convent, and it 
might bo necessary to bum the convent down, and both ot 
us might probably perish in tho flames. But what was 
death to the threatened desolation p I sent for Lausauno. 

‘ Lausanne,\ I said, ‘ I have a high opinion of your talents 
and energy. I have hitherto refrained from putting them 
to the test for particular reasons. A circumstance has 
occurred in r»whioli I require not only their greatest oxer, 
tion, but devotion and fidelity. If you accomplish my 
wish you are no longer my servant, you ore my friend for 
life. If you fail, it matters little, for I shall not survive. 
But if you betray mo, ^Lausanne—— ’ and 1 looked through 
bis veiy soul. <> * 

‘The consequences may bo fatal to me. I understand 
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•fovL. When I entered your service, you aro undor*a mis¬ 
take if you consider my fidelity restricted.’ 

‘It is 'well; ll place implicit trust in you. Signora 
Contarini has quitted Venice suddenly. Her present abode 
is a secret: I wnjh to ascertain it.’ 

‘There will bo*no difficulty, my lorc^’ said Lausanne, 
•with a smile. ‘ There are no secrots in Venice to tho rich.’ 

‘ It is well. I shall ^en&in lji this room until I hear 
from you. I care not howmmcli is expanded. Away! and 
for God’s sako,*Lausannt* bring iflo good nows.’ • 


CHAPTEft XIV. 

• 

I walked up and down tho room without stopping. Not 
•m idea crossed my mind. In two hoiugp Lailsyntlo returned. 
‘Well?’ I oxcl aimed. • 

m 

‘ There is, I think, littlo doubt that tho Signora departed 
for tho Villa Jlcltini. She may now have quitted it. I 
sent Tita to tho palace, as he is acquainted with tho 1 iGuou* 

hold. This is all he could elicit.’ * • 

• • 

‘Tho gondMa! licst you here, Lausanne, and let mo 
know when I return what ships aro about to leavo tho port. 
Tell the banker I shall want money* a considerable sum ; 
twd thousand sequin#; and lot tho bills bo ready for my 
signature. And AaAsaiwo,’ I added in a low tone, ‘ I may 
require a priest. * Have your eye upon somo follow who 
will run over the ceremony without asking questiorfs. If I 
bo any time absent say I &m gono to Triesto.’ 

My gondoliers skimmed along. Wo were soon at Fusina. 
I shook my purse to tho postilion.* The horses wore ready 
in an instant. I took Tita with ino, os ho knew the ser¬ 
vants. # Wb dashed off pt a rate which is seldom achieved 
on those dull sandy roads. 
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We burned on for three or four hours. I told Titov to 
liavo his eye for any of the Delflni household. As we wore 
passing the gate of the Villa of the Temple, ho turned 
round on the box, and savl, ‘ By the blood of the Bjat 
Baptist, your Excellency, there is the little Maria, 
Alcestc’s attendant. She just now entered that iv. 

f knew her by the roso-coloured ribbons which I ter 
last carnival.’ 

‘ Did she see us ?, ’ * 

‘1 th'nk not, for the baggage would have'smiled.* 

‘ Drive back a hundred yards.’ 

It was sunsot. I got out of the carriage, find stole into 
the gardens of the villa unperceived. I could see no lights 
in the building.. From this I inferred that Alce&t6 was 
perhaps only paying a farewell*visit to her father’s house. 
I ran along the terrace, but observed no one. I gained the 
chapel, and mstmotiirely trod,very lightly. I glanced in 
at the. windowr, and perceived a form kneeling before tlie 
altar. There was a single taper. The kneeling figure 
leant back with clasped hands. The light foil upon the 
’cdftBlenanco. I behold the face of Alcesto Cont&rini. 

f 

* I opened the door gently, but it roused her. I onterod 

* I oamo,’ I said, ‘ to claim my bride.' 

She screamed; she leaped upon tho altar, and clung to 
the great ebony crosS. It was tho same figure and the 
some attitude that I had beheld‘in my vision in the church. 

* Alcestoj,* I said, 'you are mine. Ihfc’re is no power in 

heaven or on earth, there is no infernal influence that can 
prevent you. from being mine. You are as much part of 
me as this arm with which I now embrace you.' I ‘tore 
her from the cross; I carried her fainting form out of the 
chapel. ■* * * 

The moon had risen. I rested on a bank, and watched 
with blended passion and anxiety her closed eyes. She 
was motionless, and her white arms drooped dowiji ap- 
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parently without life. She breatlxod, yes! she br&atlied. 
That large eye Opened, and darkened into light. She gazed 
around with ar^ air of vacancy. A smile, a faint, sweet 
smile, played tfpon her face. *Sho slightly stretched her 
beantifal frame, as if again to feel her existence, and moved 
her beantifal armfi, 'as if to try whether sh& yet retained 
•power over her limbs. Again she smiled, and exclaiming, 
* Contarini! ’ threw tlien^round my neck. • 

‘ 0 , my Alcest£! my lorfg-promised Alceste, yon are in- 
deod mine.' • • • • 

1 1 am yours, Contarini!' 


CHAPTER XV. 


We walked to the temple, iij ordex that she"might compose 
herself before her journey. I sat down in the sam^ chair, 
but not alone. Happiness is indeed tranquil; for our joy was 
full, and wo were .silent. At length I» wlsispcrod to her 
that we must go. Wo rose, and were^ntyrat to leave the 
temple, when she would, go b^ck and press hor lips on my 
inscription. * # 9 

She remembered the maid, whom I had forgotten. I 
sent Tita to tell his friend that a carriage had oprjved from 
Haclamo Malbrisszi’s for Aldestd, who was obliged suddenly 
to return, and thaJ she 'vyas to remain behind. I wrapped 
Alcestd in my chjik and placed her in the carriage, and 
then returned to Venice. “ • 

The gondola glided swiftly to my palace. I carried 
Aloestd out, ang bore her to her apartment. She entreated 
that I would not quit her. *1 wacfcbljged, therefore, to re¬ 
ceive Lausanne's report at t^e door. # There was no vessel 
immediately rixrat to deport^ but a ship, had quitted the 
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ill the doffing. He had himself seen the captain, who wfta 
content to take passengers, provided thoyfwould come out 
to him. This suited my plans. Lausannefihad induced the 
captain to lie-to till the mofning. A priew, he told me, was 
waiting. ■ 

I broke to ‘ Alcebtu, lying exhausted ^ipon the sofa, the 
necessity of our instant departure and onr instant union. 
She said it was well; that she should never bo at ease till 
fihe had quitted Venice; and that she was ready. I post- 
ponce 1 our marriage until the night, and wished her to take 
some refreshment, but sho could not eat. Directions wf re 
given to Lausanne to prepare for our instau* dcpaiture I 
resolved to take Tita with me, with whom I was well 
pleased. 

I was anxious about the marriage, because, although I 
believod itvalid £h a Catholic country without a dispensa¬ 
tion, it would 7 r as I dbneeived, hold good in Protestant law 
1 was careful of the honour of the Contaiini, and at this 
moment was not unmindful of tho long line of northern 
anc estry, of wlhclf I wished my child to he the heir. 

Tho ingenuity'Lausanne was always remarkable at 
conjunctures like the present The magic of his character 
was his patience. This made him quicker, and readier, and 
more suet* ssful than all other men. He prepared everything, 
and antioil ated wants of which we could not think. 

Two hohrs before mid T iight I was united by the forms of 
tho Catholic church to Alceste Contango, the head of the 
most illustrious house in Europe. Twc servants wore the 
only witnesses of an act, to fulfil which sho imagined herself 
perilling her eternal welfare, and which exercised a more 
certain and injurious influence over her worldly fortunes 
and reputation. , 

At daybreak Lausanne rorsed me, saying that tho wind 
was favourable, and wo must be off. Ho had already des¬ 
patched Tita to the ship with all our baggage. I rose/ wrote 
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to my banker, ^forming him that I should be absent some 
time, and requesting him to manage everything for my 
credit, and them I kissed my still sleeping wife. The morn¬ 
ing light fell unon lior soft face. A slight flush melted 
away as I gazeci upon her, and sho opened her eyes, and 
smiled. Never Juld* she looked more bqputtful. I would 
have given half my fortune to have been permitted to ro- 
main at Venice in tranqrdlliiy arfd peoco. 

But doubly sweet is the love that & gained by danger 
and guarded secrecy.* All was prepared. We^stepped, 
perhaps for the last time, into a gondola. Tho grey sea 
was befoio nj; we soon reached tho ship. Tita*and tho 
captain were standing ot the ladder-head. The moment 
that w(» # embarked tho sails weto set, ancLa dashing breeze 
bore ns along ont of the gnlf. Long ere nopn that Venice, 
with its towers and cupolas, which I had foiicited so mu oh 
to visit, and all those pkasagt palaces Vliercio. f could have 
lived for ever, had faded into llio blue horizon. • 


CHAPTER XVT. 

The ship was an imperial merchant brig. The wife of the 
captain was on board; a groat convenience for Alceste, who 
waS without female attendance, and, with tho exception of 
some clothes which tho jprovidenf Lansanne had obtained 
from Tita’s sister, Without a wardrobe. Bat these are light 
hardships for love, and the wind was favourable, fend the 
\ ossel fleet. We were excellent sailors, and bore the voyage 
without inconvenience; and the novelty of the scene and 
the beauty of tfie sea amused and interested ns. 

I imbibed from this voyage a taste for a sea life, whibh 
future wanderings on a tho waters Lave only confirmed. 
I never find tho sea monotonous. The variations of weather, 

1 a 3 
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the ingenious tactics, the rich sunsets, the huge, strange 
fish, tlio casual meetings, and tho original add racy character 
of mariners, and perhaps also the frequent sight of land 
which offers itself in the Mediterranean, afford me constant 
amusement. I do not think that there is in the world a 
kinder-hearted and more courteous person than a common 
sailor. As to their attentions to Alceste, they were oven 
delicate; and I am sure that, although a passionate lover, I 
might have token many a hint from their vigilant solicitude. 
Whenever she was present their boisterous mirth was in¬ 
stantly repressed. She never walked the deck that a ready 
hand was not quick in clearing her path of nun impediments, 
and ere X could even discover that she was weary, their 
watchful eyes anticipated her wants, and they proffered her 
a rude bnt welcome seat. Ah I what a charming voyogo 
was this, whon my only occupation was to look upon an 
evor-beammg°faco, and to be assured a thousand times each 
hour that I was tho cause of all this happiness I 

Lausanne called me one morning on deck. Our port was 
in sight. I rati up; I behold tho highlands of Condi a ; a 
rich, wild groupoof lofty blue mountains, and^in the centre, 
the snowy peak of Mount Ida. Ac we approached, the plain 
extending .from thoJbase of the mountains to tho coast be¬ 
came perceptible, and soon a town and harbour. 

Wo wtfre* surrounded by boats full of beings iu bright and 
strange costumos. A new world, a now lauguago, a now 
religion, were before us. Our deckiwas c<, vered with bearded 
and turbaned mon. Wo stared at oaoh other in all tin's 
picturesque confusion; but Lausanne, and especially Tita, 
who spoke Greek and know Candia well, saved us from all 
anxiety. We landedj and, thanks to beteg in ft Turkish 
province, then was xro difficulty about passports, with which 
we were unprovided, and a tew sequins saved tho captain 
from explaining why his passengers were not included in 

t 
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lus ship’s papers. We landed, and wore lodged in ik% house 
of a Greek, who officiated as a European vice-consul. 

The late extrr ordinary incidents of our lives had followed 
each other with such rapidity/hat, whon we woke in the 
morning, we could scarcely believe that it was not all a 
dream. We looked round our chamber with its strange 
.furniture, and stored at the divans, and small, high windows, 
shadowed with painted ala&S, and smiled. Our room was 
darkened, but at tho cndN>pcned an arch bright in the sun. 
Boautiful strange plants quivered in the light. Thetperfumo 
of orange-trees filled our chamber, and the bees were clus¬ 
tering in tho scarlet flowers of tho pomegranate, /.mid the 
pleasing distraction of theso sweet sounds and scents wo 
distinguished the fall of a founbaiu. * 

We sfcolo forward to tho arch, liko a prince and princess 
just disenchanted in a fairy talo. We stepped into a court 
paved with marble, and full # of raro skrab£ , flio fountain 
was in the centre. Around it were delicate nfats of Barbary, 
and small bright Porsian carpets; and, crouching on a scarlet 
cushion, was a wlifye gazelle. . . 

I stepped out, and found our kind host, who spoke llalian. 

I sent his lovely daughter, Alexina, whoso'checks were libe 
a cleft pomegranate, to my wife. As for myself, by Lau- 
bcinue’s advice, I took a Turkish bail*, which is tho most 
delightful thing in the world; and when I was reduced to 
a jelly, I repaired to*our host’s divan, where lus wife nnd . 
three other daugluefb, all equally* beautiful, and dressed in ' 
long flowing roboi of diffcrcnt-colourcd velvets, richly em¬ 
broidered, and caps of the sarno material, with tdssols of 
gold, and covered with pearls, came forward. One gave 
me a pipe Beven feet long; another fed me with sweetmoats; 
a third pressed *her hand to .her heart as she presented me 
cofFee in a small cup of porcelain resting in a filagree frame; 
and a child, who sparklqd liko a fairy* bent her knee as die 
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proffered me a vase of sherbet. I felt like a pasha, and the 
good father translated my compliments. 

I thought that Alcestd would never appear, and I scut 
Lausanne to her door fifty times. At length she came, and 
in a Greek dress, which they had insisted upon her wearing 
I thought I ha/1 never e\ en dreamed of anything so beautiful 
She smiled and blushed a little. We agreed that wo were 
perfectly happy. t 

This was all very delightful, fyrib it was necessary to ur- 
lvuige oiii* plans. I consulted Lausanno. I w'shed to ongago 
a residence in a retired part of the island. Our host had a 
countiy-touse which would exactly suit us, ami desiiud .1 
tenant. 1 sent Lausanne immediately to examine it. It 
was only fifteen milts away. His repoit was satisfactory, 
and I at once closed with the consul’s ofTcr. 

The house was a long low building, in the Eastern style, 
with plenty rooms*. It was situate on a genilc green lull, 
the last undulation of a chain of Mount Ida, end was eoiii- 
pletoly embowered in gaidons and plantations of ohve and 
orange. It was about two milts lrom a tho se.i, which ap 
peared before us^in a wild and rocky hay. A peasant who 
cultivated the gardens, with his wife and children, two 
daughters just breaking into womanhood and a young son, 
were offered to us as*sorvauts. Nothing could bo moir corn 
venient. Behold us ai length at rest. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

r 

I HAVE arrived at a period of my lifo which, although it 
afforded mo the highest t happiness that wan ever the lot of 
man, of which the vecjllection is now my never-ceasing 
solace, and to enjoy *>the memory of which is aloqo worth 
existence, cannot *prove very intorekting *to those who have 
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been sufficiently engaged by my history to follow mq to my 
retirement in ancient Crete. 

My life was now monotonous, for my life was only love. 

I know not the palling of pasAion of which some write. 1 
have loved only once, and the reoolloction of the boing to whom 
I was devoted fills*ino at this momont with u^much rapture 
as when her virgin charms were first yielded to my embrace. 
I cannot comprehend thoasneers ef witty rakes at what they 
call constancy. If beings *yo united by jany other considera¬ 
tion than love, dbuslauoy •»of course impossible, and) I think, 
unnecessary. To a man who is in love, the thought of 
uuot lior woman is uninl cresting, if not repulsive. Constancy 
is human nature. Instead of lovo being the occasion of all 
the misery of this world, us is* sung by fantastic bards, I 
believe that the misery of this world is occasioned by there 
not being lovo enough. This opinion, at any rate, appeal’s 
liioro logical. Happiness is o^ily to bo AbniuT ip. a recurrence 
to the principles of human nature, and tli&so will prompt 


very simple manners. For myself, I believe that permanent 
unions of the soxcp should bo early cnoouwiged; nor do 1 
conceive that general happiness can cvm* flourish but in 
societies where it is thq custom for ail males to marry it fc 
eiglitocu. Tins custom, I am informed, is not^unusnal in 
the United States of America, und its consc^uonco is u 
simplicity of manners and a purity flf conduct jvhicli Euro¬ 
peans cannot comprehendJ but to which they*must ulti¬ 
mately have rcco^irSc. ^Primeval barbarism and extreme 
civilisation must jirrivo at tho samo results. Men, under 
these circumstances, are actuated by their strueturo; in the 
first instance, instinctively ; in the second, philosophically. 
At present, are all in the various gradations of the 
intermediate state of corruption. * # • 

I could have lived with j^lceste Contarini in a solitudo 
for ever. I desired nothing n&oro than to enjoy existence 
with* such a companion. I would have communicated to 
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her all my thoughts and feelings. I would have dovoted 
to her solitary ear the pootiy of my being. Such a life 
might not suit others. Others, influenced by a passion not 
less ardent, may find its flatno fed by the cares of life, che¬ 
rished by its duties and its pleasures, and'flourishing amid 
the travails pf society. All is an affair of organisation. 
Ours would differ. Among all men there are some points 
of similarity nnd sympathy. Tl^ero are few alike; there 
are somo totally unlike tfie massr' The various tribes that 
people this globe, in all probability, spring* from different 
animals. Until we know more of ourselves, of what use 
are our systems? For myself, I can conceive nothing more 
idle or more useless than what is styled moral philosophy. 
AVe speculate upon the character of man; we divide and we 
subdivide; wo have our generals, our sages, our statesmen. 
Tlicro is not a modification of mind that is not mapped in 
our great Aulas *of intelligence. We cannot ho wrong, be¬ 
cause wo liavef studied tho past; and wo arc famous for 
discovering tho future when it has takeu place. Napoleon 
is First Consul, and would found a dynasty. There is no 
doubt of it. Bead my character of Cromwell. But what 
use is the discovery^ when tho consul is already tearing off 
liia republican robe, and snatching the imperial diadem ? 
And suppose, which'has happened, and may and will happen 
again; suppose a bchg of a different organisation from 
Napoleon' .or Cromwell placed .in the same situation; a 
being giftod with a conlbination of intelligence hitherto 
unknown; where, then, is our moral philosophy, our nice 
study of human nature ? How are wo to speculate upon 
lesults which are to bo produced by unknown causes ? 
What wo wont is to discover tho character of a man at his 
birth, and found his oducation upon his nature. The whole 
system of moral phifosd^hy is a delusion, fit only for tho 
play of sophists in an* age of physiological ignorance. 

I leave these great speculations for "the dreariness of 
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ftituro hours. Alceste calls mo to the golden sands, thither 
it is our wont to take our sunset walk. 

A Grecian sunset! The sky is liko the neck of a dove; 
the rocks and waters are bathed with a violet light. Each 
moment it changes ; each moment it shifts into more grace- 
ful and more gleahiing shadows. And the tllin white moon 
*is above all: the thin white moon, followed by a single star, 
like a lady by a pago. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

w 

We hat} no books, no singlo source of amusement but our 
own society ; and yet llio day always appeared a moment. 
I did. indeed, contrive to obtain for AlCcste wliat was called 
a mandolin, and which, from its apjJcaranpe, might havo 
been an ancient lyre. But it was quite unnecessary. My 
tonguo never stopped the whole day. I told Alccste every¬ 
thing: all about *my youthful scrapo£ aftd fancies, aud 
Musodus and, my battle, and Winter, jml Christiana, and 
the confounded tragedy, and, of course, 'Manstein.* If *T 
ceased for a moment, she always said,,' Go on.’ , On I wont, 
and told tho same stories over again, which she reheard 
with tho snmo interest. The present was so delightful to 
mo that I cared little to talk atymt tlio past, find always 
avoided tho future. Bqjb Alccste would sometimes turn the 
conversation to what might happen; and, as she now pro¬ 
mised to hoighten our happiness by bringing uh a beautiful 
Btranger to share our delightful existence, the future began 
to interest ovey mo. 

I bad never written to my fathqp since f arrived at Paris. 
Every time I drew a bill I cycpectcd .to find my credit re¬ 
voked, but it ftras yot so § and I therefore willingly concluded 
that 4 Lausanne apprised him of everything, and that ho 
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thought fit not to interfere. I had never writfon to my father 
because I cannot dissemble; and, as my conduct ever since 
I quitted France had been 0110 continued violation of his 
commands and wislios, why, correspondence was difficult, 
and could not prove pleasing, liut Alcesto would talk 
about my father, snd it was thcicforo liefcessary to think of 
him. She shuddered at the 'very name of Italy, and 
willingly looked forward to a bottinment in the north. For 
m^bolf, I was exceedingly bappj, and my reminiscences of 
my fitherlixnd wero ho far from a^iotable that I was care- 
loss as to the future ; and, although I already l)Lgan to 
entertain - the possibility of a return, i stall wished to pass 
some considerable time of our 3 outli inviolate by the vulgar 
cares of life, and under the influence c f a glowing sky. 

In the meantime wo 1 ambled 1 about the mountains on our 
little, stout'Candiotd hordes, or amused oursel\ es in .1 doming 
our residence. ■ t Wo rfiade a now gai dt n ; we collect! d o\ i'i\ 
choice*flower, and rare bird, aud beautiful animal that'll* 
could assemble together. Alceste was wild for a i.lnta 
gazollo ever sihcc^wo had seen one in the consul’s courl. 
Tliey come fron^/* particular part of Arabia, imd are rare; 
yet one was obtained, aud twqof its fawn-coloured brethren. 
1 irubt confess that wo found these elegant and poetical 
companions exti emely troublesome and stupid; they 1 re tho 
least sentimental and domestic of all creatures ; th most 
sedulous attention will $ot attach them to you, nud I do 
not believe that they are over fairly tam^. I dislike them, 
in spitq of their liquid eyes aud romantic reputation, and 
infinitely prefer what ore now ( my constant and over- 
delightful company, some fine, faithful, honest, intelligent, 
tlioi ough-brod English dogs , 

We had now passed nearly "eight mouths in this island. 
Tho end of the year .was again advancing. Oh! tho happy, 
the charming evenings, wKon, feaiing for nfjr Aloost6 that 
it grew too cool to walk, wc sat within the house, add tin 1 
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large lamp was ljt, and the faithful Lausanne brought tuo my 
pipe, and the confounded gazelle kicked it over, and the 
grinning Tita handed ns our coffee, and my dear Alccste 
sang me some delicious Venetian melody, and then J loft off 
smoking, and she left off singing, and we were happier and 
happier every day.* • 

. Talk of fame and romance, all the glory and adventure in 
tho world aro not worth one singlp hour of domestic bliss. 
It sounds like a clap-trap,*Jmt tho solitary splendour with 
which l am nefw surrounded tells me too earnestly it is 


CHAPTEB' XIX. - 

■ 

Tjjjs hour approached lliat was to inci^aso "my happiness, 
my incredible happiness. Blessed, in£uii(Ay a L# 5 ssed as .1 
was, bountiful Heaven was at>oul to shower ftpou me u new 
and fruitful joy. In a few days I was to become a father. 
We bad obtained from the town all necessary attendance; 
mi Italian physician, whoso manner gave us confidence, 
and a sage woman of great population, wore \t our 1 iouso. 
had myself befcn cautions that my li ensure should commit 
noimprudenco. Wo were full of lovo anti hope. My Aleeste 
was not qnito well. The physician recommended girnt 
quiet. She was taking her siesta, and I stole.Tima her 
side, becauso my presence ever excited her, and she could 
not slumber. * 

I strolled down to the bay and mused over the cl fora c (or 
ot a father. My imagination dwelt only upon this idea. I 
discovered, as my reverio proceeded, tho fine relations that 
must subsist between a parent and* child. * Hu oh thoughts 
had made no impression upon mo tfeforo. I thought of my 
own father, aiyl tho tears stofo .down 'my check. I vowed 
to return to him immediately, and give ourselves up to his 
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happivess. i prayed to Heaven to grant me a man-child. 
I felt a lively confidence that he wonid bo choicely gifted. 
I resolved to devote myself entiioly to his education. My 
imagination wandered in dreams of his perfect character, 
of his high accomplishments, his noble virtues, his exalted 
fame. I conteivgd a philosopher who might influence his 
race, a being to whom tho regeneration of his kind was 
perhaps allotted. * 

My thoughts hod rendored m/r unconscious of tho hour ; 
the sun had set without my observation; the growing 
twilight called me to myself. I looked up; 1 boheld in the 
distance* Alcestd. I was surprised, displeased, alarmod. I 
could not conceive anything more imprudent than her 
coming forth in^ tho evening, and in her situation. I ran 
forward to reprimand her with a kiss, to fold her shawl 
more closely round her, and bear her in my arms to the 
house. I**iao forward speaking at the same time. Sin* 
faintly smiled! I reached her. Lol she was not there! 
A moment before sho was on the wide sands. Thoro was 
no cavern near «hicli she could liavp entcied. I stood 
amazed, thunderstruck. I shouted * A 1 cest 61 ’ 

" Tho shout was answered. ( I rap back. Aiiothor shout, 
Tifca camo to me running. His agitated face struck mo 
with awo v He could not speak. Ho seized my arM and 
dragged me along. I ran to the house. I did not dare to 
inquire the cause. Lausanne met 'me at the threshold, 
llis countenance was despair. I^staftejl like a bcwildeied 
man; I rushed to her room. Tot, I lejnember the group 
leaning round her bed. They moved aside. I saw Alceste. 
She did not see me. Her eyes'were closed, her face pale 
and changed, her mouth had fallen. 

* What,’ I solid, * ■yhflfu is all this P Doctor, doctor, how 
is shop’ t c 

Tho physioian shook his'head. «- 

I could not speak. I wrung my hands, more from ibo 
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friability of thought and speech than grief, by which I was 
not influenced. 

1 Speak!' I at length said; 1 ia she dead P’ 

* My lord —' 

* Speak, speak, speak! * 

* It appears to z&e to bo desperate.* 

* ‘ It is impossible 1 Dead! She cannot bo dead. Bleed 
her, bleed her, sir, beforefme. Dead! Did yon say dead ? 
It cannot bo, AIcest 61 *Vlcest6 I speak to me. Say you 
are not dead, ftnly say you are riot dead. Bleed 4 her, sir, 
bleed her.* 

To humour»me ho took up his lancet and opened another 
vein. A few dull drops oozed out. . 

‘All!.’ I exclaimed, 'see! she bleeds! • Sho is not dead. 
Alcc&t6I you are not dead? Lausanne,.do something, 
Lausanno. For God's soke, Lausanne, *savo her^ Do some¬ 
thing, Lausanne. My good# Lausanne^ do something! * 

He affected to feci her pul so. I Btnggered about the 
room, wringing my hands. 

1 Is she better ? ’*1 inquired. 

No one answered. m . 

‘ Doctor, save her! Tell mo sho is hotter, and T givo 
you half, my whole fortune.' 

The poor physician shook his head. IIo* attempted 
nothing. I rushed to Lausanne and*seized his*avjn. 

‘Lausanne, I can trust fo you.. Tell mo the’truth. Is 
it all over?' • , 

1 It has too long been over.' 

‘Ah!’ I waved my hai;ds and fell. 
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CHAPTER XX. 1 

When my self-consciousness was restored, I fourfd myself 
in another room. I was lying in a divan in tlie arms of 
Lau^anpc. I had forgotten ovcrything. T called Alccste. 
Then tho remembrance rushed into my brain 
‘ Is it truo ? ’ I said; ‘ Lausanne, is it true P' 

His silence was an answer. I rose and talked up and 
down tho room once or twice, and then said in a low voice, 

‘ Take me to her room, Lausanne.’ 

I leant upon his ann, and entered tho chamber. Even 
as I ontereu, I indulged the wild hope that 1 should find it 
unoccupied. I could not believo it. 

Tall candles woro burning in the room; the wails were 
lmng with solpm^ drapery. I advanced to the bedside, 
and took her hand. I motioned to Lausanne to retire. Wo 
jvero alone, alo /5 once more. But how alono ? I doubted 
of everything, even of my existence. I thought my heart 
wtfuld burst. I wondered why anything still wort on, 
why was not all over ? I looked round with idiot eyes 
and opon„moutli. A horrid contortion was chiselled on 
my face. ’ u 

Suddenly I seized the corpse in my ( arms and fiercely 
embraced i v I thought I could re-animato it. I felt so 
much, I thought I could re-anirhatc it. I struggled with 
death. Was she dead P Was she really dead ? It had a 
heavy, leaden foci. I kt her drop from m3 arms. She 
dropped like a lifeless trunk. I looked round with a silly 
grin. ‘ . 

Tt was morning time. Tho flames of the candles looked 
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haggard. Tliero was a Turkish dagger in tho clogct. I 
remembered it, and ran to the closet. I cut off her long 
tiosscs, and rolled them round my neck. I locked tho 
door, stole out of the window, And cunningly watched to 
observe whether I wero followed. No ono was stirring, or 
no ono suspected me. I scudded away fleetly, and rushed 
jip tho hills without over stopping. For hours I could 
never have stopped. I have a faz^t recollection of chasms, 
and precipices, and falling* waters. I leapt everything, and 
found myself ait length on a peak ef Mount [da. , 

A wide view of tho ocean opened before me. As I gazed 
upon it, my mind been me inflamed, tho power qf speech 
was restored 5 ) mo, tho poetry of my grief prevailed. 

‘ Fatal ocean! fatal ocean! ’ I exclaimed; ‘ a curse upon 
thy waves, for thou waftedet us to death. Green hills! 
green valleys! a blight upon ^our trees and pastnros, for 
she cannot gaze npon thoip 1 And 4 hoif) yedMsuu ! her 
blood is upon thy beams. Halt m thy cohrs-c, reg sun; 
halt! and receive my curse! 

* Our house 1 ms fallen, tho glorious honeoJias fallen; and 
the little ones may now rise. Eagle I fly away, and tell 
my father ho is aveugo/L For lo! ^enmc has been my— 
doom, and here, on this toppling crag, I seal all things, 
end thus devote Oontarini Fleming to the infernal gods/ 

I sprang forward. I felt myself *in tho air, My brain 
spnn round. My sight de&rted me. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

"When I can a|ain recall e*isfcert®e, I found myself in my 
own house. I was reclining on tde Si van, propped up «by 
cushions. My left arm was m sling: my head bandaged. 
I looked around me without thought, and then I relapsed 
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into spatliy. Lausanne was in tlio room, and passed 
before me. I observed him, bnt did not speak. He brought 
me refreshment, which I took without notice. The room 
was darkened. I knew nothing of the course of time, nor 
did I care or inquire. Sometimes Lansanne qnittod the 
apartment, and then Tita took liis placo. Sometimes he 
returned, and changed my bandages and my dress, and T 
fell asleep. Awake I hpd no thought, and slumbering I 
had no dreams. , r 

I remained in this state, os I afterwards learnt, six 
weeks. One day, I looked up, and, seeing Tita, spoke in a 
faint voico, and asked for Lausanne. Ho ran immediately 
for him, and, while he was a moment absent, I rose from 
my couch, and tore the curtain from the window. Lau¬ 
sanne entered, and camo up to mo, and would havo again 
led me to my seat, but 1 bode him *lighten the room.* 

I desireh to fralWorth into the air, and, leaning on his 
arm, X came out of the house. It was early morn, and I 
believe the sense of the fresh air had attracted and revived 
me. I stood foiva moment vacantly gazing upon the dis¬ 
tant bay, but I was so faint that I could not stand, and 
~ Spiro, the littlo Greek boy, ran, and brought me a carpet 
and a cushion, and I sat down. I asked 'for a mirror, 
winch was unwillingly afforded mo; hut I insisted upon it. 
I viewed, without emotion, my emaciated form, and my 
pallid, sunkon visago. My eyes word' dead and hollow, my 
cheekbones prominent and sharp, my head shaven, and 
covered with a light turban. Nevertheless, the feeling of 
the freb, sveeb air,, was grateful; and, from this moment* 
I began gradually to recover. 

I never spoke, unless to express my wants; hut my 
appetite retnmfed, my ytnengtli increased, and each day, 
with Lausanne’s assistance, I walked for a short time in 
the garden. My arm, which had been broken, resumed its 
power • iry head, which had been severely cut, healed. I 
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ventured ro walfc only with the aid of a stick. Graft n ally, 

I extended my coarse, and, in time, I reached the sea-aide. 
There, in a slight recess formed by a small head-land, I 
would sit with my back against high rock, feel comforted 
that earth was hidden from my sight, and gaze for horn a 
in vacancy npon the ocean and the sky. At sunset, I stole 
home. I found Lausanne always about, evidently expect¬ 
ing me. When he percdlved me*returning, ho was soon 
by my side, but by a way* that I could not observe him, 
aud, without obtrusion of auj nppoaianco of offiemusness, 
he led or rather carried mo to my dwelling, # 

One morning, I bout toy wny to a small greed valloy, 
which opened on the otlur side of our gardonn. It had 
been on^ of our favourite haunts. I l»uow not why T 
resorted to r this morning, lor, as yet, her 'slea had never 
crossed my mind any more than her name jny I liad 

an indefinite convictiou Hi ib»l was a lost apt! fallen man. 

I knew that 1 had once beer, liappy, that I liad* once 
mingled in a glonons existence; but I felt with regard 
to tho past, as if it> ■w pro another system* of being, as if I 
had suddenly fallen from a star and lighted <^n a degenerate^ 
planet. ^ * • 

I was in our valley, our happy v.illuy. I stood still, and 
my memory seemed to return. The tears stoh* down my 
face I remembered the cluster of orange-frees under 
which we often sat. t plucked some leaves, and 1 pressed 
them to my lips. Yet i w^s doubtful, uncertain, incredulous. 

1 scarcely knew who I was. Not indeed that I was .unable 
to feel my identity; not pdoed that my intelligence was 
absolutely incapable of fulfilling its office; but there socmed 
a compact between my body and my mind # that existence 
should proceed without thought. 

£ descended into the vale. A new objrnst attracted 
my attention.* I ,approachod*it without suspicion. A 
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green mound supported a stone, on which ,was boldly, but 
not rudely sculptured, 

4 Alcest£, Countess Contarini Fleming.' 

w 4 

A date recorded her decease. 

4 It must ftave v been many years ago/ was my first im¬ 
pression ; 4 1 am Contarini Fleming, and I remember her* 
I remember AlcestS well/but not in this country, surely 
not in this country* And yet t^bse orange-trees- 

4 My wife, my lost, mydarling wife, oh 1 {thy am I alive ? 
I thought that I was dead r I thought that 1 had flung 
myself from the mountain top to join you —— and it was 
all a dreagi! ’ 

I threw myself.upon the tbmb, and my tears poured forth 
in torrents, amj I tore up tho flowers that flourished upon 
the turf, and kissed ( them, and tossed them in tho air 

'There was'a rosdj a beautiful white rose, delicate and 
fragrant; and I gathered it, and it seemed to like 
AlocstA And I sat gazing upon this fair flower, and, ns 
my vision was 'fifed upon it, the past grow np before me, 
and each moment J more clearly comprehended it The 
“Bitterness of my grief overcame «me. I threw away tho 
rosej and, p moment afterwards I was sorry to have lost it. 
I looked far it. It was not at my feet. My desire for the 
flower increased. I rose from the tomb, and looked around 
for the lorft treasure. My search led me to the other side 
of the tablet, and I read the recorc^of lihe death of my still¬ 
born son. 1 


CHAPTER XXH. 

f 

1 We must leavd this # plajbe, TsMUMume, and at once/ 

‘His eye brightened when I,spoke. 

‘I have seen all that yen havp done, Laosamfe. It is 
welty very well. I owe you much. I would have *given 
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mucli for her hair, more than I can express. But you are 
not to blame. Von had much to do.' 

Ho left the room for a moment, and returned; returned 
with the long, the beautiful tresses of my beloved. 

'Ton have made me happy. I never thought that T 
should again know* what joy was. How considerate. How 
very good! ’ 

He broke to me gently, that hp had found the tresses 
around my neck. I rubhejl my forehead 1 summoned my 
scattered thoughts, ‘I remember something,'I replied, 'but 
I thought it was a dream. I fancied that in a dream I had 
quitted the house.' • * 

He told me all. He told me that, after a long a search, he 
had found me among tho mountains, hanging to the rough 
side of a precipice, shattered, stark, and senseless. The 
bushes had caught my clothes, and prevented a fatal fall. 

wyui 


CHAPTER XXIH. 

A snip was about to leavo the port tOr T^eghom. And 
why not go to Leghorn ? Anywhere but Venice. Our 
arrangements were soon made. I determined to* assenIHft 
the request of his father, in taking little Spiro, who was 
a favourite of Alcestoi's, and had charge of her.* gazelles. 
A Greek father is viilling to see* h’s son anywhere but 
among the Turks. I promised his family not only to charge 
myself with his future fortunes, but also to femit them 
in annual allowance through the consul, provided they 
cherished the tomb of their late mistress; and in a fortnight 
I was again on Board. , * * 

The mountains of Candia were loifg fit sight, but I avoided 
them. Our vpyage was lon£, t althorigh not unpleasant. 
We tgefe often bebalmocl. The air and ohange of s°ene 

• « 
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benefited me much. I wonderfully resumed my old habits 
of reverie; and, as I paced the deck, which I did all day 
without ceasing, I mused over the past with feelings of 
greater solace than I ever expected to associate with it. I 
was consoled by the remembrance of our perfect love. I 
could notrecrUI on either of our pints a bingle fretful word, 
a single occasion on wliicb our conduct hod afforded cither 
of us an anxious or even <rfnno} in& moment. We never had 
enjoyed those loveig’ quarrels wjjich are said to bo so sweet. 
Her sufferings had been‘intense, but thoy<had -been brief 
It would have been consolatory to have received her last 
breath, yet my presence might have occasioned her greater 
agony. The appearance of her spirit assured me that, at 
the moment of departure htJr last thought war for me. The 
conviction of Jier having enjoyed positive happiness sup¬ 
ported me. I was confident that, hod it been possible to 
make tlie^clecision, sho would not have yielded her brief 
and beautiful career for length of days umllumim d by the 
presence of him, who remained to consecrate lior memory 
by his enduring lcve, perhaps by liis endnring page. 

Ah! old feelings returned to me. I pezeeived that it 
0 * 

was impossible to exist without seme object, and fame and 
poetic creation offered themselves to my void heart. 1 re¬ 
membered that the high calling to which I was devoted 
had been silently nogl£cted. I recollected the lofty ednouti >n 
and lofticv results that tiavel Was to afford, and tor which 
travel was to prepare me. I reminded myself, thit I lnd 
already proved many new passions, become acquainted wi tli 
many new modifications of feeling, and viewed many new 
objects. My knowledge of man and nature was much in¬ 
creased My mind was full of new thoughts, and crowded 
with new image's. 0 

As 1 thus mused, ( that separation of the more individual 
from the universal poet, which ever occurred in these high 
communing*, again took place. My own misfortunes seemed 
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‘but petty inakjpnts to one who could exercise an illimitable 
power over the passions of his kind. If, amid the common 
losses of comlnon life, the sympathy of a single friend can 
bear its balm, could I find no solace, even for my great 
bereavement, in the love of nations and the admiration of 
ages ? # • 

• Thus reflecting, I suddenly dashed into invention; and, 
in my almost constant wfllks on fleck, I poured forth a crowd 
of characters, and incidei^s, and feelings, and images, and 
moulded thernP into a cfoheront And, as I hoped, 'beautiful 
form. I longed for the moment when I could record them 
on a scroll mpro lasting than my memory; and, upheld by 
this great purpose, I entered, with a calm if itot cheerful 
countenance, the famous port of Leghorn* 


END or PART III* 
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PART THE FOURTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

r t 

0 

I was ate length at Florence. The fair fcity, so mnoh 
vaunted by poets, at tirat greatly disappointed me. I 
could not reconcile myself to those unfinished ohurohes 
like barns,, and those gloomy palaces like prisons. The 
muddy Arno was« not poetical, and the site of th^ whold 
place, and the appearance of th$ surrounding hills, in spite 
of their white villab, seemed to me confined, monotonous, 

•ma r 

and dull. Yet therd is a charm in Florence, which, al¬ 
though difficult precisely to define, is in its influence 
great and growing, and I scarcely know a place that I 
would prefer for a r residence. I think it-is the character of 
Art which, both frojm ancient associations and its present 
possessions, is forcibly impressed upon this city. It is full 
invention. You pannot stroll fifty yards, you cannot 
enter a chirch or palace, without being favourably re¬ 
minded of. the power of human thought. It is a famous 
memorial 6f the genius pf the* Italian middle ages, when 
the mind of man was in one of,its spring tides, and in 
which we mark so frequently what at the present day we 
too much underrate, the influence of individual character. 

In Florence the monnments are not only of great men, 
bnt of the greatest. Yon do not gaze upon jibe tomb of an 
author who is merely <a great master of composition, but of 
one who formed the language./- The illustrious astronomer 
is not the disooverer of a'pladet, but the revealdlr of the wbgle 
celestial machinery. The artist and the politician ard not 
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'merely the firj: sculptors and statesmen of their tame, but 
the inventors of the very art and the very craft in which 
they excelled. 1 

In tho study of the Fine Arts they mutually assist each 
other. In the formation of style I have been, perhaps, as 
much indebted to music and to painting as to the great 
• masters of literary composition. The contemplation of the 
Venetian school had developed, in me a latent love of 
gorgeous eloquence, dazijing incident* brilliant expression, 
and voluptuoift sentimeht. These brought their attendant 
imperfections: exaggeration, effeminacy, the obtrusion of 
nvt, the painful want of nature. The severe simplicity of 
the Tuscan masters chastened my mind. I mused over a 
great effect produced almost by a single mean. The pioture 
that fixod my attention, by a single group illustrating a 
single passion, was a fine and profitable study._I felt the 
power of Nature delineated by a great* master, and how far 
from necessary to onforco her influence were the rplendid 
accessories with which my moditated compositions would 
lather have encumbered than adorned her. I began to 
think more of tbo individual than tho^pepies, rather of the 
motives of man than of lii# conduct. A* endeavoured to 
make myself as perfect in the dissection of hisjnind gft 
Florentine in the anatomy of his body. Attempting to 
acquire the excellence of my models, 1 should probably 
have imbibed their defects^ their stiff, and sombre, and arid * 
manner, their want of variety and grace. The Roman 
school saved me S’om this, and taught me that a chaste or 
severe conception might bo treated in a glowing or genial 
style. But, after all, I prefer the Spanish to the Italian 
painters. I kjjow no one to rival I£urillo, I know no one 
who has blended with such felicity the high ideal with the 
extreme simplicity of nature. Later in life I found myself 
in his n&tivd city, in that loVely Seville, more lovely from 
his fine creations than even from the orange bowers that 
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perfume its galea, and the silver stieam that w|pds about 
its plain. 

I well remember the tnmult of invention in which I 
wandered day after day afmd the halls and galleries of 
Florence. Each beautiful face that flitted before me was a 
heroine, each * passion that breathed upon the canvass was 
to be transferred to the page. I conceived at one tame the 
plan of writing a scries of works ih the style of each school. 
The splendour of Titian, the graro of Raffaelle, the twilight 
tints of 1, that magician, ‘ Guercin0, ,iltei namely threw my 
mind into moods analogous to tliur creations. A portrait 
in the Pivti palace of Ippolyto do’ Medici, of # whom I knew 
nothing, hpTinted me like a ghost, and I could only lay the 
spectre by resolving in time'to delineate the spirit of Italian 
Feodnhty. The seraphic Baptist in the wilderness recalled 
the soli tude I loved. I would have poured forth a raono- 
logne amid tho mountains of..Jnrl.e.i, liad not Endymion 
caught* my enraptured vision, and 1 could dream only of 
tho bright goddess of his shadowy love. 

I thought only 6f art; and sought the society of artists 
and collectors. I unconsciously adopted their jargon; and 
"began to discourse of copies, and nfiddle tints t and changes 

L was in great danger of degenerating into a 
dilettante. Little ODjects, as well as great, now inter* sted 
me. I handled a bronze, and speculated upon its antiquity. 

. 4 4 

Yet even these slight pursuits exercised a beneficial ten¬ 
dency upon a mind wild, irregular* and undisciplined; nor 
do I believe that any one can long observe even fine 
carvings and. choice medals without his taste becoming 
more susceptible, and delicate, and refined. 

My mind was overflowing with the accumulated medita¬ 
tion and experience of two years, an important interval in 
all lives, passed in mine in constant thought an<l action 
and in a continual struggle withr new* ideas and novel 
passions. The desire of composition becam irresistible. 
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T recurred to tjie feelings with which I had entered Leg¬ 
horn, ancntom which I had been diverted amid the dis¬ 
traction produced by the novelty, the beauty, and the 
variety of surrounding objects. With these feelings I 
quitted the city, and engaged the Villa Capponi, situate on 
a green and gontle swell of the Apennines, hear the tower 
* of Galileo. 


CHAPTER II. 

If there wero anything in the world for which I now en¬ 
tertained a sovereign contempt, it was my unfortunate 
* Manstoin.' My most malignhnt critic^nust have yielded 
to me in the scorn which I lavished on that immature pro¬ 
duction, and the shame with which I* oven recollected its 
existence. No one could Jbo more SGhsikle of its glaring 
defects, for no one thought more of "them, and I # was so 
familiar with its loss defective parts that they had lost all 
tlicir relish, and appeared to me as wcitk? and vapid, and 
silly as the rest. I never labour tq^doludo myself; and 
never gloss over my own faults. I exaggerate them; for l 
can afford to face truth, because I fe$l capable .of imjffo yy*- 
ment. And, indeed, I have ucver yet experienced that 
complacency witli which, it is saicL, some authprs regard 
their offspring ; nor *do I 'think fchat this patornfU fondness 1 
will over be my agreeqblo lot. I am never satisfied. No 
sooner have I executed Bomo conception than my mind 
soars above its creation, and meditates a highdV flight in a 
purer atmosphere. The very exercise of power only teaches 
me that it may, be wielded for a greater purpose. « 

I prepared myself for cbmposjticm in a very different 
mood from that in which I bad poured forth my femd 
crudities in the Garden-house. * Calm and collected, I con¬ 
structed characters on philosophical principles, and mused 
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over a ehain of action which should develop th^nrstem of 
oar existence. Ail was art, I studied contrasts and 
grouping, and metaphysical analysis was substituted for 
anatomical delineation. I was not satisfied that the con* 
dnot of my creations Bhoald be influenced merely by the 
general principles of their being. I resolved that they 
should be the very impersonations of the moods and passions 
of our mind. One was ill-regulated will; another offered 
the formation of a moral being; Materialism sparkled in the 
wild gaiety and reckless caprice' of ono Voluptuous girl, 
while spirit was vindicated in the deep devotion of a con¬ 
stant and enthusiastic heroine. Even the ligjhter tempera¬ 
ments weqe not forgotten. Frivolity smiled, and shrugged 
his shoulders before us, and there was even a deep personifi¬ 
cation of cynic Jhumour. 

Had ^ executed fay work in strict unison with my plan, 
it would, doubtlesS? have be<pi a dull affair; for I did 
not yefi possess sufficient knowledge of human nature to 
support me in snch a creation: nor was 1 then habituated 
to those metaphysical speculations which, in some degree, 
might have compensated by thoir profundity for their want 
"of entertainment. But Nature avenged herself, and ex- 
•treat ed mo from my f dilemma. 

I began «to write; my fancy fired, my brain inflamed; 
breathing, forms rose up under my pen, and jostled aside 
the cold Abstractions, w^oso creation had cost such long 
musing. In vain I endeavoured to compose without en¬ 
thusiasm ; in vain I endeavoured to delineate only what I 
had precondSived; in vain I struggled to restrain the flow 
of unbidden invention. All that I had seen and pondered 
passed before me, from the proud moment that I stood 
upon Mount Jura to tfce present ravishing hoar that 1 
returned to my long-estranged art. Every tree; every 
yljrmfl, evegry star and mountain, every fair lake an<f flowing 
river, that had fed my fancy with their sweet Suggestions 
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id. my r&ndihng, hours, now returned and illumined my 
pages witn their brightness and their beauty. My mind 
teemed with similes. Thought and passion came veilod in 
metaphoric garb. I was delighted; I was bewildered. Tho 
clustering of their beanty seemed an evidence of poetic 
power j the management of these bright guests was an art 
ef which I was ignorant. I received them all; and found 
myself often writing only that they might be accommo¬ 
dated. \ 

I gave up to this work *many long and unbroken* hoars; 
for 1 was determined that it should not suffer from a hurried 
pen. I often stopped to meditate. It was in writing this 
book that I first learnt my art. It was a series of experi- 
izieuts. They were at length ^finished, and my volumes 
consigned to their fate, and northern publisher. 

The critics treated inn with more courtesy. What seemed 
to me odd enough then, although no puifTtfupw, was, tluft 
they admired what had been written in haste and wjthout 
premeditation, and generally disapproved of what hod cost 
mo much forethought, and been exocuted'with groat care. 
It was universally declared a most unequal work, and they 
were right, although they coqld not detect the causes of 
the inequality. My perpetual efforts at being imaginative 
wero highly reprobated. Now my efforts had bqpn entirely 
the other way. In short, I puzzled tffom, and no ope offered 
a prediction as to my future) career. My book, aura whole, 
was rather unintelligible^ but parts were favourites. It was 
pronounced a remarkable compound of originality and dnl. 
nesB. These critiques, whatever might be their tenor, 
mattered little to me. A long interval elapsed before they 
reached Florencp, and during that period I had effectually 
emancipated myself from the*thratt|pn\of criticism. 

I have observed that, aftqp writing a book, my midd 
always makes*a great spring. • I believe that the act of 
composition produces the same invigorating effect upon the 
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mindiwbich some exertion does upon the £ody. Even the 
writing of * Manstein ’ produced a revolution in my nature, 
which cannot be traced by any metaphysical analysis. In 
the course of a few days, I was converted from a worldling 
into a philosopher. I was indeed ignorant, but I had lost 
the double ignorance of the Platonists; I was no longer 
ignorant that I was ignorant. No one could be influenced 
by a greater desire of krfowledgfe, a greater passion for the 
beautiful, or a deeper regard fop his fellow creatures. And 
I well remember when, on the evening thro I wrote the last 
sentence of this more intellectual effort, I walked out upon 
the terrace with that feeling of satisfaction whioh accompa¬ 
nies the i(lea of a task completed. So far was I from being 
excited by the hppe of liaVing written a great work, that I 
even meditate^ its destruction; for the momont it was ter¬ 
minated, it seemed to me that I had become suddenly 
Acquainted with tne long-concealed principles of my art, 
which, without doubt, had been slenderly practised in this 
production. My taste, as it were in an instant, became 
formed; and I felt convinced I could now produce some 
lasting creation. ^ 

I thought n U more of cri^icismp The breath of man has 
nflypr influenced me much, for I depend more upon myself 
than upon* others. I want no false fame. It would be no 
delight tp me to be considered a prophet, were I conscious 
of being^an impostor. J. ever ‘ wish 'to be undeceived; but 
if I possess the organisation of a poefc, no one can prevent 
me from exercising my faculty, any more than he can rob 
the course* of his fleetness, or the Nightingale of her song. 
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Apteb finishing nty work, I read more at, Florenco than 1 
have at any period of my life. Having formed the princi¬ 
ples on which, in future, I intended to proceed in composi¬ 
tion, and considering myself now qualified to decide upon 
other artists, I determined critically to examine the* literary 
fiction of all countries, to ascertain how far my intentions 
had been anticipated, and in what degree my predecessors 
might assist me. v 

It appears to me that the agef of versification has passed. 
The mode of composition must ever be greatly determined 
by the manner in which the composition can be made pub¬ 
lic. In ancient days the voice was thv/'HI^djp.m fiy which 
we became acquainted with the inventions of a poet. In 
such a method, where those who listened had no time to 
pause, and no opportunity to think, it was necessary that, 
everything should be obvious. The audience who were 
perplexed would soon become weanod. ^Tlie spirit of 
ancient pootry, therefore, is rather material than uictaplt^ 
sical, superficial, not internal. There is mucl^ simplicity 
and much nature, but little passion^ and less, philosophy. 
To* obviate the baldness, which is the consequence of a 
style where the subject and the sentiments are rathor 
intimated than developed, the poem was enriched by music 
and enforced by action. Occasionally were added the en¬ 
chantment of scenery axul the fascination of the dance. 
But the poet did not depend merely upon these brilliant _ 
accessories. He resolved that hirfjthpughts should be ex¬ 
pressed im a manner different^from other modes of comirfu- 
nicatiug*ideasr He caught a suggestion from his sister art, 
sod invented metre. And in this modulation he introduced 
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a new system of phraseology, which marked him ont from 
the crowd, and which has obtained the title of 'poetic 
diction/ 

His object in this system of words was to heighten his 
meaning by strange phrases and nnnsnal constructions. 1 n- 
version was invented to clothe a common place with an air 
of novelty; vagne epithets were introduced to prop np a> 
monotonous modulation.# Were hfe meaning to be enforced, 
he shrank from wearisome ratipbination and the agony of 
precis 4 conceptions, and p songht refuge in a bold personifi¬ 
cation, or a beautiful similitude. The art of poetry was, to 
express natural feelings in unnatural language. 

Institutions ever survive their purpose, and customs go¬ 
vern us when thpir cause'is extinct. And this mode of 
communicating poetic invention still remained, when the 
advanced civilisation of man, in multiplying manuscripts, 
nlight have mo<te many suspect that the time had arrived 
when the poet was to cease to sing, and to learn to write. 
Had the splendid refinement of Imperial Rome not been 
doomed to such rapid decay, and such mortifying and de¬ 
grading viciBsitudes t I bolieve that versification would have 
’worn out. Unquestionably fhat empire, in its multifarious 
population, scenery, .creeds, and customs, offered the richest 
materials for emancipated fiction; materials, however, far 
too vast pnd various for the limited capacity of metrical 
celebration f 

That beneficent Omnipotence, before which we must 
bow down, has so ordered it, that imitation should be the 
mental feature of modern Europe; and has ordained that 
we should adopt a Syrian religion, a Grecian literature, and 


a Homan law. At the revival of letters, w^ beheld the por¬ 
tentous spectacle of natjj6nal poets communicating their in¬ 


ventions in an exotic form. Conscious of the confined nature 
of their method, yet unable to extricate themselves from its 


fetal ties, they sought variety in increased artifice of diction. 
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ahd substituted the barbaric clash of rhyme for the melody 
of the lyre. 

A revolution took place in the mode of communicating 
thought. Now, at least, it was full time that we should 
have emancipated ourselves for ever from sterile metro. 
One would have supposed that the poet who could not only 
write, but even print his inventions, would have felt that it 
was both useless and unfit that they should be communi¬ 
cated by a process invented when his .only medium was 
simple recitation. One ould have supposed that the poet 
would have rushed with desire to the new world before him, 
that he would have seized the new means which parnfitted 
him to revel in a universe of boundless invention; to com¬ 
bine the highest idoal creation \frith the infinite delineation 
of teeming Nature; to nnraVel all the dark mysteries of our 
bosoms and all the bright purposes of otfrbeing; to become 
the great instructor and chqpipion of ins species; and ntft 
only delight their fancy, and charm their senses, and com¬ 
mand their will, but demonstrate their rights, illustrate 
their necessities, and expound the object of their existence; 
and all this too in a style charming and changing with its 
universal theme, now tender, jaow sportive; now earnest* 
now profound; now sublime, now pathotic, and substituting 
for the dull monotony of metre the most various,, and exqui¬ 
site, and inexhaustible melody. ^ 

When I remember the trammels to which the'poet has 
been doomed, and tKe splendour with which consummate 
genius has invested him, and when, for a moment, I con¬ 
ceive tim bursting asunder his bonds, I fancy that I behold 
the sacred bird snapping the golden chain that binds him 
to Olympus, and soaring even above Jove! 
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CHAPTER TV. 

I had arrived afcJB’lorenco in a feeble and shattered state of 
health, of which, as I had never been an habitual invalid, I 
thought little. My confidence £n my energy had never 
deserted me. Composition, however, although I now wrote 
with facility, proved a greater effort than Lhad anticipated. 
The desire I felt of completing my pnrposo had success¬ 
fully sustained me throughout, but, during its progress, T 
was too often conscious of an occasional *but increasing 
languor, which perplexed* and alarmed me. Perfect as 
might he my conception of my task, and easy as I ever 
found its execution when I was excited, I invariably ex¬ 
perienced; at tirt-vommenoement, a feeling of inertness, 
which was painful and mortifying. As I did not dicam of 
physical inability, I began to apprehend that, however de¬ 
lightful might be the process of mediation, that of execu¬ 
tion was less delicious. Sometimes I even for a moment 
feared that tjjere might bo a larking weakness in my 
nature, which might prevent me from ever effecting a 
‘great performance. * 

I remember one erening as I was mod dating in my 
chamber^ my watch lyin^ on tho tabic, and the hour nino, 
I felt, as I fancied, disturbed by thfe increased sound of 
that instrument. I moved it to the other side of the table, 
but the sound increased, and, assured that it was not 
occasioned by the supposed cause, and greatly disturbed, 
I rang for Lausanne, and mentioned the inconvenience. 
Lausanne persisted in ^hearing nothing, but, ai the sound 
became even more audible. ,and as I now believed that 
some reptde might be in the roopa, he examined* it in all 
parts. Nothing was perceived; the hum grew louder, and 
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It was not until I jumped np from my seat to assistthim in 
his examination, that I discovered, by the increased sound 
occasioned by my sudden rise, that the noise waB merely 
in my own ears. The circumstance occasioned me no 
alarm. It inconvenienced me for the evening. I retired 
at an earlier hour, passed, as usual, a restleSt and dreamy 
.night, but fell asleep towards the morning, and rose toler¬ 
ably fresh. 

I can write only in th£ morning. Jt is then I execute 
with facility all that J •have planned the preceding eve. 
And this day, as usual, 1 resumed my pen, but it .was not 
obedient. 1 felt not only languid and indolent, but a 
sensation of faintness, which I had before experienced and 
disregarded, came over mo, and the pen fpll from my hand. 
I rose and walked about tlTe room. My extremities were 
cold, as of late in the morning I had Usually found them. 
Tho snn was shining brightfy over the sparkling hills. *1 
felt a great desire to warm myself in his beams. I ordered 
my horse. 

The ride entirely revived me. I fancied that I led 
perhaps too sedentary a life. I determined that, as soon 
as my book was finished, I wpuld indulge more relaxa¬ 
tion. I returned home with a better ^appetite than ipnfal, 
for, since my return from Candia, I had almost entirely 
lost my relish for food and my power of digestion. In the 
evening I was again Busied in muring over the sedho which 
was to be painted on thg coming morn. Suddenly I heard 
again the strange* noise. I looked at my watch. It was 
exactly nine o’clock. The noise increased rapidly. From 
the tick of a watch it assumed the loud confused moaning 
of a bell tollingjn a storm, like the hell I had heard at the « 
foot of the Alps. It was iAipossible. to flunk. I walked 
about the room. It became trader aiyi louder. It seemed 
to bo absolutely deafening. I Could compare it to nothing 
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lmt the continuous roar of a cataract. X sat down, and 
looked around me in blank despair. 

Night brought me no relief. My sleep, ever since the 
death of AlcestA, had been troubled and broken, and 
of late had daily grown less certain and less refreshing. 
Often have I lain, awake the whole night, and usually have 
risen exhausted and spiritless. So it was on this morning. 
Gold, faint, and feeble, thfe principle of life seemed to wax 
fainter and faintoj*. I sent for my faithful companion. 
* Lausanne,’ I said, ‘I begin to think that ham very ill.’ 

Lausanne felt my pnlse, and shook his head. ‘ There is 
no wonder, 1 he replied. * Ton have scarcely any circula¬ 
tion. Top want stimulants. Ton should drink more 
wine, and give up writing for a time. Shall I send for a 
physician?' „ 

I had no confidence in medicine. I resolved to exert 


zAyself, Lausanne & advice, X fancied, sounded well. I 
drank some wine, and felt better; but as I never can write 
under any inspiration but my own, I resolved to throw 
aside my pen and visit Pisa for a fortnight, where I could 
follow bis prescription, with the additional advantage of 


change of soeiyr. 


* 


■A£v visit to Pisa benefited me. I returned, and gave 


tlio last finish to my work. 


CHAPTER V. * 

Atj. the Italian cities are delightful; but an elegant melan¬ 
choly pervades Pisa that is enchanting. What a marble 
groupie formedd>y the Cathedral, the wonderful Baptistery, 
the leaning Tower, 'and the Campo Santo; and what an 
indication of the ancient splendour of thet. Republic 1 I 
Wish that the world consisted of a cluster of small $tatps. 
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(There would ly» much more genius, and, what is of more 
importance, much more felicity. Federal Unions would 
preserve us from the evil consequences of local jealousy, 
and might combine in some general legislation of universal 
benefit. Italy might thei revive, and even England may 
regret that she hah lost h Heptarchy. • * 

. In the Campo Santo you trace the history of Art. 
There, too, which has not been observed, yon may discover 
fhe origin of the arabesques of Raifeelle. The Leaning 
Tower is a stumbling-block to architectural antiquarians. 
An ancient fresoo iu the Campo proves the intention of the 
artist. All are acquainted with the towers of Bologna: 
few are aware* that, in Saragossa, the Spaniards possess a 
rival -of the architectural capridb of the Jjjisans. 

To this agreeable and silent city I again returned, and 
wandered in meditation, amid the stillxfess of its palaces. I 
consider this the period of .my life in which whatever in¬ 
tellectual power I possess became fully developed- All 
that I can execute hereafter is but the performance of what 
I then planned ; nor would a patriarchal (Snn of life permit 
me to achieve all that I then meditated. I looked forward 
to the immediate fd.lfiknent.of my long ^hopes, to the 
achievement of a work which might lqpt with its language, 
and tho attainment of a great and permanent fame. 

I was now meditating over this performance. • It is my 
habit to contrive in •my hfead th$ complete work* before I 
have recourse to the*pen which is to execute it. I do not 
think that meditation can be too long, or execution too 
rapid. It is not merely characters and the gexfbral conduct 
of the story that I thus prepare, but the connection of 
every incident, often whole conversations, sometimes even * 
slight phrases. A very ten&cions jnemory, which I have 
never weakened by having* recourse to other modes 'of 
reminiscence, truppprts me in tlfis process; which, however, 

I should confess, is a painful and exhausting effort- 

r? 
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1 retolved this work in my mind for'several months 
without ever having recourse to paper. It was never out 
of my consciousness. I fell asleep musing over it: in the 
morning my thoughts clustered immediately upon it, like 
bees on a bed of unexhausted fl rers. In my rides, during 
my meals, in my conversations on common topics, I was 
indeed, the whole time, musing over this creation. 

The profound thinker r always suspects that he is super¬ 
ficial. Patience is*a necessary ingredient of genius. No¬ 
thing is' more fatal than to be seduced into composition by 
the first flatter of the imagination. This is the causo of 
so many Aveak and unequal works, of so many worthy ideas 
thrown away, and so many good purposes marred. Yet 
there is a bound to meditation; there is a moment when 
further judgment is useless. There is a moment when a 
heavenly light rises over the dim world you have been so 
long creating,'pud bathes it with lifo and beauty. Accept 
this omen that your work is good, and revel in the sun¬ 
shine of composition. 

I have sometimes half believed, although the suspicion is 
mortifying, that ther*> is only a step between his state who 
deeply indulges in imaginative meditation, and insanity; 
for I *well remomben that at this period of my life, when I 
indulged in meditation to a degree that would now he im¬ 
possible, and I hope unnecessary, my senses sometimes 
appeared to be wandering. I cannot describe the peculiar 
feoling I then experienced, for I have fouled in so doing to 
several eminent surgeons and men of science with whom I 
have conversed respecting it, and who wore curious to 
become acquainted with its nature; but I think it was, 
that I was not^ always assured of my identity, or even 
existence; for I sometimes found it necessary to shout 
aloud to be sure that I lived ; n and I was in the habit* very 
often at night, of taking down a folume and looking into 
it for my name, to be convinced that I had not boen 
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dreaming of myself. At the *° ^ 7* * “ |T 

credible acuteness, or intenseness, in my Benaatione,, erffly 
obioct seemed animated, and, as it were, acting upon me. 


The only way that I can devise to expross my general 
feeling is, that I seemed to be sensible of the rapid whirl of 
the globe. • , 

All this time my health was again giving way, and all 
my old symptoms were gradually returning. I set them at* 
defiance. The nocturnal jieraon having now come bock in 
all its fulness, J was forced to confine my meditations to tho 
morning; and in the evening I fled for refuge and forgetful¬ 
ness to wine. This gave me temporary relief, but dbstroyed « 
my remaining*power of digestion. In the morning I some¬ 
times fainted as I dressed; still I would not give iu, and 
only postponed tho commencement of hay work until my 
return to Florence, which was to occur,in a'fow days. 

I rode the journey through the lu~' . iant Yal d’Amo, 
attended by Tita. Lausanne and Spiro hill returned the 
previous day. It was late in the evening when I arrived-at 
tho villa. I thought, as I got off my hofge, that the Falls 
of Niagara could not overpower the infernal roaring that I 
alone heard. I entered and threvWfnyself on a sofa. It 
came at last* What it was *1 knew not.* It felt likp a 
rushing of blood into my brain. I nPoaned, threw out my 
arms, and wildly caught at the bell.* Lausanno entered, and 
I Was lying apparently lifeless. 


CHAPTER VI. 

During the whflle course of jay life my b«un had been my* 
constant source of consolation, tfo long as I could wgrk 
that machine, I was never entirely without on object and a 
pleasure. I had Ihughed at physical weaknesses while that 
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remained untouched; and unquestionably I should have 
sunk under the great calamity of my life, had it not been 
for the sources of hope and solace which this faithful com¬ 
panion opened to me. Now it was all over: I was little 
better than an idiot. 

Physician followed physician, and surgeon, surgeon, with, 
out benofit. They all held different opinions; yet none 
were right. They satirised each other in private interviews, 
and exchanged compliments in consultations. One told me 
to be qnjet; another, to exert nfyeelf: one f declared that 1 
must he stimulated; another, that I must be soothed. I 
was, in turn, to be ever on horseback, and ever on a Bofa. 
I was bled, blistered, boiled, starved, poisonbd, electrified; 
galvanised; and at the end of a year found myself with 
exactly the same oppression on my brain, and the addi. 
tional gratification of remembering that twelve months of 
existence had w6i.» away without producing a single idea. 
Such are the inevitable consequences of consulting men who 
decide try precedents which have no resemblance, and never 
busy themselves. **bout the idiosyncrasy of their patients. 

I had been so overwhelmed by my malady, and so con¬ 
scious that upon my CiL'e my only chance of happiness de¬ 
pended, that I^iad submitted myself to all this treatment 
without a murmur, and religiously observed all their con¬ 
tradictory directions. Being of a sanguine temperament, I 
believed ‘'very assertion, and every week oxpected to find 
myself cured. When, however, a considerable period of 
time bad elapsed without any amelioration, I began to rebel 
against these systems, which induced so much exertion and 
privation, and were productive df no good. I was quite 
, desperate of onro; and each day I felt more keenly that, if 
I ware not cured) 1 could* not live. 1 wished, therefore, to 
die unmolested. I discharged all my medical attendants, 
and laid myself down like brick lion in his lav. * * 

I never went out of the house, and barely out of a sfagie 
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room. I scarcqjy ever spoke, and only for my-wants, Iliad 
no acquaintance, and I took care that I should see no one. 
I observed a strict diet, but fed every day. Although air, 
and medicine, and exercise were to have been productive of 
so much benefit to me, I found mysolf, without their assist¬ 
ance, certainly not worse; and the repose ef my present 
.system, if possible, rendered my wretched existence less 
burdensome. • * • 

Lausanne afterwards told me that he supposed I bad 
relapsed into the state in which I fell immediately ^fter my 
great calamity; but this was not the case. I never lost my 
mind or memory: I was conscious of everything* 1 foqgot 
nothing; but % had lost the desire of exercising them. I 
sat in moody silence, revolving in. reverie^without the labour 
of thought, my past life and feelings. s 

I had no hopes of recovery. It was not death that terri¬ 
fied me, hut the idea that J might lira, and for years, in 
tliis helpless and unprofitable condition, wfien I contrasted 
my recent Inst of fame, and plans of gloxy, and indomitable 
will, with my present woefnl situation ci mysterious im¬ 
becility, I was appalled with the marvellous contrast; and 
I believed that I had been stncken^Sy som^ celestial influ¬ 
ence for my ^ride and wanton self-sufficiency. m • 


•CHAPTER • VII. 

I was in this gloomy state when, one morning, Lausanne 
entered my room; I did not notice him, but continued 
sitting, with my eyes fixed on the ground, and my chin 
upon my breast. At last he said, ‘My lord, I wish to speak^. 
to you/ 

‘Wellf 

' There is 9 stranger at the gate, a gentleman, who desizes 
to see you.* 
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* Ton know I see no one,’ I replied, rathor harshly. 

* I know it, and have so said; but this gentleman-* 

* Good God 1 Lausanne. Is it my father P’ 

* No; but it is one who rimy perhaps come from him.' 

* I will see him.’ 

The door opened, and thcie entered Winter. 

Long years, long and active years, had passed since we 
parted. „ o 

All had happened since. I thought of my boyhood, and 
it seomed innocent and happy, compared with the misery of 
the past and present. Nine years had not much altered 
my, friend; but me- 

‘ I foar, Count,* said Winter, * that I anfr abusing the 
privilege of an old friend in tlins insisting upon an entrance; 
but I heard of your residence in this country, and your ill¬ 
ness at the same time, and, being at Floience, I thought 
you would perhaps-pardon mo ’ 

* Ton are onO- of tho few persons whom 1 am glad to see 

under all circumstance*, even under those in which 1 now 
oxist.* 4.. 

‘ I havo heard of your distressing state * 

* Say my hopeless state. But let ns not converse about 
it. t Let us speak of yourself. Let me hope yoii'are os happy 
as you are celebrated.* 

* As for that, well enough. But if we ore to talk about 
celebrity,-'let me claim the honours of a prophet, and con¬ 
gratulate a poet whom I predicted.* ' 

* Alas! my dear Winter,’ I said, with a faint smile, ’talk 
not of that, for I shall die without doing you honour.* 

' There is no one of my acquaintance who has less chance 
of dying.’ 

* How so P ’ I remarked; rather quickly; ibr v hen a man 

really believes he is dying, hp does not like to lose the 
interest which such a situation produces. you knew 
All-’ 
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• *1 know all ^ much more, too, than your pbysicjpn who 
told mo.' 

* And yon believe, then, that I cannot look forward even 
to death to terminate this miserable existence P ’ 

4 1 do not consider it miserable; and therefore I shonld 
be sorry if there Were anything to warrant such an antici- 
, pation.' 

‘ And I can assure you, Chevalier,’ and I spoke sin- 
ceroly and solemnly, 4 that I consider existence, on the terms 
I now possess jt, an intolerable burden. And nqthing but 
the chance, for I cannot call it hope, of amelioration, pre¬ 
vents mo from terminating it.' # , 

‘ If you reiitomber light, you considered existence equally 
an intolerable burden wben, asp a boy, you first experienced 
feelings which you were unable to express. 

* Well! what inference do you draws*’ 

‘ That it is not the first time 3 on Lw.ve quarrelled with 
Nature 1 ’ 

* How so P ’ J eagerly replied, and I exerted mysolf *to 
answer him. 1 Is jbsease Nature P ’ 

‘ Is your state disease P' 

‘ I have no mind.' • 

4 You reasfin.’ 

4 My brain is affected.’ 

4 You see.’ 

'* You believe, their, that I am an hypochondriac P' 

4 By no means ! I believe that your feelings are real and 
peculiar; but it .does not therefore follow that they ore 
evil.’ • 

4 Perhaps,’ I said, witfi a dry smile, 4 you believe them 
benoficent ?’ 

4 1 do certainly,' he replied. 

4 In what respect?’ 

4 1 believe that, as yop would not give Nature a holiday 
like is giving herself one.' 
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I was silent, and mused. * Bat this ivfernal brain/ I 
replied. 

* Is the part of the machinery that yon have worked 
most \ and therefore the weakest.' 

* Bat how is it to he strengthened ? ’ 

4 Not by zdedioine. By following exactly a contrary 
course to that whioh enfeebled it.’ 

* For fifteen months an idea had not crossed my brain.’ 

‘ Well! you are ell the better,Tor it; and fifteen months 
more*—’ * * 

‘Alas! what is life! At this age I hoped to be famous.' 

* Depend upon it yon are in the right road; bat rest as¬ 

sured yon must go through every trial that is peculiar to 
men of your organisation. There is no avoiding ^t. It is 
just as necessary as that life should be the consequence of 
your structure. Td tell the truth, which is always best, I 
ofily came hero to please your father. When he wrote to me 
of your illness, I mentioned to him that it must have its 
course; that there was nothing to be alarmed about, and 
that it was just as much a part of your necessary education 
as travel or study, ^ut be wished me to see you, and so I 
came.' f ^ . • 

6 My poor father!, Alas! my conduct to him—' 

‘ FfaH been just what it ought to be, jnst what it neces¬ 
sarily must have been,' just exactly what my own was to 
my fathelP. As long as hqman beings 'are unphdosophically 
educated, these incidents will take place.' 

‘All! my dear Winter, I am a villain. I have never 
even writterf to him.' , 

* Of coarse you have not. Tear father tried to turn yon 
■into a politician. Had he not forced yon tq write so many 
letters then, youwoukUnot have omitted to write to him 
how. The whole affair is simple as day. Until men 
are educated with reference* to their nature/there will be 
no end to domestic fracas.’ 
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' * You ever jest, my friend. I have not ventured on a 
joke for many a long month. 1 

1 Which is a pity; for, to tell you the troth, although 
your last work is of the tender and sublime, and maketh 
fair eyes weep, I think your forte is comic. 1 

* Do you indeed^ P 1 

• ‘ Ah I my dear Contarini, those two little volumes of 

“ Manstein ”-’ 

1 Oh! mention not the* name. Infajnous unadulterated 
trash!* 

‘ Ah! exactly as I thought of my first picture^ which, 
aft or all, has a freshness and a freedom I have never ex- - 
celled. But Manstein,” my dear Contarini ># it certainly 
was vepy impertinent T read it at Bpmc. I thought £ 
should have died. All our friends. So veijy true. 1 

‘ Will you stay with me ? I feel better since you have 
been here; and what you tell me of my father delights xfto. 
Pray stay. Well! you are indeed kind. And if I ffeel very m 
ill, I will keep away. 1 

* Ohl I should like to see you in one oftyour fits 1 


CHAPTER Vm. 

‘ Tam a glass of wine,’ said Winter, at dinnos. 

«My dear friend, I a have*taken one. 1 

* Take another. Sere is your Other’s health. 1 

‘Well then, hare is yours. How is the finest of old 
men P* 

* Flourishing and happy.* 

‘And your Brother ?* 

1 Capital!’ 

* And yon have never returned ? * a 

* Ho I* qnd *nevpr will, while there are nfib placos as 
Boole and Naples . 1 
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1 Ah l I shall never see them.' , 

* Pooh! the sooner yon move about, the better.* 

* My good friend, it is impossible.* 

‘Why sop Do not confound your present condition 
with the state you were in a year ago. Let me feel your 
pulse. Capital! «* Ton seem to have an excellent appetite. 
Don*t he ashamed to eat. In cases like yours, the art is 
to ascertain the moment' to makfe exertion. I look upon 
yours as a case of complete exhaustion. If there be any¬ 
thing more exhausting than love, it is sorrow; and if there 
be anything more exhausting than sorrow, it is poetry. 
You havo tried all three. Your body and your mind both 
require perfect repose. I perceive that your body has 
sufficiently rested. Employ it; and in another year you 
will find your grind equally come round.’ 

* You console me. But whero shall I go P Home P * 
“By no meanfiTpyon require beauty and novelty. At 

present I won!cl not go even to tho south of this country. 
It will remind you too much of the past. Put yourself en¬ 
tirely in a new world. Go to Egypt. It will suit you I 
look upon you as an Oriental. If yon like, go to South 
America. Tropical scenery will astonish and cure you. 
Go»tq Leghorn, and get into the first ship that is bound for 
a country wHh which you are unacquainted.* 


CHAPTER IX. k 

i 

Winter remained with me several days, and, before he had 
quitted Florence I had written to my father. I described 
fb him my forlorn situation, my strong de&ro to see him, 
and I stated the advice which ( did not correspond with my 
wishes. I asked for" his counsel, but said nothing of the 
great calamity. I was indeed myself extremely unwilling 
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to return home-in my present state, but thin unwillingness 
I ooncealed. 

I received an answer from my father by a special courier, 
an answer the most affectionate. Ho strongly recommen¬ 
ded me to travol^for some time; expressed his hope and 
confidence that 1 should entirely recover, &n<T that I should 
‘return and repay him for all his anxiety. All that he re¬ 
quired was, that I should frequently correspond with him. 
And, ever afterwards, I religiously respected his request. 

A ship was About to s&il from Loghorn to Cadi*. Spain 
appeared an interesting country, and one of wliicl} I knew 
nothing. It ^ the link between Europo and Africa. To 
Spain, therefore, I resolved to repair; and in & few days 1 
again quitted Italy, and onco more cost jay fortunes on the 
waters? 


END OF TAUT Ty. 
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PART THE FIFTH 

CHAPTER I 
* 

flu rope and Afric! I have wao^ored amjd the tombs of 
Troy, and Btood by tho altar of Medea vet the poetry of 
the Hellespont and the splendour of the 8ymplegades mast 
yield to ihe majesty of the Straits of Calpe. r 

Like soifie lone Titan, lurid and sublime, his throne the 
mountains, and the clouds his crown, the melancholy 
Mauritania sits apart, and gazes on the mistress he has 
lost 

And lol froir out the wavos^ that kiss her feet, and bow 
before her beauty, she softly rises with a wanton smile. 
Would she call-back her dark-eyed lover, and does the 
memory of that bright embrace yet dwell within tho hal¬ 
lowed sanctuary or tia heart r 

It was a glorious union When were maicU>ns fairer and 
more faithful ? wheA were men more gentle and more 
brave? When did all that can adozn humanity more 
brightly jidnrish, and more sweetly bloom P Alas for their 
fair cities, and fine gardens, and fiesh '.ountains • Alas for 
their delicate palaces, and glowing bowers of perfused 
shade1 

Will you fly with me from the dull toil of vulgar life P 
Will you wander for a moment amid the plainsjof Granada P 
Around us are tfapse snowy and purple mountains, which a 
Caliph wept to quit. They surround a land still prodigal 
of fruits, in spite of a Gothic^, government. Ypu ore gazing 
pn tho rows of blooming aloes, ti at are the only enolasareBj 
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with their flowery forms high in the warm air; yon linger 
among those groves of Indian fig; yon stare with strange 
delight at the first sight of the sugar-cane. Come away, 
come away, for on yon green and sunny hill, rises the ruby 
gate of that precious pile, whose name is a spell and whose 
vision is romance. * 

, Let ns enter Alhambra! 

See! here is the Const of Myrtles, and I gather yon a 
•sprig. Mark how exquisitely everything is proportioned; 
mark how slight, and small, and. delicate ! And, now we 
are in the Coart of Columns, the far-famed Couit of 
Columns. Let us onter the chambers that open rpimd this 
quadrangle, flow beautiful are their deeply-carved and 
purple roofs, studded with gold, and the walls entirely 
covered with the most fanciful fretwork, relieved with that 
violet tint which mnst have been copied from their Anda¬ 
lusian skies. Here you may sit in the coojpst shade, re¬ 
clining on your divan, with your beads or*pipe, and view 
the dazzling sunlight in the court, which assuredly mnW 3 
scorch the flowers* if the faithful lious ever ceased from 
pouring forth that element, which you must travel in Spain 
or Africa to honour. How many Chambers ! the Hall of 
the Ambassadors ever the most sumptnous. * How fanciful 
its mosaic ceiling of ivory and tortoiseshell, mother-of- 
pearl and gold! And then the Hall of Justice with its — 
cedar roof, and the JSarem, and the baths: all®perfect 1 
Hot a single roof ha^yielded, thanks to those elegant horse¬ 
shoe arches and those crowds of marble columns, with their 
oriental capitals. What a scene! Is it beautiful P Oh 1 
conceive it in the time of the Boabdils; conceive it with all 
its costly decorations, all the gilding, all fhe imperial purple,„ 
oil tiie violet relief, all the scarlet%prders,%fl the glittering 
inscriptions and precious zqpsaics, burnished, bright, aftid 
€wsh. Conceive it foil of still greater ornaments, • the Kvirig 
groups, with their splendid asd vivid and picturesque cos- 
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tome, c &nd, above all, their rich and shilling arms, some 
standing in conversing groups, some smoking in sedate 
silence, somo telling their beads, some squatting round a 
storier. Then the bustle 'and the rush, and the coming 
horsemen, all in motion, and all glancing in the most bril¬ 
liant sun. 

Enough of this ! I am alone. Tot there was one being 
with whom I could havo loved to^roam in these imaginative 
halls, and found no solitude in the sole presence of her mo 1 
sweet SQoicfcy. ' 

Alhambra is a strong illustration of what I have long 
thought, that however there may be a standard of taste, 
there is no standard of style. I must place Alhambra with 
the Parthenon, the Pantheon, tho Cathedral of Seville, the 
temple of Dendera. They are different combinations of 
the same principles of tasto. Thus we may equally admiro 
ASschylus, Virgil, Calderon, and Fordousi. There never 
could have bofen a controversy on such a point, if mankind 
Lad not confused the ideas of taste and stylo. The Soracenio 
architecture is f he most inventive and fanciful, but at the 
same time the most fitting and delu&to that can be con¬ 
ceived. There would'be no doubt about its title to be 
considered an&ng the finest inventions of xrfian, if it were 
better known. It is only to be found, in any depree of 
European perfection, in Spain. Some of the tombs of the 
Mamlouk Sultans in the desert round Cairo, wrongly styled 
by the French ‘ the tombs of the Caliphs,’ are equal, I 
think, to Alhambra. When a person sneers at the Saracenic, 
ask him what he lias seen. Perhaps a barbarous, although 
picturesque, building, called the' Ducal Palace at Venice. 
What should we think of a man who decided on the archi¬ 
tecture of Agrippa by thb buildings of Justmion, or judged 
the age of Pericles bjjr the restorations of Hadrian P Yet be 
would not commit so great <a blunder. Therb is a'Moarish 
palace, the Alcazar, at Seville, a huge mosque at Cordova 
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tamed, into a Cathedral, with partial alteration, Alhambra 
at Granada; these are the great specimens in Europe, and 
sufficient for all study. There is a shrine and a chapel of 
a Moorish saint at Cordova, quitfe untouched, with the blue 
mosaic and the golden honeycomb roof, as vivid and as 
brilliant as when *the Santon was worshipped. T have 
ijever seen any work of art so exquisite. Tlio materials are 
the richest, the ornaments tlio mpst costly, and in detail 
the most elegant and the most novel, the most fanciful and 
the most flowing, that JP ever qpntemplated. £nd yet 
nothing at the same time can bo conceived more jnst than 
the proportion of tlio whole, and more mellowed than the 
blinding of tie parts, which indeed Palladio could not 
excel. 


CHARTER II. 

A Spanish city sparkling in the sun, with its whito walls*' 
and verdant jalousies, is one of the most cheerful and most 
brilliant of the works of man. Figaro is in every street, 
and Rosina in every balqpny. * 

The Moorish remains, the Clnistfan chuifch.es, the gay 
national dress, a gorgeous priesthood) ever producing, in 
their dazzling processions and sacred festivals, an effect 
upon the business of t the day; the splendid pictures of a**! 
school of which wtP know nothing ; theatres, alamedas, 
tertullas, bull-fights, hdleros; hero is matter enough for 
amusement within the walls: and now let us nee how they 
pass their time out of tliefn. 

When I was in the south of Spain the whole of Andalusia 
was overrun wiA robbers. These"bands, unless irritated by 
a rash resistance, have of late seldom committed personal 
violence? but rfrnly lay you on»the ground and clear out 
yonrqsockets. If, liowever, you hove leas than an ounce of 
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gold, they shoot you. That is their tariff which they haws 
announced at all the principal towns, and, it must he con¬ 
fessed, a light one. A weak government resolves society 
into its original elements, and robbery in Spain has become 
more honourable than war, inasmuch as the robber is 
paid, and the soldier is in arrear. The traveller must 
defend himsolf. Some combine, some compromise. Mer¬ 
chants travel in eorsarios or caravans well-armed; persons 
of quality take a military escort, who, if cavalry, scamper 
off the moment thby are attacked, and, if in&ntry, remain 
and participate in the plunder. The government is only 
anxious about the post, and to secure that pay the brigands 
black mail. i 

The coiititiy is thinly populated, with few villages or 
farm-houses, but many towns and cities. It chiefly consists 
of vast plains 6f pasture-land, which, sunburnt in the sum¬ 
mer, were a good preparation for the desert, and intervening 
mountainous 'districts, such as the Sierra Morena, famous 
1 m Cervantes, the Sierra Nevada of Granada, and the Sierra 
da Ronda, a country like the Abruzzi, entirely inhabited by 
brigands and smugglers, and which I once explored. I 
must say that the wild beauty of the scenery entirely 
repaid me fomsome peril and great hardship. Returning 
from*this district towards Cadiz you arrive at Oven, one of 
the finest mountain-passes in the world. Its precipices and 
"'cork wnohs would have afforded inexhaustible studies to 
Salvator. All this part'of the country is fell of picture, 
and of a peculiar character. I recommend CasteUar to an 
adventurous artist. 

I travelled over Andalusia on toorsebock, and, in spite of 
many warnings, without any escort, or any companions but 
^Lausanne andfTjta, and little Spiro and the muleteers, who 
walk and occasionally increase the burden of a sumpter 
Steed. In general, like all the Spanish peasants, they are 
tollf' finely-made fellows, looking extremely martial** with 
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their )ow y round, block velvet batu,^ and coloured sashes, 
embroidered jackets, and brilliant battens. We todk care 
not to have too much money, and no baggage that we could 
not stow in our saddle-bags. I even followed the advice of 
an experienced guide, and was as little ostentations as 
possible of my arm*; for to a Spanish bandit foreign pistols 
are sometimes a temptation, instead of a terror. Such 
prudent humility will not, however, answer in the East, 
where you cannot be too well or too magnificently armed. 

We were, in general, ip'our saddles at four o’clock, and 
stopped, on account of the heat, from ten till frve in the 
evening, and then proceeded for three or four hour* more. 
I have travelled through three successive nights, and seen 
the sun set and rise without quitting my sadATS? which all 
men canfiot say. It is impossible to Conceive anything 
more brilliant than an Andalusian summer moon. Ton 
lose nothing of the landscape, which is only softened, nqt 
obscured; and absolutely the beams ai c warm. Generally 
speaking, we contrived to reach, for our night’s bfirouacy* 
some village which usually boasts a posada, If this failed 
there was sometimes a convent; and were we unfortunate 
in this expedient, we mado pillows of our saddles and beds 
of our cloaks.# A posada is, in Tact, a khan, <md a very bad 
one. The same room holds the cattle, the kitchen! the 
family, and boards and mats for travellers to sleep on. 
Yohr host affords no provisions, and you must catenas you* 
proceed; and, what 4s more, cool? when you have catered. 
Yet the posada, in spite of so many causes, is seldom 
dirty; for the Spaniards, notwithstanding theif reputation, 

X claim the character of tile most cleanly nation in Europe. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the delicacy of the lower 
orders. All that frequent whitewash and constant ablntion 
can effect against a generating son they employ. Ypu 
would think that a Spanish wqman Had no other occupa¬ 
tion than to maintain the cleanliness of her chamber. They 
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have, indeed, too much solf-respect not to bo clean. X once 
remember Lausanne rating a muleteer, who was somewhat 
tardy in his preparations. * What! ’ exclaimed the peasant 
reproachfully, 1 would yod have me go without a clean 
shirt P * Now, when we remember that this man only put 
on his clean -shift to toil on foot for thirty or forty miles, 
we may admire his high feeling, and doubt whether we 
might match this incident evon by that wonder, an English 
postilion. 

Certainly the Spaniards are a foible race., They are kind 
and faithful, courageous and honesty with a profound mind, 
that will nevertheless broak into rich humour, and a dignity 
which, like their passion, is perhaps the legacy of their 
oriental sires.' 

But see! we have gained the summit of the hill. ‘ Behold! 
the noble range of the Morena mountains extends before us, 
and at their base is a plain worthy of such a boundary 
You river, winding amid bowers of orange, is the beautiful 
' £hiadalquivir; and that city, with its many spires and 
mighty mosquo, is the famous Cordova 1 


"chapter in. 

# 

• Thi courtvyard was Rill of mules, a body of infantry were 
bivouacking under the 'colonnades, * There were several 
servants, all armed, and a crowd of muleteers with blud¬ 


geons. 

‘ ’Tis a great lady from Madrid, sir,* observed Tita, who 
was lounging in the court. 

k I had now been soveraj days at Cordova,' and intended to 
depart at sunset for Gtanada. The country between these 
two cities is more infested by brigands th^p any tract in 
Spain. The town rmir with their daring exploits. Every 
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traveller during the last month had uoen plundered*} and, 
only the night before my arrival, they had, in revenge for 
some attempt of the governor to interfere, burned down a 
farm-house a few miles without the gates. 

When I entered the hotel, the landlord came up to me and 
advised me to postpone my departure for d fcftr hours, as a 
gr< at lady from Madrid was about to venture the journey, 
and depart at midnight towards *Malaga with a strong es- 
coi't. He doubted not that'she would consent with pleasure 
to my joinihg their party.* I did Dot feel, I fear, as grateful 
for his proposition as I ought to have been. I was tired of 
Cordova; I had made np my mind to depart at a particular 
hour. I had hitherto escaped the brigands; IJjQgan to bus- 
pect that their activity was exaggerated^ At the worst, I 
apprehended no great evil. Some persons always escaped, 
and I was confident in my fortune. 

‘ What is all this P ’ I inquired of Lausanne.* 

‘ ’Tis a great lady from Madrid,’ replied Lausanne^ 

< And have you seen her P ’ 

1 1 have not, sir; irat I have seen her husband.’ 

‘ Oh! she has a husband; then I certainly will not stop. 
At sunset wo so.’ * . 

In half an nour’s time the landlord again entered my 
room, with an invitation from the great lady and her lord 
to join them at dinner. Of course I could not j'efuse, al-^. 
though I began to suspect that mj worthy host, in tfis con* 
siderate suggestions, na^ perhaps been influenced by other 
views than merely my security. 

I repaired to the saloon^ It was truly a Gif Bias scene. 
The grandee, in an undress uniform, and highly imposing 
in appearance, greeted me with dignity. He # was of middle* 
age, with a fine form and a sfrongry mtarke&, true Castilian 
countenance, but handsome. «The seqpra was exceedingly 
young, and reAUy .very pretty, * with infinite vivacity and 
grace.* A French valet leant over the husband's chair; 
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and a duenna, -broad and supercilious, with beadyjet ey&, 
mahogany complexion, and cooked-up nose, stood by her 
young mistress, refreshing her ‘with a huge fha. 

After some general and agreeable conversation, the senor 
introdnoed the intended journey; and, understanding that I 
was about to pibceed in the same direction, offered me the 
advantage of his escort. The daxna most energetically im¬ 
pressed upon me the dshger of travelling alone, end I was 
brutal enough to suspect that s^ie had more confidence in 
foreign Aid than in the Oonrage of'her countrymen. 

I was in one of those ungallant fits that sometimes come 
over men of shattered nerves. I had looked forward with 
moody ptar n ure to a silent moonlit ride. I shrunk from the 
oonstant effort of continued conversation. It d\d not ap¬ 
pear that my chivalry would bo grievously affected, if an 
almost solitary cavalier were to desert a dame environed by 
a military foi^e and a band of armed retainers. In Bhort, 
1 wa» not seduced by the prospect of security, and rash 
enough to depart alone. 

The moon rdse. I confess our anxiety. The muleteer 
prophesied an attack. * They will be out/ said he, * for the 
great lady; ye canno£ escape/ ‘We passed two travelling 
friars on their mules, who gave ns their blessing, and I ob¬ 
served to-night by the road side more crosses than usual, 
and each of these is indicative of a violent death. ,We 
crossed an immense plain, and entered a mule track through 
uneven ground. We were challenged by a picquet, and I, 
who was ahead, nearly got shot for answering. It was a 
ooraario of armed merchants returning from the fair of 
Banda. We stopped and made inquiries, hut could learn 
nothing, and «ve continued our journey Jpr several hours, 
in silence, by t&e most brilliant moon. We began to hope 
we had escaped, when suddenly a muleteer informed us that, 
he could distinguish a tnufapling bf horse fit the distance. 
Ave, Maria I A cold perspiration came oyer us. Decidedly 
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they approached. We drew up out of pure fear. J had a 
pistol in one hand and a purse in the other, to act according 
to circumstances. The band were dearly in sight. I was 
encouraged by finding that they were a rather uproarious 
crew. They turned out to be a company of actors travel¬ 
ling to Cordova. There wore dresses tad decorations, 
■scenery and machinery, all on mules and donkeys: the 
singers rehearsing an opftra, the 'principal tragedian riding 
on an ass, and the buffo foost serious, Jboking as grave as 
night, with a cigar, andsfm greater agitation than all the 
rest. The women were in side-saddles like sedans, and 
there were whole panniers of children. Some of the 
actresses were chanting an ave, while, in n p i y than one 
instancy their waists wore encircled by the brawny arm 
of a more robust devotee. All this irresistibly reminded 
me of Cervantes. 

Night waned, and, instead of meeting robbers, we dis¬ 
covered that we had only lost our way. At length stum-, 
bled upon some peasants deeping in the field amid the har¬ 
vest, who told us that it was utterly impossible to regain our 
road, and so, our steeds and ourselves being equally wearied, 
we dismounted and turzfed one saddles into jpillows. 

1 was roused, after a couple of hours’ sound slum^erf by 
the rosario, a singing procession, in whibh the peasantry 
congregate to their labours. It if most effective, full qf. 
noble chants, and mdodiods responses, that break lfpon the' 
still fresh air and yoar # fresher feelings, in a manner truly 
magical. This is the country for a national novelist. The 
oat-door life of the natives induces a variety* of most pic¬ 
turesque manners, while their semi-civilisation makes each 
district retain, yith barbarous jealousy, its peculiar customs^ 

I heard a shot at no great* distance. It Vas repeated. To 
horse, to horse! I roused Lausanne and Tita. It strfcok 
me immediately that shots werfi interchanged. We galloped 
in t&e direction jjf the sound, followed by several peasants. 
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and firjng out pistols. Two or three runaway soldiers met 
us. 1 Carraho! Scoundrels turn back!/ we cried. In a 
few minutes we were in sight of combat. It was a most 
unequal one, and nearly finished. A robber bad hold of 
the aim of the great lady of Madrid, who was dismounted, 
and seated dti a bank. Her husband was loaning on his 
sword, and evidently agreeing to a capitulation. The ser¬ 
vant seemed still disposed to light. Two or three wounded 
men were lying onthe field, soldiers, and mules, and mule¬ 
teers, rtwining about in all directions. « * 

Tita, who was an admirable shot, fired the moment he was 
in roach r and brought down his man. I ran up to the lady, 
but not in tjjne to despatch her assailant, who fled. The 
robbers, surprised, disorderly, and plundering, made no 
fight, and we permitted them to retreat with some severe 
loss. 

In the midst of exclamations and confusion, Lausanne 
produced order. The infantiy rallied, the mules re-assem- 
oied, the baggage was again arranged. The travellers were 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Santiago, who were about 
to pay a visit to their relative, the Governor of Malaga. I 
remained with them ulitil v^e reached Granada, when the 
jnust ( dangerous portion of this journey was completed, and 
I parted from these charming persons with a promise to 
.visit them on my arrival at their place of destination. 


. CHAPTER, IV. 

Thebe is not a more beautiful and solemn temple in the 
world than the' great Cathedral of Seville. r Whon you enter 
frqm the glare of a Spanish sky, so deep is the staining of 
the glass, and so small and few the windoTvs, that, for a 
moment, you feel in darkness. Gradually, the vast design 
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of the Gothic artist unfolds itself to your vision • gradually 

rises up before you the profuse sumptuousness of the high 

altar, with its tall images, and velvet and gold hangings, 

its gigantic railings of brass and massy candlesticks of 

Bilver, all revealed by the dim and perpetual light of the 

sacred and costly lamps. • • 

a Tou steal with a subdued spirit over the marble pavement. 

All is still, save the hushed muttdring of the gliding priests. 

Around you are groups*of kneeling worshippers, some 

prostrato on tfye ground f borne gating upwards, lyith their 

arms crossed, in mute devotion, some beating their breasts, 

and counting their consoling beads. Lo ! the tingling of a 

bell. The mighty organ bursts forth. In volu ntarily you 

fall upon your knees, and listen to the rising chanting of the 

solemn * choir. A procession moves from # an adjoining 

chapel. A band of crimson acolytes advance waving 

censors, and the melody of their distant voices responds *to 

the deep-toned invocations of the nearer ^canons. ^ Ther^ 

are a vast number of chapels in this Cathedral on each side 

of the principal nave. Most of them are adorned with 

masterpieces of the Spanish school. Let ns approach one. 

The light is good, and 1st ns gjaze 4rhrough this iron railing 

npon the picfhre it encloses. * • 

I see a saint falling npon his knees, and qjetending his 

enraptured arm to receive an infant God. What mingled, 

love, enthnsiasm, devotion^ reverence, blend in the”bonnte- 

nance of the holy Aan! But, oil! that glowing group of 

seraphim, sailing and smiling in the sunny splendour of that 

radiant sky, who has before gazed upon anok grace, such 

ineffable and charming tfeauty! And in the back-ground 

is an altar, whereon is a vase holding some lilies, that seem 

as if they were^ust gathered. Th^e is bat one artist who 

could have designed this picture; there is but one man who 

■ 

1 

there is hut one man who could have painted that diapha¬ 
nous heaven, and tliose fresh-lilies, Inimitable Murillo 1 
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CHAPTER V. 

A Spanish bnll-fight taught me folly to comprehend the 
rapturous exclamation of * Panem et Circenses I ’ The 
amusement apart, there Is something magnificent in the 
assembled thousands of an amphitheatre. It is the trait 
m modern manners, which most effectually recalls the 
nobility of antique pastimes. 

The poetry of a bull-fight is much destroyed by the 
appearance of the cavaliers Instead of‘ gay, gallant 
knights bounding on caracoling steeds, three or four shape¬ 
less, unwieldy beihgs, casod in armour of stuffed leather, 
and looking more like Dutch burgomasters than Spanish 
chivalry, enter the lists on limping rips. The bull is, in 
fact, the executioner for the dogs; and an approaching 
1 bull-fignt is a respite for any doomed steed throughout all 
Seville. 

The tauridors, in their varying, fanciful, costly, and 
Splendid dresses, compensate m a. great measure fbr your 
disappointment It is difficult to conceive a more brilliant 
band The|e are ten or a dozen footmen, who engage the 
bull unarmed, distract him as he rashes at one of the rava- 
"*heis bymnfolding and dashing before his eyes a glittering 
scaif, and saving themselves from an* occasional chase by 
practised agility, which elicits great applause. The per¬ 
formance of, these tauridors is, without doubts the most 
graceful, the most exciting, and the most surprising portion 
of the entertainment. 

The ample theatre is ntarly-full. Be carjfhl to sit on the 
shady side. There is tto suspense experienced at all public 
entertainments, only here npon a great scale, hffen are 
gliding about selling fans and refreshments; the governor 
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• and his suite enter their box; a' trumpet sounds 1 all is 
silent. 

The knights advance, poising their spears, and for a 
moment trying to look graceful. The tauridora walk 
behind them, two by two. They proceed around and 
acroBs the lists $* they bow to the viceregal party, and 
commend themselves to the Virgin, whose portrait is 
suspended above. • * • 

Another trumpet! A second and a third blast! The 
governor throws the signal; the den openB, an£ the bnll 
bounds in. That first spring is vexy fine. The a animal 
stands for a moment still, staring, stupified. . Gradually* 
his hoof movts; he paws the ground; he dashes about the 
sand. The knights face him with their exlen&ed lances at 
due distance. The tauridors are still. £)ne flies across 
him, and waves his scarf. The enragod bull makes at the 
nearest liorsoznan; he is frustrated in his attack. Again* he 
plants himself, lashes his tail, and rolls hi^eye. He makes 
another charge, and this time the glance of the spear does 
not drive him bacjc. He gores the horse* rips up its body: 
the steed staggers and falls. The hull rushes at the rider, 
and his armour will not now preserve him; but, just as his 
awful horn'is about to avenge his futnxft fate, a # skilful 
tauridor skims before him, and flaps his nostrils with his 
scarf. He flies after his now assailant, and ^immediately 
finds another. Now* you are delijghted by all the eVblution* 
of this consummate baud; occasionally they can save 
themselves only by leaping the barrier. The knight^ in 
the meantime, rises, escapes, and mounts another steed. 

The bull now makes a rush at another horseman; the 
florae dexterously veers aside. The bull rushes on, bpt 
the knight wounds him sevex§l£ in the flank with his 
lance. The tauridors ngw appear, armed with darts 
They fush with extraordinaiy swiAuews and dexterity at 
therinfliriated animal olant their galling weapons in diffe 
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rent parts of his body,and send away. To some of their 
darts are affixed fireworks, which ignite by the pressure of 
the stab. The animal is then as bewildered as infuriate; 
the amphitheatre echoes to his roaring, and witnesses the 
greatest efforts of his rage. He flies at all, staggering 
and streaming with blood; at length, breathless and ex¬ 
hausted, he stands at bay, his black, swollen tongue hang¬ 
ing out, and his mouth coyered with foam. 

’Tis horrible I Throughout, a stranger’s feelings are for 
the bull, although this even the«'{airest Spaniard eanndt 
comprehend. As it is now evident that the noble victim 
can only amuse them by his death, there is a universal cry 
for tho matador; and the matador, gaily dressed, appears 
amid a loud ohCer. The matador is a great artist. Strong 
nerves must combine with great quickness and greaft expe¬ 
rience to form an accomplished matador. It is a rare 
character, highly prized; their fame exists after their death, 
and different cities pride themselves on producing or 
poosessihg the eminent. 

The matador plants himself before the bull, and shakes a 
red cloak suspended over a drawn sword. This last insult 
excites the lingering energy of the dying hero. He makes 
a viplent ohargo: the mantle falls over his face, the sword 
enters bis spine, and be falls amid thundering shouts. The 
death is instantaneous, .without a struggle and without a 
.groan. -A. oar, decorated with flowers and ribbons, and 
drawn by oxen, now appears, and be<trs off the body in 
triumph. 

I have sees eighteen horses killed in a bull-fight, and 
eight bulls; but the sport is not always in proportion to the 
slaughter. Sometimes the bull is a craven, and then, if, 
after recourse has been hadpto every mode oPexcitement, he 
will* not charge, he is kicked out of the arena amid the 
jeers and hisses of the audience. Every act of skill on the 
part of the tanridors elicits applause; nor do the spectators 
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'hesitate, if necessary, to mark their temper by a contrary 
method. On the whole, it 1 b a magnificent but barbarous 
Bpeotacle; and, however disgusting the principal object, the 
accessories of the entertainment are so brilliant and inter¬ 
esting that, whatever may be their abstract disapprobation, 
those who have witnessed a Spanish bull-figfit will not be 
■surprised at the passionate attachment of the Spanish 
people to their national pastime. * 


CHAPTER VI. 

*•)*<» 

Thebe is a calm voluptuousness alxml Spanish life that 
wonderfully accorded with the disposition in which I then 
found myself; so that, had my intellect been at command, 
I do not know any land whgre I would more.willingly liaVo 
indulged it. The imagination in such a cdfmtry is^over at 
work, and beauty and grace are not soared away by those 
sounds and sights,.those constant cares and changing feel¬ 
ings that are the proud possession of lands which consider 
themselves more blessed. , 0 

Ton rise efirly, and should breakfast lightly, although a 
table covered with all fruits renders that rather difficult to 


those who have a passion for the %nost delightful produc¬ 
tions of nature, and «wouM willingly linger over a' 1 medley* 
of grape, ana melon* and gourd, and prickly pear. In the 
morning you never quit the house; and those are hours 
which might be delightfully employed, under the inspiration 
of a climate which is itself poetry; for it sheds over every¬ 


thing a golden hue which does not exist in^the illuminated 
objects themsefves. I could thJn •indulge only in a calm 


reverie, for I found the least exertioq of mind instantlytog- 
gravate*all nQr symptoms. TA exist, and to feel existence 
more tolerable, to observe and to remember to record e 
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thought^ that suddenly starts up, or to catch a new image 
which glances over the surface of the mind, this was still 
left me. But the moment that I attempted to meditate or 
combine, to ascertain a question that was doubtful, or in 
any way to call the higher powers of intellect into play, 
that moment I found myself a lost man; my brain seemed 
to palpitate with frenzy; an indescribable feeling of idiocy 
came over me, and for hours I wtfb plunged in a state of 
the darkest despair., When the burse had subsided to its 
usual dull degree of horror, my sanguine temper balled me 
again to life and hope. My general health hod never been 
better, and this supported me under the hardships of 
Spanish traygjjpg. I never for a moment gave way to my 
real feelings, unless under a paroxysm, and then I fled to 
solitude. But X resolved to pursue this life only for a year, 
and if at the end of that period I found no relief the con¬ 
vent and the cloister should at least tiflbrd me repose. 

„ But '£is three o’clock, and at this tame we should be at 
dinner. The Spanish kitchen is not much to my taste, 
being rich and rather gross; and yet, for a pleasant as 
well as a picturesque dish, commend me to an olla podrida l 
After dinner comes the famed siesta. I generally slept for 
two hqnrs. I think ,this practice conducive to health in 
hot climes; the aged, however, are apt to oarry it to exoess. 
Xly the time you have risen and made your toilet, it is the 
hour to steal forth, and,call upon any agreeable family 
whose tertulla yon may choose to honour, which yon do, 
after the first time, uninvited, and with them yon take your 
chocolate. This is often in the ai{, under the colonnade of 
the patio, or interior quadrangle of the mansion. Here yon 
while away the^time with music and easy^alk, Until it is 
cool enough for %he Atameda/ or public promenade. At 
Cadiz and Malaga, and even at 3eville, up the Guadalquivir, 
you are pure of a delightful breeze from the water. The 
sea-bieeza comes like a spirit; the eflec* ; s quite magical. 
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As you are lolling in listless languor in the hot and per¬ 
fumed air, an invisible guest comes dancing into the party, 
and touches all with an enchanting wand. All start; all 
smile. It has come; it is the dea-breeze. There is much 
discussion whether it be as strong as the night before or 
whether weaker. ’The ladies furl their fans and seize their 
^mantillas; the cavaliers stretch their logs and give signs 
of life. All arise. Youpffer youg arm to Dolores or Cata¬ 
lina, and in ten minutes ypu are on the Alameda. What a 
change t . All is now Ijjfo and animation. Such^ bowing, 
such kissing, such fluttering of fans, snch gentle criticisms 
of gentle friends 1 But the fan is the most wonderful port« 
of the whole scene. A Spanish lady, with her fin, might 
shame the tactics of a troop of horse. Now^s&e unfurls it 
with the slow pomp and conscious eleg&ucr of thr bird of 
Juno; now she flutters it with all Ine langour of a listless 
beauty, now with all the liveliness of a vivacious one. Now, 
in the midst of a very tornado, she closesat with a whirr, 
which makes yon start. In the midst of your cdhftision 
Dolores taps you on your elbow ; you turn round to listen, 
and Catalina pokes yon in yonr side. Magical instrument! 
In this land it speaks a •particularlanguage, and gallantry 
requires no other mode to express its most subtle conceits 
or its most unreasonable demands tfian this a delioa& ma¬ 
chine. Yet we should remember that here, as,in the north, 
it'is not confined to tjie delightful Bex. The cavalier also • 
has his fan; and, that the habit may not be considered an 
indication of effeminacy, learn that in this scorching dime 
the soldier will not mount guard without this solace. 

But night wears on. We seat ourselves, we take a final, 
a fanciftil refreshment, which also, like the confectionery of 
Venice, I have Since discovered to be orinfeL Again we 
stroll. Midnight dears the v public walk, but few Spatiyh 
fe&niUes tetiresnntil a mpbh later hour* A sotitary bachelor, 
Uke myself still wanders, lingsringwbere thedaqom* softfy 
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move ii^ the warm moonlight, and indicate, by tlio grace of 
their eager gestures and the fulness of their languid eyes, 
the fierceness of their passion. At length the castanet is 
silent, tho tinkling of the last guitar dies away, and the 
Cathedral clock breaks up your reverie. You, too, seek 
your couch, and,'amid a sweet flow of loveliness, and lights 
and music, and fresh air, thus dies a day in Spain 1 


CHAPTER Vh. 1 

.The Spanish women are veiy interesting What wo asso¬ 
ciate witfi the idea of female beauty is not perhaps very 
common in country. There are seldom those seraphio 
countenances which strike you dumb, or blind; but fact s 
in abundance, which will never pass without commanding 
admiration. Their charms consist in their sensibility. 
Each incident, every person, every word, touches the fancy 
of a Spanish lady, and her expressive features are constantly 
confuting the creed of the Moslemim. But there is nothing 
quick, harsh, or forced about her. She is unaffected, and 
not at all French. He** eyes glepm rather than sparkle ; 
she speaks with vivacity, but in sweet tones, and there* 
is in all her carriage, "particularly when she walks, a certain 
dignified grope, which never deserts her, and which is re- 
. markable. 1 

The general female dress in Spain is of black silk, a has* 
quina, and a black silk shawl, a mantilla , with which they 
usually envelop their heads. As they walk along in this 
costume in an evening, with theirboft dark eyes dangerously 
conspicuous, yon willingly believe in their universal charm*. 
*Thay are remarkable foi the beauty of %beir hair. Of 
thjs they are proud, and indeed its luxuriance is equalled 
only by the attention* which they lavish on its culture. I 
have seen a young girl of fourteen, whose hair reached her 
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feel, and was us glossy as the curl df a Contessu. All day 
long even the lowest order are brushing, curling, and ar¬ 
ranging it* A fruit-woman ha^ her hair dressed with as 
much care as the Duchess of Ossuna. In the summer they 
do not wear their ej antilla over their heads, but show their 
combs, whioh are of great size. The fashion of these 
combs varies constantly. Every ^wo or three months you 
may observe a new form. * It is th£ part of the costume of 
which a Spanish woman is most proud. .The moment that 
a now comb appears, eved a servant wench will nfh to the 
melter’s with her old one, and thus, at. the cost of a ■dollar 
or two, appear the next holiday in the newest style*. Thege 
combs are worn at the back of the head. Thi f are of tor- 
toise-shey* and with the fashionable the^are white. I sat 
next to a lady of high distinction at a bull-fight at Seville. 
She was the^daughter-in-law of the captain-general of the 
province, and the most beautiful Spaniard I ef er met with*. 
Her comb was white, and she wore a mantilla of blonde, • 
without doubt extremely valuable, for it was very dirty. 
The effect, however,*was charming. Her hair was glossy 
black, her eyes like an antelope’s, and all her other features 
deliciously sof^ She was further Adorned, which is rare 
iu Spain, with a rosy cheek, for in Spain our heroines dto 
rather sallow. But they counteract this slight defect by 
ne\&er appearing until twilight, whicfi calls themtfromthei* 
bowers, fresb, though # Jangmd, from the late siesta. 

The only fault of the Spanish beauty is, that she too soon 
indulges ,in the magnificence of emborvpomt. There are. 
however, many exceptions* At seventeen, a Spanish beauty 
is poetical. Tall, lithe, and clear, and graceful as a jennet, 
who can withstand the summer lightning o£ her soft and • 
languid glance! As she advances, i t she not lose her 
shape, shp resembles Juno i&ther than Venus. Majestfb 
she ever is; an& if her feet be less twinkling than in lies 
first bolero, look on her band, and you'll forgive them all. 
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CHAPTER m 

At Malaga, I again met the Santiagos, and, through their 
medium, became acquainted with a young French nobleman, 
who had served in the expedition against Algiers, and retired 
from the army in consequence of the recent revolution in 
his native country. The rapturous tone in which he spoke 
of the delights of oriental life, and of his intention to settle 
permanently m Egypt, or some other part of the Ottoman 
Empire, in me a great desire to visifTthose countries 

for which my residence in a Grecian isle had somewhat 
prepared me And on inquiry at the quay, finding that 
there was a vessel then in harbour, bound for the Ionian 
Isles, and about to sail, I secured our passage, and in a few 
, days quitted the Iberian Peninsula. 


Chapter" ix. 

* ' 

In sight of the ancient Corcyra, I could not forget that the 
island I beheld had given rise to one of the longest, most 
celebiated, and most fatal of ancient wars. The immortal 
struggle of the Peloponnesus was precipitated, if not oc¬ 
casioned, by a feeling of colonial jealousy. There is a great 
difference between ancient and modern colonies. A modern 
colony is a oommorcial entoi prise, an ancient colony was a 
political settlement. In the emigration of our citizens, 
hitherto, we have mq^ely sought the means of acquiring 
wealth; the ancients, when, their brethren quitted their 
native shores, wept and sacrificed, and wefe reconciled to 
the loss of their fellow-citizens solely by the constraint of 
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stem necessity, and the hope that ifcey were about to find 
easier subsistence, and to lead a more cheerful and com¬ 
modious life., I believe that a great revolution is at hand 
in our system of colonisation, and that Europe will recur 
to the principles of the ancient polity. 

Old Corcyra is now the modern Corfu; a lovely isle, with 
£ill that you hope to meet with in a Grecian sea, gleamy 
waters, woody bays, the cypress, "the olive, and the vine, a 
clear sky and a warm sun* I learnt here that a civil war 
raged in Albania and the; Neighbouring provinces pf Euro¬ 
pean Turkey; and, in spite of all advice, I determined, 
instead of advancing into Greece, to attempt topenetrate 
to the Turkish camp, and witness, if possible^ a campaign. 
With these views, I engaged a vessel &> carry me to 
Prevesa.* * 

CHAPTER X. * . * 

I was now in the Ambracian Gul£ those famous* waters* 
where the soft Triumvir gained greater .glory by defeat 
than attends the victory of harsher warriors. The site is 
not unworthy of the beauty of ^Cleopatra. Prom the sinu- 
osity of the fend, this gulf appears like a vast lake, wq^led 
in on all sides by mountains more or less ctystant. The 
dying glory of a Grecian eve bathed with jvarm light a 
thousand promontories and gentle bays, and infinite-ilfidn- < 
lations of purple outline. Before me was Olympus, whose 
austere peak yet glittered in the sun; a bend of the shore 
concealed from me the islands of Ulysses and ef Sappho. 

As I gazed upon this scene, I thought almost with dis¬ 
gust of the savage splendour and turbulent existence 
which, perhaps,?! was about*to rfingle. i recurred to the 
feelings in the indulgence pf which I could alone fipd 
felicity,' 'and 4rom which an •inexorable destiny seemed 
resolved to fhut me out. 

M 
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Hark I the clang ofthe barbaric horn, and the wild clash 
of the cymbal ! A body of Turkish infantry marched along 
the shore. I landed, and heard for the first time of the 
massacre of the principal rebel Beys at Monastir, at a 
banquet given by the Grand Vizir, on pretence of arranging 
all differences.« My host, a Frank experienced in the 
Turkish character, chocked me, as I poured forth my in* 
dignation at this savage«&eachery. ‘ Live a little longer in 
these countries before you hazard an opinion as to their 
conduct.,. Do you indeed think: rthat the, rebel Beys of 
Albania were so simple as to place the slightest trust in 
the Vizir’s pledge ? The practice of politics in the East 
may be defined by one word, dissimulation. The most 
wary dissembler is the consummate statesman. The Alba* 
nian chiefs went fip to the divan in full array, ancl accom¬ 
panied by a select body of their best troops. They resolved 
to overawe the Vizir; peihaps they even meditated, with 
regard to him? the very stroke which he put in execution 
against themselves. Ho was the most skilful dissembler, 
that is all. His manner threw them off,their guard. With 
their troops bivouacking in tbe court-yard, they did not 
calculate that his highness^ could* contrive to massacre the 
troops by an ambush, and would dare, at the Same moment, 
te attack the loaders by tbeir veiy attendants at the 
banquet. There is no feeling of indignation in the country 
at the*, treachery of the oonqueror, though a very strong 
sentiment of rage, and mortification, ahd revenge.' 

I learnt that the Grand Vizir had rejoined the mam 
army, and was supposed to have advanced to Tarnna, the 
capital; that, in the meantime, Ihe country between this 
city and the coast was overrun with prowling bands, the 
remnants of the* rebe^ Army; who, infuriate and flying, 
massacred, burnt, and destroyed, all persons and all pro¬ 
perty. This was an' agreeable prospect. My friend dis¬ 
suaded me from my plans; but, as I was unwilling to 
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relinquish them, he recommended me to sail up to galore, 
and thence journey to Arfca, where I might seek assistance 
from Kalio Bey, a Moslem chief, one of the most powerful 
and wealthy of the Albanian nobles, and ever faithful to 
the Porte. 

To Salora I consequently repaired, and the next day 
succeeded in reaching Art a: a town once as beautiful as its 
site, and famous for its gardens, \w.t now a mass of ruins. 
The whole place waB razed to tho ground, the minaret of 
the principal mqpque alon£ untouched; and I sh^ll never 
forget tho effect of the Muezzin, with his rich, and solemn, 
and Sonorous voice, calling us to adore God in th^jnidsb of 
all this human havoc. , 

I found the Bey of Arta keeping his state, which, not¬ 
withstanding tho surrounding dosolatiop, ^as not con¬ 
temptible, in a tenement which was not much bettor than 
a large shed. He was a handsome, .stq-tely man, grew 
but not dull, and remarkably mild and blandfin his manner. 4 
TTig polished courtesy might perhaps be ascribed to liis 
recent imprisonment in Russia, where he was treated with 
so much consideration that he mentioned it to mo. 1 had 
lived in such complete solitudq in# Candia, and had there 
been so absolved by passion, that I really Kras much kiss 
acquainted with Turkish manners than I ought to have 
been. I must confess that it was With some awe that, for 
the first time in my life, i entered tho divan of a‘great 
Turk, and found myself sitting cross-legged on tho right 
hand of a Bey, smoking an amber-mouthed chiboque, 
sipping coffee, and paying him compliments thtough an in¬ 
terpreter. 

There were several guests in the room, chiefly his officers.. 
They were, as the Albanians in gdhofal, fiilfefy-shaped men, 
with expressive countenances and spare forms, ThaJr 
pioturesqhe difess is celebrated*; though, to view it with 
full effect, it shoulcl be seen upon an Albanian. The long 
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hair, fi^id the small cap, the crimson velvet vest and jacket, 
embroidered and embossed with golden patterns of the most 
elegant and flowing forms, the white and ample kilt , the 
ornamented buskins , and the belt fall of silver-sheathed 
arms, it is difficult to find humanity in better plight. 

There wife a considerable appearance of affiurs and of 
patriarchal solicitude in the divan of Kalio Bey. It is pos¬ 
sible that it was not always as b&sy, and that he was not 
uninfluenced by the pardonable vanity of impressing a 
stranger with his importance anft beneficence. 'Many per¬ 
sons entered; and, casting off their slippers at the door, 
advanced and parleyed. To some was given money, to all 
directions: $nd the worthy bey doled out Ills piastres and 
his instructions with equal solemnity. At length I succeeded 
in calling my host’s attention to the purport of my visit, 
and he readily granted me an escort of twenty of his 
Albanians. He was even careful that they should he 
picked^ men; add calculating that I might reach the capital 
m two days, ho drew his writing materials from hia belt, 
and gave roe a letter to a Turkish bimbashee, or colonel, 
who was posted with his force in the mountains I was 
about to pass, and under the cfnly roof which probably 
renamed between Arta and Yanina. He pressed me to 
remain his guest, though there was little, he confessed, to 
interest mq; bat I wafc axurions to advance, and so, after 
many thanks, I parted from the* kind Kalio Bey. 


CHAPTER XL 

'By day-break ^e departed, and journeyed for many boors 
over a wild range of the ancient Pindus, stopping only 
once for a short rest at a beantifol fountain of marble. 
Here we all dismounted and lighted a fire, boiled the 
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and smoked oar pipes. There werennany fine groups; bat 
little Spiro was not so much delighted as I expected, at 
finding himself once more among his countrymen. 

An hour before snnset we foifnd ourselves at a vast bnt 
dilapidated khan, as big as a Gothic castle, sitaate on a 
high range, and built, for the accommodation of travellers 
from the capital to the ooast, by the great Ali Pacha, when 
his long and unmolested reign* permitted that sagacious 
ruler to develop, in a country which combines the excel¬ 
lences of .Western Asia gnd Southern Europe, some of the 
intended purposes of a beneficent Nature. This faun had 
now been converted into a military post; and here we, 
found the Turkish commander, to whom KaliS" Bey had 
given mo a letter. He was a young man*of elegant and 
pleasing exterior, but unluckily could* not understand a 
word of Greek, end we had no interpreter. What was to 
be doneP Proceed we could not, for there was not pn 
inhabited place before Yanina; ancTliens was I sitting 
before sunset on the same divan with my host, ftho had 
entered the place to receive mo, and wopld not leave the 
room while I was there, without the power of communica¬ 
ting an idea. I was in •despair, apd also very hungry, and 
could not, therefore, in the course of an how or two, jjlead 
fatigue -as an excuse for sleep; for *1 was ravenods, and 
anxious to know what prospect of food existed in this wild 
and desolate mansion. So we smoked. It is e«<gftiat s 
resource. But thi# wore out; *and it was so ludicrous, 
pnmnlefng and looking ft each other, and dying to talk , and 
then exchanging pipes by way of compliment, and then 
pressing onr hands to onr hearts by way of thanks. At 
last it occurred to me that I had some brandy, and that 1 
would offer mf host a glass, wbicji migUb serve as a hint 
for what should follow bo vehement a sohnaps. Mashalkdi' 
the effect was* indeed, miraculous. My triad friend smacked 
hb dips, and Instantly asked for another cup. We drank 
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it in' coffee-cups. A (bottle of brandy was despatched in 
quicker time and fairer proportions than had ever solem¬ 
nised the decease of the same portion of Burgundy. We 
were extremely gay. The bimbashee ordered some dried 
figs, talking all the time, and indulging in graceful panto¬ 
mime, examining my pistols, inquiring about percussion 
locks, which greatly surprised him, banding his own, more 
ornamented although lgs3 effective, weapons for my in¬ 
spection ; and finally making ou$ Greek enough to misun¬ 
derstand most ridiculously every observation communicated. 
But all Vas taken in good part, and I never met with such 
a jolly fellow. 

,In the meantime I became painfully rawmous; for the 
dry, round, unsugary fig of Albania is a great whetter. At 
last I asked for bread. The bimbashee gravely boWed, and 
said, ( Leave it to me, take no thought,* and nothing moie 
occurred. I prepared myself for hungry dreams, when, to 
my great astonishment and dfelight, a capital supper was 
‘broughL in, accompanied, to my equal horror, by wine. We 
ate with onr fingers. It was the first time I had performed 
snch an operation. Yon soon get used 'to it, and dash, but 
in turn, at the choice morsels witb porfect coolness. One 
with a basin mid ewer is in' - attendance, and the whole pro¬ 
cess is by no means 1 so terrible as it would at first appear 
to European 1 habits. For drinking; we really drank with a 
rapidity which, with me, was unprecedented: the wine was 
net bad; but had it been poison, thetforbidden juice was 
such a compliment from a Moslem that I must quaff it all. 
We quaffed it in rivers. The bimbashee called for brandy. 
Unfortunately there was another'bottle. We drank it all. 
The room turned round; the wild attendants, who sat at 
onr feet, seemed* fencing jp. strange whirls ( the bimbashee 
shook hands with m&: he shouted Italian, I Turkish. 

* Buono, buono,* he had caught up; * Pecchefc, peccfae,* whs 
my rejoinder,* which, let me inform the reader, although I 
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do not even now know much moref is very good Turkish. 
He shouted; he would shake hands again. I reme&ber no 
more. 

In the middle of the night* I awoke. I found myself 
sleeping on the divan, rolled up in its sacred carpet. The 
bimbashee had wibely reeled to the fire. «The thirst I felt 
.was like that of Dives. All were sleeping except two, who 
kept np during the night the ^jreat wood fire. I rose, 
lightly stepping over my, sleeping companions, and the 
shining arms which herggond there informed me that the 
dark mass wrapped up iq a capote was a human Icing. I 
found Abraham’s bosom in a flagon of water. I think I, 
must have drank a gallon at a dranght. I loolced at the 
wood fire, and thought of the blazing blocks in the hall of 
Jonsterfia; asked myself whether I were indeed in the 
mountain fastness of a Turkish chief; and, shrugging my 
shoulders, went to sleep, and woke without a headache. . 


CHAPTER XII. 

I PARTED froip my jovial host the *noxt morning very cor¬ 
dially, gave him my pipe, as a memoriat of our haring 
got tipsy together. * 

• After crossing one more range of steep fhaontains^we 
descended into a v% 5 t plain, over which we journeyed for* 
some hours, the country presenting the same mournful 
aspect which I had too long observed; villages in ruins, 
and perfectly desolate; khans deserted, and fortresses razed 
to the ground; olive woods burnt np, and fruit trees cut 
down. So complete had been tlje work of destruction, that 
I often unexpectedly found my hofte stumbling amid the 
foundations of a village, and what abfirst appeared the dry 
bed of a torrent often turned out to be the backbone of the 
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skeleton of & ravaged town. At the end of the plain, im» 
mediately hacked by lofty mountains, and jntting into the 
beautiful lake that hears its name, we suddenly came upon 
the city of Yanina; suddenly, for a long tract of gradually 
rising ground had hitherto concealed it from our sight. At 
the distance from which I first beheld it, this city, once, if 
not the largest, one of the most thriving and brilliant in the 
Turkish dominions, wasp till imposing; but when I entered, 
I soon found that all preceding, desolation had been only 
preparative to the Vast scene of destruction now before me 
We proceeded through a street winding in its course, but of 
great length. Ruined houses, mosques with their to-vfer 
only standing, streets utterly razed: these adfe nothing. Wo 
met with greatf patches of ruin a mile square, as if an army 
of locusts had had 1 the power of desolating the Vrorks of 
man, as well as those of God. The great heart of the city 
was a sea of ruins: arches and pillars, isolated and shattered, 
still here and there jutting forth, breaking the uniformity 
of the Annihilation, and turning the horrible into the pic¬ 
turesque. The great bazaar, itself a little town, had been 
burnt down only a few days before my arrival by an infuriate 
band of Albanian warriors, who heard of the destruction of 
thejr chiefs by the Grand Vizir. They revenged themselves 
on tyranny destroying civilisation. 

But while the city itself presented this mournful appear- 
i unfits otter characteristics were anything but sad. At this 
moment a swarming population, arrayed in eveiy possible 
and fanciful costume, buzzed and Bustled in all directions. 
Aft I passed on, and myself of course not unobserved, where 
a Frank bad not penetrated for nine years, a thousand 
objects attracted my restless attention and roving eye. 
Everything wal so strqngb and splendid, ttfafc for a moment 
I forgot that this was an extraordinary scene even for the 
East, and gave up my fancy to a frill credulity in'the now 
almost obsolete magnificence of oriental life. I longed to 
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* write an Eastern tale. Military olnefbams, clothe^ in bril* 
liant colours and. sumptuous furs, and attended by a cortege 
of officers equally splendid, continually passed ns. Now, 
for the first time, a dervish saluted me; and now a delhi, 
with his high cap ; reined in his desperate steed, as the suite 
of some pacha blocked up some turning *of ^he street. It 

> seemed to me that my first day in a Turkish city brought 
before me all the poptflar characteristics of which I had 
read, and which I expected occasionally to observe during 
a prolonged yeaidencer* I remember, as I rode on this 
day, I observed a Turkish sheik, in his entirely green 
vestments; a scribe, with his. writing matqpals in hif 
girdle; an aftdralatory physician and his boy. I gazed 
about me with a mingled feeling of delight and wonder. 

Suddenly a strange, wild, unearthly* drum is heard, and 
at the end of the street a huge camel, with a slave sitting 
cross-legged on its neck, gnd beatings huge kettledrum, 
appears, and is the first of an apparently intqpninal^o 
procession of his Arabian brethren. The camels were 
large; they moved slowly, and Were many in number. 
There were not fewer than one hundred moving on one by 
one. To me, who had till then* never seen a caravan, it 
was a novel and impressive spectacle. All immediately 
hustled out of the way of the procession, and seemed to 
shrink under the sound of the Vild drum. a The camels 

< r 

bore com for the • Vizif’s troqps encamped without thft 
walls. 

^ At length I reached the house of a Greek physician, to 
whom I carried letters. t My escort repairecTto the quarters 
of their chieftain’s son, who was in the oily in attendance on 
the Grand Vizir, and for myself I was glad enough oaoe 
more to stretch my wearied limbs sindef a Christian roofi 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

- •» 

The next day I signified 1117 arrival to the Kehaya Bey of 
his highness, and delivered, according to custom, a letter, 
with which I had been kindly .provided by an eminent 
foreign functionary.' The ensuing morning^ was* fixed for 
my audience. I repaired at the appointed hour to the cele- 
1 brated fortress palace of Ali Pacha, which, although greatly 
battered by successive sieges, is still habiteftle, and still 
affords a fair fdea of its pristine magnificence. Having 
passed through the gates of the fortress, I found myself in 
a number of small dingy streets, like those in the liborties 
of a royal castle. These were all full of life, stirring and 
excited. At length I reached a grand square, in which, on 
an ascent, stands the palace. I was hurried through courts 
and corridors, full of guards, and pages, and attendant 
chiefs, and, in short, • every variety of Turkish population : 
for among the Orientals ,all depends upon one brain ; and 
wo, with our subdivisions of duty, and intelligent and re¬ 
sponsible deputies, can form no idea of the labour of a 
Turkish premier. At length I came to a vast irreguln 
apaK&ient, serving as the immediate ^antechamber of the 
hall of audience. This was the finest thing of the hind I 
had ever yot seen. I had never mingled in so picturesque 
an assembly. # Conceive a chamber of great dimensions, full 
of the choicest groups of an oriental population, each indi¬ 
vidual waiting by appointment for an audience, and pro¬ 
bably about to Wait for pvflfc\ It was a sea 6f turbans, and 
criipson shawls, and golden seprfs, and ornamented arms. 
I marked with curiosity ther haughty Turk, "stroking his 
beard, and waving his beads; the proud Albanian, strutting 
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•with his tarragon, or cloak, dependent on one shoulder, and 
touching, with impatient fingers, his silver-sheathecl arms; 
the olive-visaged Asiatic, with his enormous turban and 
flowing robes, gazing, half witli wonder and half with con¬ 
tempt, at some scarlet colonel of the newlj disciplined 
troops, in his gorgoous but awkward imitation of Frank 
.uniforms; the Greek still servile, though no more a slave; 
the Nubian eunuch, andddie Georgian page. 

In this chamber, attended by the drogueman, who pre¬ 
sented me, I ngnained alimt ten minutes ; too slityt a time. 

I never thought I could have lived to wish to kick my heels 
in a ministerial ante-chamber. Suddenly I was summoned* 
to the awfhl presence of tlio pillar of the Turkish Empire, 
the man who has the reputation of being tlio mainspring of 
the new system of regeneration, the fenoyped Redsohid, 
an approved warrior, a consummate politician, unrivalled 
as a dissembler in a country wher q di ssimulation is the 
principal portion of moral culture. Thcf hall was vast, 
entirely covered with gilding and arabesques, inlaid with 
tortoiseshell and mpther-of-pearl. Here L beheld, squatted 
in a corner of the large divan, a little, ferocious-looking, 
shrivelled, care-worn man, plainly dressed, with a brow 
covored with* wrinkles, and a countenance clouded, yith 
anxiety and thought. I entered the shed - liko.divan of tho 
kind and comparatively insignificant Kalio Bey with a feel¬ 
ing of awe; I seated myself on tho divan of the Grand* 
Vizir of the Ottoman Empire, who, as my attendant in¬ 
formed me, had destroyed in the course of the last three 
months, not in war, ‘upwards of four thousand of my 
acquaintance,' with the self-possession of a morning visit. 
At a distance from ns, in a group on his left hand, were hjg 
secretary and his immediate*snit8. # The end of the saloon 
was lined with tchawooshes, or lackeys m waiting, > in 
crimson 'dressfcs, with long silver canes. 

compliments passed between ns. I congratulated 
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his highness on the pacification of Albania; and he rejoined 
that the peace of the world was his only objeot, and the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures his only wish. Pipes and 
coffee were brought, and then his highness waved his 
hand, and in an instant the chamber was cleared. 

He then told 'me that he had read the letter: that the 
writer was one whom he much loved, and that I should 
join the army, although of course oI was aware that, as a 
Frank, I could hold no command. I told him that such 
waB not my desire, but that, as 1 intended to proceed to 
Stomboul, it would be gratifying >to me to feel that I had 
co-operated, however humbly, in the cause of a sovereign 
whom I greatly admired. A Tartar now arrived with des¬ 
patches, and I rose to retire, for I could perceive that the 
Vizir was overwhelmed with business, and, although cour¬ 
teous, moody and anxious. He did not press me to remain, 
but desired that I would go and visit his son, Amin Pacha, 
to whose care hb consigned me. 

Amin, Pacha of Yanina, was a youth of eighteen, but 
apparently ten years older. He was the reverse of his 
lather: incapable inf affairs, refined in manners, plunged in 
debauchery, and magnificent in dress. I found him sur¬ 
rounded by his 'favourites and flatterers, redlining on his 
divan in a fanciful hussar uniform of blue doth, covered 
with gold and diamonds, and worn under a Damascus 
peflSBo of thick maroon silk, lined with white fox furs. 1 
have seldom met with a man of more easy address and 
more polished breeding. He paid many compliments to 
the Pranks, and expressed bis wish to maVa a visit to the 
English at Corfu. As I was dressed in regimentals, he 
offered to show me his collection of military costumes, 
which had heed uade ,foi* him principally *at Vienna. He 
also ordered one of his attendants to boring his manuscript 
book of cavalry tactics, which were unfortunately all ex¬ 
plained to me. I mention these slight traits, to showhow 
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feagerly the modern Turks pique ttfemselves on European 
civilisation. After smoking and eating sweetmeats, a cus¬ 
tom indicative of friendship, he proposed that I should 
accompany him to the camp, where he was about to review 
a division of the forces. I assented. We descended to¬ 
gether, and I found a boy, with a baito lnagnifioently 
caparisoned, waiting at the portal: of both these Amin 
begged my acceptance. * Mounting, we proceeded to the 
camp; nor do I think that the cortege of the young pacha 
consisted Of foyer than*A hundred persons, who,were all 
officers, either of his household or of the cavalry regiment 
which he commanded. 


CHAPTER XIV. * , 

I gladly believe, that the increased efficiency of the 
Tnrkish troops compensates*for their %harn Splendour and 
sorry appearance. A shaven head, covered with At tight 
red cloth cap, a small bine jacket of coarse cloth, huge 
trousers of the same material, puckered *out to the very 
stretch of art, yet sitting tight to the knee and cal£ mean 
accoutrement, and a pair of *din^y slippers, behold the 
successor of the snpeib janissary! Yet they perfomytheir 
manoeuvres with precision, and have struggled even with 
the Russian infantry with success. The officer make** a 
better appearance. ,* Hia dressy although of the - same 
fashion, is of scarlet, and of fine cloth. It is richly em¬ 
broidered, and the colonel wears upon his breast a star and 
crescent of diamonds. At the camp of Yanina, however, I 
witnessed a charge of delhis with their scimitars, and a 
more effective cavalry I never wigh to lead., • 

We returned to the city, and I found that apartments 
were allotted me in the palace, whither Lausanne dad 
the rest had already repaired- In the evening the Visir 
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Bent to ( me the first singer in Turkey, with several musi¬ 
cians. The singer chanted for an hour, in a wild, piercing 
\ oice, devoid both of harmony and molody, a triumphant 
ballad on the recent massacre of Ycli Bey and his rebel co¬ 
adjutors. Nothing appeal's to mo more frightful than Turkish 
music; yet it produces on those who are accustomed to it 
a great effect, and my room was filled with strangers, 
who hastened to listen* to the enchanting and exciting 
strain. The Turkish mu&io is peculiar, and different from 
that of oCher Eastern nations. t have seldom listened to 
more simple and affecting melodifes than those with which 
the boatman on the Nile are wont to soothe their labours. 

The dancing git Is followed, and were more amusing; 
but I had not then t sceu the Almeli of Egypt. 

A week flew aw ay at Yanina in roceiving and retnrning 
visits from pachas, agas, and selictars, in smoking pipes, 
sipping coffee, and' tasting sweetmeats. Each day the 
Vizir, qt* his son, sent me provisions ready prepared from 
their table, and indicated by some attention their con¬ 
siderate kindness. There is no character in the world 
higher bred than a Turk of rank. Some of these men, 
too, I found intelligent", deeply interested i^n the politi¬ 
cal '.amelioration of their country, and warm admirers of 
Peter the Great. 1 remember with pleasure the agree- 
a ble h ours I “have spont in the society of Mehemet Ago, 
sehct&i* of the Pacha of Lepanto, a tyarrior to .whom the 
obstinate resistance of Varna is mainly to be attributed, 
and a remaikably enlightened man. Yet even he could not 
emancipate himself from their fatalTsm. For I remember, 
when once conversing with him on the equipments of the 
cavalry, a subject in which lie was much interested, I sug¬ 
gested to him the propriety of a corps of cuirassiers. 4 A 
cuirass cannot stop the ball''that hears your fpte,' he 
replied, shrugging up his shoulders and exclaiming * M&- 
shallah! ’ * 
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' While I was leading this novel alid agreeable life, news 
arrived that the Baoha of Soutari, who bad placed himself 
at tho head of the insurgent janissaries and was the 
champion of the old party, had entered Albania at tho 
head of sixty thousand men to avenge the massacre of tho 
beys. * * • 


CHAPTER XV. . 

... •• 

The Giand Vizir sot off tho same night with ton thousand 
men, reached Ochrida by forced marches, attacked and 
routed a division of the rebel troops before tlnjy supposed 
him to be apprised of thoir movements, *and again en¬ 
camped ht Monastir, sending urgent cdtamapds to Yanina 
for hiB sou to advance with tlio rest of the army. Wo met 
his Tartar on onr march, and tho division^ soon joined. 
After a day’s rest, wo advanced, and entered tho Paclmlik 
of Scutari. # 

Tho enemy, to our surprise, avoided un engagement. The 
tierce undisciplined iv amors were frightenod at our bayonets. 
They destroyed all before us, apd bung with their vigilant 
cavalry 011 oiA* exhausted rear. Wo had advanced op_g na 
side to Scuturi; ou tlio other wo liad penetratedinto 
Romelia. We carried everything before us, but^wo wore in 
want of supplies, our ^olditrs were without food, and a skil- < 
ful genoral and disciplined troops might have cut off all 
our communications. 

Suddenly, the order Xvas given to retreat. »Wo retreated 
slowly and in excellent or&er. Two regiments of the newly 
organised cavalry, with whom I had the honour to ac^ 
covered tho raft*, and were engaged insftlmost constant 
skirmishing with the onemy* This skirmishing is exciting* 
We condbntratod, and again ozmampo^ at Ochrida. 

Tie were, in hopes of now drawing tlio enemy into On 
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engagement, but he w£s waxy. In this situation, the Vizir 
directed that m the night a powerful division under the 
command of Mehomet Pacha of Lepanto (he who stabbed 
Ali Pacha) should fall back to Monastir with the aitillexy, 
and take up a position in the mountains. The ensuing 
night, his highness, after having pieviously spiked some 
useless guns, scatteied about some tents and baggage wagons, 
and given a genoral appeal ance of a burned and disorderly 
retreat, withdrew in the same direction. The enemy in¬ 
stantly pprsued, z ashed on, and attacked us fpll of confidence. 
Wo contented ourselves by protecting onr rear, but still 
retreate^ and appealed anxions to avoid an engagement 
Iri the evening, having entoied the mountfain passes, and 
reached the post of the Pacha of Lepanto, we drew up in 
battle array. , 

It was a cloudy morning among the mountains, and some 
time before tjie mist cleared tyway. The enemy appeared 
to be in great force, filling the gorge thiough which we had 
retreated, and encamped on all the neighbouring eminences 
When they perceived us, a large body instantly charged 
with the famous janissary shout, the terror of which I con¬ 
fess. I was cold, somervha£ exhausted, for 1 had scarcely 
tasj$£d food fox tw o days, and for a momont liiy heart sank. 

They were receivod, to their surprise, by a well-diiecled 
discharge of oitillcry flom our concealed batteries Thgy 
seemed cheeked Onr ranks opened, and a body of five 
thousand fresh tioops instantly charged them with the 
bayonet. This advance was snblimo, and so exciting that, what 
with the shouts and cannonading, I grew mad, and longed 
to rush forward. The enemy gave way. Their great force 
was in cavalry, which could not act among the mountains. 
They were evidently astonished and perplexed. In a few 
minutes they were routed. The Vizir gave orders for a 
general charge and pursuit, and in a few minutes I was 
dashing over the hills in rapid chase of all I could ctotch, 
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catting, firing, shouting, and quite persuaded that a battle 
was, after all, the most delightful pastime in the world. 

The masses still charging, the groups demanding quartet, 
the single horseman bounding over the hills, the wild, scared 
steeds without a rider, snorting and plunging, the denso 
smoke clearing away, tho bright arms and figures flashing 
.ever and anon in tho moving obscurity, the wild sbonts, tbo 
strange and horrible spoMacleH, the^olitary shots and shrieks 
now heard in tho decreasing uproar and the general feeling 
of energy,* and peiil, and#triumph,.it was all wondprful, and 
was a glorious moment in existence. • ^ 

The enomy was scattered like chaff. To rally yiom wag • 
impossible; aftd the chiefs, in despair, were foremost*in 
flight. They offered no resistance, and the very men who, 
in tho morning, would have been the ffrst tp attack a bat¬ 
tery, sabro in hand, now yielded in numbers, without a 
struggle, to an individual. There wgsji gyjat slaughtor, 
a vast number of prisoners, and plunder wHliout end. Mg 
tent was filled with rich arms, and shawls, and stuffs, and 
embroidered saddles. Lausanne and Tita were tho next 
day both clotliod in splondid Albanian dresses, and little 
Spiro plundered the dead as betpanje a modem Greek. 

I reached ifiy font, dismounted from my'horse, anc^Jfynt 
upon it from exhaustion. An Albanian camo forward, and 
offered a flask of Zitza wino. I drank it at a* draught, and 
assuredly experienced the highest sensual pleasure. I took * 
up two Cachemere sfiawls, and a gun mounted in silver, and 
gave them to tho Albanian. Lucky is he who is courteous 
in the hour of plunder. • 

The Vizir I understood to bo at Ochrida, and I repaired 
to that post over the field of battle. Tho moon had risei^ 
and tinged with*its wliito light afl the prominent objects of 
the scene of de&tmction; groups of bodies, and now tyid 
then a pallid ft.ee, distinct and fierce ; steeds and standards, 
and arms, and shattered wagons. Here and there a moving 
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light showed that the plunderer was still at his work) and,* 
occasionally, seated on the carcass of a horse, and sometimes 
on the corpse of a human being, were some of the fortunate 
survivors, smoking with admirable coolness, as if there were 
not on oarth such a fearful mystery as death. 

I found th<r victorious Redschid seated on a carpet in the 
moonlight in a cypress grove, and surrounded by attendants, 
to whom ho was delivering instructions and distributing 
rewards. He appeared as calm -and gravo as usual. Per¬ 
ceiving 1+im thus engaged I mingled with Jbhe crowd, and 
stood aside, leaning on my swoud; but, observing me, ho 
beckonc<J to mo to advance, and pointing to his carpet, ho 
gaVo me thp pipe of honour from his own lijfe. As I seated 
myself by his side, I could not help viewing this extra¬ 
ordinary man with great interest and curiosity. A short 
time back, at this very place, ho had perpetrated an act 
which would bavejrcndercd liiuji infamous in a civilised land; 
the avengers mtect him, as if by fate, on tho very scene of 
lus bloody treachery, and—ho is victorious. What is life? 

So much for the battle of Bitoglia or Monastir, a very 
protty fray, although not as much talked of as Austcrlitz or 
Waterloo, and which probably would have remained un¬ 
k nown to tho • great mass of European readers, had not a 
young Jfianlr gentleman mingled, from a silly fancy, in its 
lively business. *■ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Thb effect of tho battle of Bitoglia was the complete paci¬ 
fication of Albania, and the temporary suppression of the 
conspiiaoies in the adjoining provinces. Bhd it been in the 
power of the Porte to reinforeo at this moment its able and 
faithful soryant, it ift probable that tho authority of the 
Sultan would have been permanently consolidated in tho&o 
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countries. As it is, the finest regions in Europe $re still 
the proy of civil war, in too many instances excited by 
foreign powers for their miserable purposes against a prince 
who is only inferior to Peter the Great because he has pro¬ 
fited by his example. 

For myself, perceiving that there was no immediate 
■prospect of active service, I determined to visit Greece, and 
I parted from liis liigftiess wittf the hope that I might 
congratulate him at Stamftoul, . 


CHAPTER XVII. 

m 

m 0 

A couNrnv of promontories, and gulfs, and islands clustering 
in an azure sea; a country of wooded valos and purple 
mountains, wherein the citios aro built on plains covered 
with olive woods, and at H19 base of an Jicrapolis, crowned 
with a temple or a tower. And there are Quarriespf Wlii(p 
marble, and vines, and mnch wild honey. And wherever 
you move is somo (air and elegant momovial of the poetic 
past; a lone pillar on the groon and sifent plain, onco echo¬ 
ing with the triumphant shouts of* sacred games, the tomb 
of a hero, or {ho fane of a god. Clcqp is *tlfe sky a^dxfra- 
grant is tho air, and at all seasons the mngiaal scenery of 
this laud is coloured with that mellotv tint, and*invested witli 
that pensive character, which in qther countrios wo cQjiceive* 
to bo peculiar to autumn, and which beautifully associate 
with the recollections of the past. Enchanting Greece! 


CHAPTER • • 

Is the Argolic Gulf I foundtmyself iq the veiy heart of^ho 
Grqpk tragedy: Hauplia and Sparta, the pleasant Argos and 
the fich Mycene, the tomb of Agamemnon and the palace 
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of ClytQmne&tra. Tlio fortunes of the honfce of Afcrcus foira 
the noblest of all legends. I believe in that Destiny before 
which the ancients bowed. Modern philosophy, with its 
superficial discoveries, has infused into the breast of man a 
spiiit of scepticism; but I tliink that, erp long, science will 
again become imaginative, and that, as we become more 
profound, we may become f nlso more credulous. Destiny is 
onr will, and our will is our nature. The son who inherits 
the organisation of the father will be doomed to the same 
fortunes as his sire; and again the mystenous matter in 
wV’ch his ancestors wore moulded may, in other forms, by 
1 a necessary attraction, act upon his fate. All is mystery; 
but ho is n slqvo who will not struggle to penetrate the 
dark veil 

1 

I quitted the Morea without regret. It is covered with 
Venetian memorials, no more to me a source of joy, and 
bringing back to-My memory a country on which I no 
longer Jove to dwell. I cast anchor in a small but secure 
harbour, and landed. I climbed a hill, from which I looked 
over a plain, coVored with olive woods, and skirted by 
mountains. Some isolated hills, of pictnresquo form, rose 
in tho plain at a distance* from the terminating lange. 
Onee^o of thcfic I beheld a magnificent temple batlnd in 
the sunset. ‘At the foot of tho craggy steep on which it 
rested was a walled city of considerable dimensions, in front 
4 of which rose a Doric fane of exqufpite proportion, and 
apparently uninjured. The violet $unsot threw over ihis 
scene a colouring becoming its loveliness, and if possible 
increasing its refined character. Independently of all asso¬ 
ciations, it was tbe most beautiful spectacle that hod ever 
passed before a fusion always musing on s^cot sights; yet 
I could not forget*that It was the bright capital of my youth- 
fnh'dreams, the fragrant citjr of the Violet Crown, jbhe fivir, 
the sparkling, ihe delicate Aihbns !' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Tins illusion vanished when i entered Af&oift. I found it 
•in scarcely a less shattered condition than the towns of 
Albania: ruined street^and roofless houses, and a scanty 
population. The women were ut Egina in security: a few 
males remained behind 4*) watch .the fortune of \jrar. The 
Acropolis had not been visited by travellers for nine yeggs, 
and was open to inspection for the first time the,very day* 
1 entered. Itfwas still in the possession of Turks, Iant 
the Greek commission had arrived to receive the keys of 
the fortress. The ancient remains have esc%pcd better than 
we could hope. The Parthenon and the other temples on the 
Acropolis have necessarily g suffored in ^tlio jsieges, l>nt the 
injury is onty in the detail; tho general effebt is not marred, 
although I observed many hundred shells and cannon-balls 
lying about. , • 

TIic Thcscum lias not been touched, A and looks, at a slmit 
distance, as if it were jtist finished by Cimon. Tho sump¬ 
tuous columns of the Olympium still jrisc from tbeir^fj^tely 
platform, but tho Choragic monument is sacUy maimed, os 
[ was assured, by English sailors and not Eastern barbarians; 
probably tho Bame maririb monitors who have coramcmo* 
rated tlieiv fatal visit to Egypt and the name of the fell 
craft that bore them thither, by covering the granite pillar 
of Pompey with gigantic # characters in black *paint. 

The durability of tho Parthenon is wonderful. So far ns 
I could obsorve^ had it not been for the repeated ravages pt 
man , it might at tin's day have Seen in afe perfect condition 
ns in the ago of Pericles. Abstract tjmo it has defied. .Gilt 
and painted,'Vitli its pictures and votive statues, it must 
have been* one of the most brilliant creations of human 
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gening. Yet we err if we consider this famous building 
as an unparalleled effort of Grecian architecture. Compared 
with the temples of Ionia and the Sicilian fanes, oompared 
evon with tho Olympium at its feet, the Parthenon could 
only rank as a church with a cathedral. 

In art the Greeks were tho children'of the Egyptians. 
The day may yet come when wo shall do justice to the high 
powers of that mysterious and imaginative people. The 
origin of Doric and Ionic invention must be traced amid 
tho palaces of Carnac pud the Samples of Luxoor. For 
myself) I confess I ever gazo upon, tho marvels of art with a 
, feeling of despair. With horror I remembor that, through 
some mysterious necessity, civilisation seems to have de¬ 
serted tho most'favoured regions and the choicest intellects. 
The Persian whoso'very being is poetry, the Arab whose 
subtle mind could penetrate into tho very secret shrine of 
Entire, the Greek whose acute perceptions seemed granted 
only for tho creation of the beautiful, these are now un¬ 
lettered* slaves, in barbarous lands. The arts are yielded to 
the flat-nosod Franks. And they toil, and study, and iuvent 
theorios to account for their own incompetence. Now it is 
the climate, now the religion, now 'the government; every¬ 
thing bnt the t^uth, everything but the modifying suspicion 
tliatufeir organisation may bo different, and that they may 
be as distinct a race from their models ns they undoubtedly 
.are from the Kalmuck and tho Negro., 


CHAPTER XX. 

Whatever may tqye beentfie faults of the ftneient govern¬ 
ments, they wore in closer relation to the times, to the 
countries and* to the ‘govern ed, than ours. *The Ancients 
invented their governments according to* their wants j.the 
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' moderns liave adopted foreign policies, and then modelled 
their condnct npoq this borrowed regulation. This circum¬ 
stance has occasioned onr manners and onr cnstoms to be 

* 

so confused, and absurd, and nnphilosophical. What busi¬ 
ness had we, for instance, to adopt the Roman law, a law 
foreign to our manners, and consequently disadvantageous? 
He who profoundly meditates upon the situation of Modern 
Europe will also discoftr how pfodnetivo of misery has 
been the senseless adoption*of oriental customs by northern 
people. Whence came that divine right of kin gp, which 
has deluged so many countries w;th blood ? that pastoggj 
and Syrian law of tithes, which may yet shako tho/ounda- 
tion of so ma nf ancient institutions ? • * 


CHAPTER XXL 

■ • «» • 

Even as a child, I was struck by the absurdity of modern 
education. The duty of edneation is to give ideas. When 
our limited intelliggnco was confined to tlie literature of 
two dead languages, it was necessary to acquire those 
languages, in order to Obtain £he 0 knowledge which they 
embalmed. Ifut^iow each nation has its *litorafcjire^ sqpli 
nation possesses, written in its own tongae, a record of all 
knowledge, and specimens of every* modification of inven¬ 
tion. Let education. their be confined to that notional 1 
literature, and we slidnld soon perceive the beneficial effects 
of this revolution upon the mind of the student. Study 
wonld then bo a profitable delight. I pity tin? poor Gothic 
victim of the grammar ancl the lexicon. The Greeks, who 
were masters of composition, were ignorant of all language! 
but their own. they concentrated tljeir styti&y of tlic gonius 
of expression upon one tongue. To, this they owe that 
blended dimplfoity and sirength'of style which the imitative 
Romans, with all their splendour, never attained. 
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To tlie few, liowevfir, who have leisure or inclination to 
fctiidy foreign literatures, I will not recommend to them tho 
English, the Italian, the German, since they may rightly 
answer, that all these have been in great part founded upon 
the clossic tongues, and therefore it is wise to ascend to the 
fountnin-liefth ; c but f will ask them for what reason they 
would limit their experience to the immortal languages of 
Greece and Rome ? Why not sflfcly the orientaJ P Surely 
in the pages of the Persians and the Arabs we might dis¬ 
cover npw sources of emotion, mew mod^s of'expression, 
£<pw trains of ideas, new principles of invention, and new 
bursts of fancy. 

"Those ere a few of my meditations aidld tbo ruins of 
Athens. They will disappoint thoso who might justly 
expoct an ebullition of classic rapture from one who lias 
gazed upon Maiathon by moonlight and sailed upon the 
free waters of SnJ&rois I regret their disappointment, hut 
,1 have f arrived lit an age when I can think only of the future. 
A mighty era, prepaied by the blunders of long centimes, 
is at liand. Ardently I hope that tho necessary change m 
human existence mfiy be effected by the voice of philosophy 
i alone : but I tremble, and J am sflent. There is no bigotiy 
HQ^tQTrrible as the bigotiy of a couutrytliafc flattt >b itself 
that it is philosophical. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

v 

Understanding that the Turkish squadron I left at Prevesa 
had arrived at^Negropont, I passed overhand paid a visit 
to its commander, Halil Pacha, with whom I was acquainted. 
Hftlil informed mu that all remained quiet in Albania, but 

| * iCw * 

that Redsehid did not venture to return. Me added that 
he himself was about to sail for Stamboul immediately, and 
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proposed tbat I should accompany lum. His offer # suited 
mo, and, as the wind was fair, in a few hours we were all 
on board. 

I had a splendid view' of Sunium; its columns against a 
dark cloud looked Jike undriven snow, and we wore soon 
among the Cyclades. Sixteen islands were in sight, and 
we were now making our coarse in the heart of them. An 
archipelago by sunset is* lovely: small isles of purple and 
gold studding the glowing Vaters. Tlu^ wind sorvdd well 
through the night, but wt#were broalmed the neat day off 
Mitylcnc. Tn the afternoon a fresh breeze sprang u|) 
carried us to the Dardanelles. • 

We were yet® I believe, upwards of a hun^rocltniles from 
Constantinople. What a road to a great city! narrower 
and much longer than the strait of Gibraltar; but not with 
such sublime shores. Asia and Europe looked moro kindly 
oil each other than Europe and her raora sultry sister. I 
found myself the next morning becalmed 0# Troy: ji vast^ 
hilly, uncultivated plain; a scanty rill, a lingo tumulus, 
Rome shepherds and their docks; behold the kingdom of 
Priam, and the successors of Paris! 

A signal summoned us on boards the wind was fair and 
fresh. Wo scudaed along with great swiffnossj p% »:Vag 
many towns and fortresses. Each dome, each minaret, I 
thought was Constantinople. At laHt it came*; wo wero iif” 
full sight. a Masses of ‘habitations, *gronpcd on gentlo-accli- 
vities, rose on all sidos put of the water, part in Asia, part 
in Europe; a gay and confused vision of red buildings, and 
(iark-green cypress groves, hooded domos, and millions of 
minarets. As we approached the design became more 
obvious. The groups formed themselves jhto three con* 
siderablo cities, intersected by arms ftf tin? sea. Down one 
of these, § rounding the Seraglicj point,'our vessel held her 
course. We seemed to Tjlide into the heart of the capital. 
The 'water was covered with innumerable boats, as swift os 
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gondolas and far mdre gay, curiously carved and richly 
gilt. In all parts swarmed a showy population. The 
characteristic of the whple scene was brilliancy. The 
houses glittered, the waters sparkled, and flocks of while 
and sacred birds glanced in the golden air, and skimmed 
over the blue* wave. On one side of the harbour was 
moored the Turkish fleet, dressed, out in all tlioir colours. 
Oar course was ended, and wo cast our anchor in the 
fnmorts Golden Hprn. * 


CHAPTER XXIII, 

No picture can ever convey a just idea of Constantinople. 
I have seen several that aro faithful, as far as they extend; 
bnt the most .comprehensive c/m exhibit only a small por¬ 
tion of this c&roordinoiy city. By land or by water, in 
every ilirection, passing up the Golden Horn to the valley 
of Fresh Waters, or proceeding, on the other hand, down 
the famous Bosphcfrus to Buyukdere and Torapia, to the 
Euxine, what infinite qioveliyl * New kiosks, new hills, 
n^Mj K win l dingr J how ^groves of cypress, aVd'now forests of 
chestnut, open on all sides. 

The two, most remarkable things at Constantinople pro 
the Bosphorus and the t Bazaa'r. Conceive the ocean a 
stream not broader than the Rhine‘s with shores presenting 
all the boauty and variety of that river, running between 
gentle sloped covered with rich,woods, gardens, and sum¬ 
mer-palaces, cemeteries and mosqnes, and villages, and 
founded by sublime mountains. The view of the Euxine 
from the heighls'of Torapia, just seen through the end of 
the Straits, is like gazing upo* eternity. 

Tho bazaar is of a different order, but not loss remark¬ 
able. I never could obtain from a Tuik any estimate of 
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"♦lie ground it covered. Severn], in *the habit of daily at¬ 
tendance, have mentioned to mo that they often find them¬ 
selves in divisions they have not before visited. Fancy a 
Parisian panorama passago, firnoy perhaps a squaro milo 
covered with those arcades, intersecting each other in all 
directions, and fuir of every product of the empire, from 
diamonds to dates. This will give you some idoa of tho 
Great Bazaar at Constantinople? • Tho dealers, in evory 
possible costumo, sit cross-legged in their stalls, and doalcrs 
in the same article usi^lly congregate together. Tho 
armourers, tho grocers, tlip pipe-makers, tho jewellery tho 
shawl-sellers, the librarians, all have thoir distinct jjaar^crT • 
Now yon walkoalong a range of stalls filled fanciful 
slippers of cloth and leather, of all colouife, embroidered 
with gold or powdered with pearls; noW yonp.ro in a streoi 
of confectionery; and now you are cheapening a Damascus 
sabre in tho bazaar of arms, or turning over a vividly illu- 
minatod copy of Hafiz in that last stronghold of Turkish 
bigotiy, tho quarter of tho vendors of tlie Korai?. The 
magnificence, novelty, and variety of tho goods on solo, tlio 
whole nation of shopkeepers, all in ^different dress, tlio 
crowds of buyers from alt parts of ^Le world, I only hint at 
ihos6 traits. Hcfe ovory j>roplo hus a chaipcteristic cos- 
tamo. Turks, Greeks, Jews, and Armenians n^e the staple 
population: tho latter are numerous* Tho Armenians we<u> 
round and vciy unbecoming black caps and flowing robes; * 
the Jews, if black hatf wreathod with a whito handkerchief; 
the Greeks, black tnrb&ns. The Turks are fond of dress, 
and indulge in all combinations of costumo. Of late, 
among the yonng men in ihe capital, it has been the fashion 
to discard tho huge turban and the ample robes, and they 
liave formed aif exceedingly uiigrapeful* dross upon the 
Frank; bat vast numbers cjling to the national coatuqio, 
especially tho Asiatics, xenownM for £he prodigious height 
and moltifaipous folds of their head-gear. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Halil Pacha paid mo a visit one day at my residence on 
the Bosphorus? and told mo that he liad mentioned my 
name to tho Sultan, who had expressed a dosiro to see me. 
As it is not etiquette fot^ho PacKfihah to receive Franks, I 
was, ef course, as sensible to «tho high honour as 1 was 
anxious to becomo* acquainted \^jutli tho extraordinary man 
who was about to confer it. . 

The §>ultan was at this moment at a palace on the Bos¬ 
phorus, njh* far from Tophana. Hither off the appointed 
day I repaired* with Halil and the droguomau of the Poi*te. 
Wo were ushered Into a chamber, where a principal officer 
of the household received us, and where I smoked out of a 
pipe tipped jvith diamonds, f and sipped coffee perfumed 
with roses out ef cups studded with precious stones. 

When we had remained here for about half an hour, 
Mustapha, the private secretary and favourite of the Sultan 
entered, and, after ^saluting us, desired us to follow him. 
We proceeded along a corridor, at the end of which stood 
two^or three, efanuchs, richly dressed, aid 4 hen the door 
opened, and,I found myself in an apartment of moderato 
rHze, pointed*with indifferent arabesques in fresco, and sur¬ 
rounded with a divan of crimson velyet and gold. Seated 
upon this, with his feet on the floor, his arms folded, and 
in an hussar dress, was the Grand Signor. 

As wo entered he slightly touched his heart, according 
to the fashion of the Orientals; and Mustapha, sotting us 
gn example, desired us to seat ourselves. I fancied, and I 
was aftorwardsVuBsured dJf thd correctness of my observa¬ 
tion, that the Sultan was very*muoh constrained, and very 
little at his ease. The truth is, he«is totally unused to in¬ 
terviews with strangers, <md this was for him a more novel 
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* *c ; t nation than for me. His constraint wore off as conversation 
proceeded. He asked a great many questions, and often 
laughed, turning to Mustapha with a familar nod when my 
replies pleased him. He inquired much about the Albanian 
war. Without flattering ray late commander, it was in 
my power to do him service. Ho asked me. what service I 
had before seen, and* was evidently surprised when I in¬ 
formed him I was only &r, amateur. Ho then mn,do many 
inquiries as to the European forces, and in answering them 
I introduced some opinions on politios,* which interested 

him. He asked'Vne who r was. I told him I was J the son 

• , * . 
of the Prime Minister of-, a powov always friendly teT 

the Ottoman. Jlis eyes sparkled, and he ropon >id several 

tiraos, * It is well, it is well; ’ meaning, 1 suppose, that ho 

did not repent of tho interview. He told me that in two 

years' timo ho should have two hundred thousand regular 

infantry; that, if tho Russian war could have been post? 

poned another year, he should have beat the'Muscovites ; 

that the object of the war was to crush his schemes of 

t/ a i 

regeneration; that he was betrayed at Adrjanoplo, as well 
as at Vania. He added that he had only done what Peter 
the Groat had done before, him, and that Peter was thwarted 

3 I 

by unsuccessful ^vtflrs, yet at last succcodcd. • 5 

I, of course, expressed my convictioh that his highness 
would be as fortunate. a „ 

The Padishah then abruptly said that all his subjects a 
should haver equal rights; that theife should be no difference 
between Moslem and infidel; that all who contributed to 
the government had a right to tho same protection. 

Hero Mustapha nodded ’to Halil, and we roso, and bow¬ 
ing, quitted the presence of a really great man. 

' I found at tho portal a fine Arabian stee<j,-two Cachemiro 
shawls, a scarlet cloak of honour, with the collar embroi¬ 
dered with gold and fa&t§ped with diarhond clasps, a sabxfe, 
and taro superb pipes. This was my reward for charging 
with the Turkish cavaliy at Bitoglia. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

One of the mojt (SUrious tilings at Constantinople is the 
power you have in the Capital of tlio East, of placing your¬ 
self in ten minutes in a lively Pf&nk town. Such is Pera. 
I passed there the winter months of December and January 
in agreeable and intolligcnt society. My health improvod, 
but my desire of wandering increased. I began to think that 

Tshould now nover bo able to settle in life. The desire of 
< 

fame did revive. I felt no intellectual energy; I required 
nothing more than to be amused. Aud having now passed 
four or five njonths at Stamboul, and soon all its wondors, 
from the interior of its mosques to tlio dancing dervishes, 
1 resolved to proceed* So, one cold morning in February, 
I crossed over «lo Scutari, aud pressed my wandering fool 
upon Asia. 
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PART THE* SIXTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

I was now in tlie great Peninsula of Asia Minor, a country 
admirably p fortified by Nature, abounding in vast, luxuriant, 
and enchanting plains, *from winch a scanty jfopulntion 
derive a difficult subsistence, and # watored by broad rif&ff 
lolling through solitude. ^ * « 

As I journeyed along I could not refrain froiu contrast¬ 
ing the desolation of the present with the refinement of the 
past, and calling up a vision of the ancient splendonr of this 
famous country. I beheld those glorious Greek federations 
that covered the provinces df the coast vfiyi*their rich cul¬ 
tivation and brilliant cities. Who lias not liearcb of tbT) 
green and blond Ionia, and its still more fruitful, although 
less picturesque, sister, the rich ./Eq/is ? Who has not 
heard of the fane of Ephesus, and tho Anacreontic Teios; 
Chios, with i^fpay wino; ^andf Cnidos, with its rosy god¬ 
dess; Colophon, Tricnc, Phoccca, •Samos, Miletos, the* 
splendid Halicarnassus, and the syiuptuous Tk>s f magnifi¬ 
cent cities, abounding *in ^genius and luxury, hnd all the^ 
polished refinement ttiat ennobles •life! Everywhere Around, 
these free and famous • citizens disseminated their liberty 
and their genius; iu the Savage Tauris; anjl on the wild 
Bhores of Pontns; on the imuks of the Borysthenes, and by 
the waters of tho rapid Tyros. The islands in their vicinity 
shared their splendour and their«felicity m H the lyric Lesbol^ 
^and Tenedos with its woods and vines, and thoso glomus 
gardens, <the fgrtuuate Cyprus, end tla? prolific Rhodes • 

* ‘tfpder the empire of Rome the Peninsula of Asia enjoyed 
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a nol> less eminent prosperity. The interior province# vied^ 

in wjBalth. and civilisation with the ancient colonies of the 

■ _ 

coast. Then the cavalry of Cappadocia and Papblagonia 
were famons as the Lycian mariners, the soldiers of Pontus, 
and the howmen of Armenia; then Galatia sent forth her 
willing and welcome tribute of corn, 1 ' and the fruitful 
Bithynia rivalled the Pampliylian pastures, the vines, of, 
Phrygia, and the Pisidian' olives. "•'Tarsus, Ancyin, Sardis, 
Caesarea, Sinope, Amisns, wens the great and opulent 
capitals of these fiourisl/ng provinces. Alexandria rose 
npon the mins of Troy, and Nicsga and Nicomedia ranked 
- with the most celebrated cities. 

And nouf^ie tinkling bell of the armed c.nd wandering 
caravan was thb only indication of human existence 1 

It is in such scenes as these, amid the ruins of ancient 
Bplendonr and the recollections of vanished empire, that 
philosophers have pondered on the nature of government, 
and have discovered, as they landed; in the consequences 
of its various forms, the causes of duration or of decay, of 
glory or of humiliation. Freedom, says the sage, will lead 
to prosperity, and despotism to destruction. 

Yet has this land ^eejj regulated by every form of 
government tljat the ingenuity of man hfes devised. The 
‘ federal republic, the military empire, the oriental despotism, 
4 \ave in turn •controlled' its fortunes. The deputies of free 
i states have here assembled in some universal temple which 
was the bond of union between their bities. Hbro has the 
proconsul presided at his high tribunal: and here the pacha 
reposes in his divan. The Pagan fane, and the .Christian 
church, and the Turkish mosque, have here alike"'’been 
erected to form the opinions of the people. The legends of 
Chaos and Olyfbpns {ire ‘forgotten, the sifcbff of the seven 
chprches cannot even be traced, and nothing is left but the 
revelations of the son of Abdallah/a volume, the whole 
object of'which is to convert man into a'fanatiq slave. •> 
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'• Is there then no hope P Is it an* irrevocable doom, that 
society shall be created only to be destroyed P When 1 
con accept snob a dogma, let me also believe that the bene¬ 
ficent Creator is^a malignant demon. Let ns meditate 
more deeply; let ns' at length discover that no society can 
long subsist that is*based npon metaphysical absurdities. 

. The law that regulates man must be founded on a know* 
ledge of his nature, or that law^dhds him to ruin. What 
is the naturo of man P In* every climojand in evety creed 
wc shall find a new definition. • • 

Before me is a famous treatisg on human nature, 
Professor of Konigsberg. No one lias more profoundly* 
meditated on the attributes of his subject^ is evident 
that, in the deep study of his own intelligence, he has dis¬ 
covered & noble method of expounding that of others. Tet 
when I close his volumes, can I conceal from myself that 
all this time I have been ^studying *a treatise npon tKo 
nature, not of man, but, of a German ? 

What then! Is the German a difforent animal from thtf 5 * 
Italian P Let me inquire in torn, whether yon conceive 
the negro of the Gold Coast to bo th£ same being as tbe 
Esquimaux, who trades His way-over the polar snows P 
The most sWeCfessfnl legislators are; those avho have oon- . 
suited the genius of the people. But is it possible to render 
that which is the occasional conseqifence of fine observation* 
the certain result of scientific study P • 

One thing is quite certain, that the system wo have pur¬ 
sued to attain a knowledge of man has entirely failed. Let 
ns disembarrass ourselves pf that ‘ moral philosophy* which 
has filled so many volumes with words. History will always 
remain a pleasant pastime; it never could have been a pro* 
fitable study, tfo study man from tfte p&st is to suppose 
that man is ever the same animal, which I do not. Th$se 
who speculated on the career of Napoleon had ever a dog*s- 
care*'annalist to refer to. The past equally proved that 
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lie was both a Cromutell and a Washington. Prophetic* 
Fast! He turned out to be the first But suppose he had 
been neither; suppose he had proved a Syllaf 
Man is an animal, and his nature must be studied as that 
of all other animals. The almighty Creator has breathed 
his spirit inlb hsj and we testify our gratitude for this 
choice boon by never deigning to consider what may be, 
the nature of our intelligence. The philosopher, however, 
amid this darkness, will not despair. He will look forward 
to an age of rational laws and beneficent education. Ho 
swill remember that all the troth he has attained has been 
by one process. He will also endeavour to become ac¬ 
quainted witii himself by demonstration, onchnot by dogma 


1 CHAPTER II 

( 

tviOne fair spring morning, with a clcai bine sky, and en 
ardent but not intense sun, 1 came in sight of tho whole 
coast of Syria; very high and mountainous, and tho loftiest 
ranges covered with snpw., 

I had soiled from Smyrna, through its Jnvsly gulf, vaster 
and more beautiful than tho Ambracian, found myself in .a 
Y^w archipelago, the Sporades; and, having visited Rhodes 
*■ and Cyprus, engaged at tho laaL island a pilot to take ns to 
the most convenient Syrian port, 1 * 

Syria is, in foot, an immense chain of mountains, extend¬ 
ing from Asia Minor to Arabia. In the course of this great 
chain an infinity of branches constantly detach themselves 
jrom the parent trunk, forming on each side, either towards 
the desert or the Sefl^beacitifirl and fertilc^lains. Washed 
by the Levantine wave, on one side we behold tip* once 
luxurious Antioch, now a Small and dingy/Turidsh town. 
The traveller can no longer wander in the voluptuous woods 
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of Daphne. The palaoe and the garden pass away with the 
refined genius and tho dolicate tasto that create tliem; but 
Naturo is eternal, and oven yot the valley of the Orontos 
offers, under the glowing light of an eastern day, scenes of 
picturesque beauty that Swilzorland cannot surpass. The 
hills of Loodicea, onoe famous for their wi&e/aro now oole- 
.brated for producing the choicest tobacco of the Hast. 
Tripoli is a flourishing town, omtibsomed in wild groves of 
Indian figs, and famous for its fruits and silks. Advancing 
along tho'coast wo reaobjho ancient Berytus, whqpe tobacco 
vies with Laodicea, and whoso sil|f surpasses that of TrijfplL 
Wo arrive at ftll that remains of the superb Tyre j n^am&ll* 
peninsula and«a mud village. The famous Aetp is stuTthe 
most important place upon tho coast; and "Jaffa, in spite of 
so many wars, is yet fragrant amid ittf gardens and groves 
of lemon trees. 

The towns on the coa&t^liavo principally been built on 
tho sites and ruins of tho ancient cities -vriiose names thqy 
bear. None of them have sufficient claims to the cIiaracteK. 
of a capital; but on tho other side of the mountains we 
find two of tho most important of oridhtal cities, the popu¬ 
lous Aleppo, and tho delicious Damascus; nor must we 
forgot JorusalMff, that city«sacred in so mhny crqpdql 

In ancient remains, Syria is inferior only te Egypt. All 
have heard of tho coyrIs of Baalbco and thq columns**#" 
Palmyra. Lqss knovn, because # only recently visitgd, and* 
visited wifh extreme danger, are the vast ruins of magni¬ 
ficent cities in the Arabian vicinity of the lake Aspbaltites. 

The climate of this coqntiy is various as its formation. 
In the plains is often experienced that intense heat so fetal 
to the European invader; yet the snow, that seldom fells 
upon the level•ground, or falls "only to tfnisli, rests upon 
the heights of Lebanon, and, in tho higher lends, it is not 
difficult at airtimes to discover exactly the temperature you 
desire. I travelled in Syria at the commencement of the 
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fear, when tho short ebut violent rainy season had just 
ceased. ‘ It is not easy to conceivo a more beautiful and 
fruitful land. The plains were covered with that fresh green 
tint so rare nndor an Eastern sky; the orange and lemon 
trees were clothed both with fruit and blossom ; and then, 
too, I first beHcld the liugo leaf of the banana, and tasted 
for the first time the delicate flavour of its unrivalled fruit. t 
From the great extent of the country, and the consequent 
variation of clime, the Syrian can always command a suc¬ 
cession, as, well as a variety, of luxuries. The season of the 
pomegranate will commqnco in Antioch when it ends in 
‘Jaffa: and when you have exhausted the figs of Boyroot, 
you can fly etc the gardens of Damascus. U-ider the worst 
government that perhaps over oppressed its subjects, Syria 
still brings forth tho choice productions of almost every 
dime; corn and cotton, maize and rico, the sugar-cane of 
the Antilles, and the .indigo and cochineal of Mexico. The 
plains of Antioch and of Palestine are covered with woods 
the finest olives, the tobaccoes of tho coast aro unrivalled 
in any country; <and the mountains of Lobauon are clothed 
with white mulberry-trees that afford the richest silks, or 
with vineyards that yield ,ji wine which jastly bears the 
name of (golden.* * 

Tho inhabitants of this country aro various as its pro¬ 
motions and'its mutable fortunes. .The Ottoman conqueror 
is noTv the lord, and rules the posterity of tho old Syrian 
Greeks and of the Arabs, who wore themselves once pre¬ 
dominant. In the mountains, the independent and myste¬ 
rious Druses 0 live in freedom under their own Emir; and 
in the ranges near Antioch we find the Ansaree tribes, who, 
ft is whispered, yet celebrate tho most singular rites of 
Paganism. In < %fee deserts around Aleppo*wander the pas¬ 
toral Kourd and the warlike Turkoman; and from Tadmor 
to Gaza tho wholo Syrian desert is traversed^y ttfo famous 
Bedouin. ' 
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There is a oliarro in oriental life,and it is Repose* Upon 
me, who Iiad been bred in the artificial cirolcs of corrupt 
civilisation, and who had so freely indulged the course of 
liis impetuous passions, this character made a forcible 
impression. Wandering over those plains and deserts, and 
sojourning in those silent and beautiful cities; I experienced 
all the serenity of mind which I can conceive to be the 
enviable portion of the* old agb «of a virtuous life. The 
memory of the wearing c^res, and corroding anxieties, and 
vaunted excitement of t European. life, Tilled me with pain. 
Keenly I felt fhe vanity *and littleness of all huSinn plans 
and aspirations. Truly may I say that on ilio plains o& 
Syria 1 parted for ever with my ambition. # .The cararen- 
joyment of existence appearod to me, as ft now does, the 
highestnattainable felicity; nor can I conceive that anytliing 
could tempt me from my solitude, and induco me once more 
to mingle with mankind, with whom I have little in com¬ 
mon, but the strong conviction that the fortunes of my race 
depended on my effort, or that I could materially ^dvanqfl. 
that great amelioration of their condition, in the practica¬ 
bility of which I devoutly believe. • 


CHAPTER III. 

t galloped over an illimi|able plain, covered with a vivich 
though scanty pasture, and fragfant with aromatic herbs. 
A soft, fresh breeze danced on my cheek, and brought vigour 
to my frame. Day after day I journeyed, and met with no 
sign of human existence f no village, no culture, no resting 
place, not even a tree. Day after day I journeyed, and 
the land indicated no termination.^ At, an immense dis¬ 
tance the sky and the earth blended in a uniform horizon. 
Sometimes, indeed, fNi^ckj vein shot'out of the soil; some¬ 
times, indeed, the* land wonld swell into long undnlations; 
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sometimes, indeed, from a dingle of wild bushes a gazelle 
would rush forward, stare, and bound away. 

Snob was my first wandering in tho Syrian desert f Bat 
remember it was the burst of spring. I could conceive 
nothing more delightful, nothing more unlike what I had 
anticipated. Tlio heat wee never intense, the breeze was 
over fresh and sweet, the nocturnal heavens luminous 
and dear to a degree wLieh it is b impossible to describe. 
Instead<• of that uniform appearance and monotonous 
splendour I had hitherto so of$on gazed on, the stars 
*y,ore of different tints ,and forms. Some wero greon, 
‘Some \cfrito, somo red; and, instead of appearing as if 
they only studded a vast and azure vault, »I dearly dis¬ 
tinguished them, at different distances, floating in ether. 

I no longer wondered at the lovo of the Bedouins for 
their freo and unsophisticated earth. It appeared to mo, 
that I could have lived in the desert for ever. At night 
v\e rested. Our camels bore us water in goat-skins, cakes 
■of fuel, which they themsolvos produced, and scanty, al¬ 
though sufficient) provisions. We lit our fire, pounded our 
roffoo, and smoked our pipes, while others prepared our 
simple meal, bread madQ.ak.the instant, and on tho cinders, 
a slice^of dried meat, and a few* dates. 

I have described tho least sterile of tho dcsorfs, and I 
- iWe doscribod it at the most favourable period. In gouem 1 
'tho soil of tho Syrian wilderness is $ot absolutely barren. 
The rains cover it with verdure, but these occnf only for a 
few weeks, when tho rigour of 4 a winter day arrests 
tho clouds, and they dissolve into Bhowers. At all other 
seasons they glide over the scorched and heated plain, 
which has neither hills nor trees to attract them* It is the 
want of water touch ds the occasion of this sterility. In 
the'desert there is not even a brooksprings are rare and 
generally brackish; and it is on tha artificial wetib* stored 
by the rainB, that the wanderer ohiefly depend^ 
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From tho banks of the Euphrates to the shores of the 
Bed Sea; from the banks of the Nile to the Ponfian Gulf, 
over a spread of country throe times the extent of Germany, 
Nature, without an interval, ceases to produce* Beneficent 
Nature! Let ns not wrong her; for, even in a land appa¬ 
rently so unfavoured, exists a numerous* afid happy race. 

, As you wander along, the appearance of the desert ohanges. 
The wilderness, which*is comparatively fertilo in Syria, 
becomes rocky when you entor Arabia, and sandy as you 
proceed. • Hero in sozuo degree jwe meet with Jhe terrible 
idea of the desert prova^nt in Europe; but it is in Afrig^ 
in the vast and uuoxplored regions nf Libya an^Zanaroj 
that wo xnusbseek for that illimitable and stormy ootf&n of 
overwhelming sand which wo associate frith the popular 
idea of*tlio desert. * . 

The sun was nearly setting, when an Arab horseman, 
armed with his long lance, was suddenly .observed onwn 
eminence in the distance. Ho galloped towards ns. wheeled 
round and round, scudded away, again approached, and osr 
guido, shouting, rode forward to meet him. They entered 
into earnest conversation, and then Joined us. Abdallah, 
the guide, informed me* that this .was an Arab of the tribe 
I 'intended fi^pisit, and that wo were vdry ncay their en¬ 
campment. • 

The desert was bejjo broken kito bushy'knolls, whk£F* 
limited the view. Advancing and mounting the loyr ridgfi 
on which* we had %rst obsorved the Bedouin, Abdallah 
pointed out to me at nb groat distance a large circle of low 
black tents, which otherwise I might not hafe observed, or 
liavo mistaken tbem in the deceptive twilight for some 
uatural formation. On the left of the encampment was 
a small grove t>f palm trefes; ^anck whttf we had nearly 
gained the settlcmei^ a puooession of women in long blue 
robes, cdveriWg with one band their faces with their veils, 
aiuL with the other supporting on their heads a tall and 
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classically formed vase, (Advanced with a beautiful melody 
to tho fountain, which was screened by the palm trees. 

The dogs barked: some dark faces and long matchlocks 
suddenly popped up behind the touts. 

The Bedouin, with a shout, galloped into tho encamp¬ 
ment, and soon reappeared with several of his tribe. We 
dismounted, and entered the interior court of tho camp, 
which was fillod with ou&nbls and «goats. There were few 
persons % visible, although, as I was conducted along to the 
tent of the chief, I detected many {aces staring at me from 
behind the curtains of their tents. Tho pavilion of the 

r c * * 

j>cheik was of considerable size. Ho himself uas a man 
advanced in years, but hale and lively; his long white 
heard curiously Contrasting with his dark vi&ngc. Ho re¬ 
ceived me, sitting on a mat, his son standing on his right 
hand without his slippers, and a young giandchild squatting 
by his side. 

" * , * m | 

He welcomed^ me with the usual oriental salutation; 

touching his forehead, his mouth, and his heart, whilo he 

exclaimed ‘Salam;* thus indicating that all his faculties 

and feelings were devoted to me. Ho' motioned that wo 

should seat ourselves on § th,e unoceupied mats, and taking 

from his mout^ a small pipe of, dato wood £ave it to bis 

son to "boar t£> me. 'A servant instantly began pounding 

.sqgjee. I then informed him, through Abdallah, that, having 

<heard of his hospitality and happy Life, 1 had journeyed 

oven from Damascus to visit him; thdt 1 greatly admired 

the Bedouin character, and eulogised their valour, their 

independence* their justice, and their simplicity. 

He answered that ho liked to be visited by Franks, 

because thoy were wise men, and requested ihat I would 

feel his pulse. „ v * 

^ performed this ceremony Tjjith becoming gravity, and 

inquired whether he were indisposed*' He said that he was 

well, but that he might bo better. I told him thaUis 
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pulse was healthy and strong fo£ one of his ngdj and I 
begged to examine his tongue, which greatly plowed him; 
and he observed that he was eighty years of ago, and could 
rido as well and as long as his'son. 

Coffee was now brought. I vontured to praise it. Ho 
said it was well fbr those who had not wine. I observed 


that wiuo was not suited to these climes, and that, although 
a Frank, I had myself.renounfled it. He answered that 
the Franks were fond of wine, but that, for his pai^ he had 
never tasted it, although ho should likfl once to do so. 

I regretted that I could not avail myself of tfiis delicat^ 
hint, but Lausanne produced a bottle of eau-de-Cologne^ 
and I offered Jiim a glass. He drank it witltgreaTgitfVity, 
aud asked for homo for his son, observing tt was good raki, 
but nolPwine. I suspected from this that hojnros not totally 
unacquainted with the flavonr of the forbidden liquor, and 
I dared to remark with a smile, that raki had ono advantage 
over wine, tlmt it was not forbidden by 'the prophet. Un¬ 
like the Turks, who never understand a jest, ho snfiled, aqd 
thon said that the Book (meaning the Koran) was good fbr 
men who lived in cities, but that God*was everywhere. 

Several men now entered thp tent, leaving their slippers 
on the outsidjfj^nd some saluting the schoil^as theyjpassed, 
seated themselves. " , * 

I now inquired after horses, and asked lint} wliethofcta^ 
could assist me in purchasing somo of tho true breed. The 
old scheikfs eyes sparkled as he informed me that ho pos¬ 
sessed four mores of *puro blood, and that ho would not 
part with one, not oven for fifty thousand piastres. After 
this hint, I was inclined lo drop the subject, but the schcik 
seemed interested by it, and inquired if the Franks hod apy 
horses. 


I answered, that some JJrank nations were fatuous* for 
their hofsos, and mentioned the English, who bad a superb 
rats from the Arabs, Ho said he had heard of the English; 
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and aslccd me which wap the greatest nation of the Franks. 

I told hifti there were several equally powerful r but perhaps 
that the English nation might he fairly described as the most 
important. Ho answered, * Ay! on the sea, hub not on land.' 

I was surprised by the general knowledge indicated by 
this remark, aneb more so when ho farther observed that 
there was another nation stronger by land. I mentionod # 
4ho Russians. He had nst'hoard ot them, notwithstanding 
the recent war with the Porte. .The French P I inquired. 
Ho know the French, an<jt then tol4 me he had been at the 
jjgege of Acre, which, explained ajl this intelligence. He 
/lien inquired, if 1 T^ere an Englishman. T told him my 
coufffc£y, bnfc was not astonished that ho had sevor heard of 
it. I observed 'that, when the old man spoke, he was 
watched by big followers with tho greatest attention, and 
they grinned with pride and exultation at his knowledge of 
the Franks, showing their white teeth, elevating thoir oyes, 
and exchanging Jooks of wonder. 

* Two ^roraen now entered the tent, at which I was sur¬ 
prised. They had retumod from tho fountain, and woro 
small black masks, which covered tho upper part of tlio 
face. They knelt down, at, the firo, and mode a cake of 
broad, which ope of them handed to me. 4 sbw offered'to 
*tho soLoik zqy own pipe, which Lausanne had prepared, 
"fiaffeo was pgain handed, and a preparation of sour milk 
\ind rice, not nnpalatablo. • f 

I offored the scheik renewed complidlents on Bis mode of 
life, in order to maintain conversation; for the chief, 
although, liktf tho Arabs in general, of a lively tempera¬ 
ment, had little of the curiosity of what are considered the 
njore civilised Orientals, and asked very few questions. 

* We are content/ said tho soheik. 9 
'.Then believe me you aro iq tho condition of no other 
people,' I replied. S • 4 

‘My children,' said the scheik, 'hear*the words of Jkhift 
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wise man! If we lived with thet TurkB,’ controlled tlie 
chieftain, * we should have more gold and silver, tCnd more 
clothes, and carpets, and baths; but we should not have 
justice and liberty. Our luxuries are few, but our wants 
are fewer.' 


* Tet you have neither priests nor lawyers? ’ 

. 1 When men are pure, laws are useless; when men are 

corrupt, laws are broke*.’ 


1 And for priests ? ’ . 

* God is everywhere.’. 

The women now entered within more substantial meal^ 
the hump of a young camel. I have qpldom eaten anything 
more delicate* and tender. This dish was ^ great 1 compli¬ 


ment, and conld only have been offered byb, wealthy sebeik. 
Pipes and coffee followed. • , 


Tho moon was shining brightly, when, making my 


excuses, I quitted the pavilion of the chieftain, and went 
forth to view the humours of the camp. •The tall camels, 
crouching on their knees in groups, with their ouffitretcligd 


necks and still and melancholy visages,.might have been 
mistaken for works of art had it not been for tho process of 


rumination. A crowd Was assembled round a fire, before 
which a pocYaecited impassioned verses.* # I observed the 
slight forms of the men, short and meagre, jtgile, dry, and 
£ark, with teeth dazzling white, and quick, black, glaring* 
eyes. They were dressed in cloaks of coarse black cloth, 
apparently the Bame stuff os their tents, and few of them, I 
should imagine, exceeded five feet six inches in height. m 
The women mingled witji the men, although a few affected 
to conceal their feces on my approach. They were evi¬ 


dently deeply interested in the poetic recital. One passage 
excited their fond applause. T[ isquh^fi its purport of 
Abdallah, who thus ^translated it tP a ma< A lover beholds 
liis mistress, 1 " her face covered with ft rod vail. ThuS he 
addresses her ? 
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4 Oh! withdraw that veil, withdraw that rbd veil? 
Lit us dehold the beauty that it shrouds ! Yes ! let 

THAT ROSY TWILIGHT FADE /WAY, AND LET THU FULL MOON 

RISE TO MY VISION.’ 

Beautiful! .Ygt more beautiful in the 1 language of the 
Arabs; for in that rich tongue, there are words to dosoribo 
each species of twilight, and whcrq,we are obliged to have 
recourse to an epithet, the Arabs reject the feeble and 
unnecessary aid. 

It was late ere I retired, and I stretched myself on my 
Yuat, musing over this singular people, who combined 
primif'to simplicity of habits with tlio refined feelings of 
civilisation, and who, in a great degree, appeared to me to 
offer an cvidenco of that community of property a<ad that 
equality of condition, which have bitliorto proved the 
despair of European sages, and fed only the visions of their 
fanciful Utopia^. # ' 


'CHAPTER IV. 

A Syrian village- is beautiful jn the cent"-, of a fertile 
plain. The houses are isolated, and each surround* d by 
„gplm troos; the meadows divided by rich plantations ol 1 
Indian fig, and bounded by grovos of olive. 

In the distance rose a chain of severe and savage moun- 
o tains. I was soon wondering, and fbr hours, in the wild, 
stony ravines iof these shaggy rocks. At length, after 
several passes, I gained the ascent of a high mountain. 
Upon an opposiLo height, descending as a steep ravine, and 
forming, with the- elevqtfotf' on 'Which I rested, a dark and 
narrow gorge, I beheld a city entirely surrounded fay what 
I should have considered in Europe an old feoetal wall, 
with towers and gates. The city was built upon.au asoeht, 
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and, from the height on which I stood, X could discern the 
rorraco and the cnpola of almost every house, and the wall 
upon the other side rising from the plain; the ravine 
extending only on the side to which I was opposite. The 
city wns in a bowl of mountains. In the front was a 
magnilicent mosque, with beautiful gardens, and many 
Jight and lofty gates of triumph; a variety of domes and 
towers roso in all directions fronf the buildings of bright 
stone. • • 

Nothing could be conspired mojpo wild, and terrible, nnd 
dcsolato than the surrounding jfeenery, moro da^k,^^* 
stormy, and severe; but the ground was thrown fihpnt in* 
such picturcstfio undulations, that the mind, -full of the 
sublime, required not the beautiful; and rich and waving 
woods and sparkling cultivation woifld havo been mis¬ 
placed. Except Athens, I had never witnessed any scone 
more ossentially impressive^ I will net place this speotaclb 
below tlio city of Minerva., Athens and the Hol^City yi 
their glory must have been tbo finest representations of the 
beautiful and the sublime ; the Holy City,*for the elevation 
on which I stood was tho Mount of Olives, and the city on 
which I gazed was Jerusalem. • 


.•CHAPTER V. 

The dark gorge beneath me was the vnlo of Jehoshaphat; 
farther on was the fountain of Siloah. I entered by the 
gate of Bethlehem, and sought hospitality at the Latin 
Convent of the Terra Santa. # 

Easter was approaching, and the <pty was crowded with 
pilgrims. I had met many paravane in my progress. The 
convents*of Jerusalem*are remarkable. That of the Anfte- 
niaja, Christians at* this time afforded accommodation for 
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four thousand pilgrims.. It is a town of itself and possesses 
within its walls streets and shops.~ The Qreek Convent 
held perhaps half as many. And the famous Latin Convent 
of the Terra Santa, endowed by all tho monarchs of 
Catholic Christendom, could boast of only one pilgrim, 
myself! The* Europeans have ceased to visit tho Holy 
Sepulchre. 

As for the interior of Jerusalem, it is hilly and clean. 
The houses are of stone and well built, but like all Asiatic 
maQsionSf'they offer nothing to the ( eye but blank -walls and 
,dull portals. Tho mosque I hac^admired foas the famous 
•Mosque of Omar, b;iilfc upon the supposed sito of tho 
TeiAplo. If. h 1 perhaps tho most beautiful of Mahomedan 
temples, tout th§ Frank, even in the Eastern dress, will 
enter it at thq risk* of his life. The Turks of Syria have 
not been contaminated by the heresies of their enlightened 
Sultan. In Damascus it is impossible to appear in tho 
Frank dress without being pelted; and although they 
would condescend, perhaps, at Jerusalem to permit an 
infidel dog to walk about in his national dress, lie would 
nbt escape mauy a curse and many a scornful exclamation 
of ‘ Giaour !* There in pnly one way to travel in the East 
with ease, and r that is with an ^piiearance**/ pomp, lho 
*furks are m,nch influenced by the exterior, and although 
•'they are no£ mercenary^ a well-dressed and well-attended 
‘infidel will command respect.* . 


CHAPTER* VI. 

T.UB church of the Holy Sepulchre is nearly m the middle 
of the city, and ^proftssehly built upon S£ount Calvary, 

** The leader will be kind eno ugR to rmwnber that these obarm- 
tione were made in Syria in the year 1 & 0 O, Sinctf that period the 
Lmnt hot undergone great vievseitudee. 
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which, it is alleged, was lcvoUed fb$ the structure. Within 
its walls ihoy have contrived to assemble the Bcftnes of a 
vast number of incidents in the life of .the Saviour, with a 
highly romantic violation of the unity of plaoo. Here the 
sacred feet wero anointed, there the sacred garments par¬ 
celled ; from the pillar of tho scourging to the rent of the 
rock, all is exhibited in a succession of magical scenes. The 
truth is, tho whole is an ingefiieus imposture of a com¬ 
paratively recent date, and^we are indebted to that fiivonred 
individual, the Empress Helen, fojr thi$ exceedingly olevor 
creation, as wftll as for* tho discovery of tho true cross. 
Tho leamod believe, and with roasoq, that Calvary is at* 
present, as fojgnerly, without the walls, and^at we must 
seek this celebrated elevation in tho loft/hill new called 
Sion. • • * 

The church is a spacious building, surmounted by a dome. 
Attached to it aro tho particular churches^ of the various 
Christian sects, and many chapols and sanctuaries. Mass 
in some part or other is constantly celebrating, Aid com 
panics of pilgrims may be observed in all directions, visit¬ 
ing tbo holy place's and offering their devotions. Latin 
and Armenian, and Greek friqrs, # are everywhere moving 
nbbut. Tho *Gftprt is crowed with the vqpdora of rolics 
and rosarios. Tho church of the Sepulchre i^oli is a point* 
of common union, and in its bustle* and lounging character * 
lfether reminded me of^nn^oxchange than a temple. • 

Ono day* as I waft pacing up *and down this celebrated 
building, in conversation with an ingenious Neapolitan 
friar, experienced in the East, my attention was attracted by 
one who, from his sumptuous dress, imposing demeanour, 
self-satisfied air, and the coolness with which, in a Christina 
tomple, he warred in his hand « rqpary«of Mecca, I for a 
moment considered a Mostym. * Is it customary for j/he 
Turks to visit* this plape ?* .1 inquired, drawing the atftn- 
tioj^of my companion to the stranger. 
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* The stranger is not a Turk/ answered tlie friar, * though 
I fear 1 cannot call him a Christian. It is Marigny, a 
French traveller. Do you not know him P I will intro¬ 
duce you. He is a man of distinguished science, and has 
resided some months in this city, studying Arabic.* 

We approabhftd him, and the friar made us acquainted. 

* Salam Aleikoum ! Count. Here at least is no inquisi-. 
tion. Let us enjoy ourSelves. How mortifying, my good 
brothen Antony, that you cannot bum me! * 

The friar smiled,*and was evidently used to this raillery. 

„ *1 hope yet to behold a the Kaaj^Q,’ said iiarigny; ‘ it is 
at least more genuine than anything wo here see.’ 

‘*Trutli ip not truth to the false,* said brother Antony. 

‘ What, you Reason! ’ exclaimed Marigny. ‘ Stick to faith 
and infallibility, my■ good friend Antonio. I have just been 
viewing the rent in the rock. It is a pity, holy fathor, that 
I have discovered^tha$ it is against the grain.’ 

* The greater <fche miracle,’ said the friar. 

. ‘ BraVo! you deservo to bo a bishop.’ 

4 The church, has no foar of just reasoners,’ observed 
brother Antony. • 

4 And is confuted, I suppose, only by the unjust/ rejoined 
Marigny. a f • , 

* Man withput religion is a wild beast/ remarked the friar. 

4 Which religion ?* inquired Marigny. 

* There is only ono true religion/ s$id brother Antony. 

* Exactly; and in this country, Master Antony, remember 

you are an infidel.’ " 

* And you,«they say, are a Moslem.’ 

* They say wrong. I believe in no human revelation, 
because it obtrudes the mind of another man into my body, 
and must destroy morality, which can onfy be discovered 
by.my own intelligence.’ » 

* All is divine revelation/ said a sfranger frho joined us. 

* Ah, Werner 1 ’ caid Marigny, ‘.you see we are at outsold 
contests.’ 
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1 All is divine revelation/ repeated Werner, • for gll comes 
from God/ ^ 

‘ But what do yon mean by God P* 

‘ I mean the great luminous principle of existence, the 
first almighty cause from whom we are emanations, and in 
whose essence we shall again mingle.’ 

• 1 1 asked for bread, and you gave me a stone. I asked 

for a fact, and you give me a word. I cannot annex an 
idea to what you say. Uhtil my Gregor gift me Vith an 
intelligence th^t can comprehend 4he idea of his existence, 
I must conclude that he does notadesire that I should bns> 1 
myself about it.’ 

‘ That ideals implanted in our breastg/"said Werner. 

( Innato! ’ exolaimed Marigny, with a sneer. 

1 And why not innate ? * replied Werner solemnly. 1 Is 

it impossible for the Great Being who created us to create 

ns with a sense of his existqpce P ’ 

‘ listen to these philosophers/ said brother Anfyny; ‘.I 

never heard two of them agree. I must go to mass.’ * 

‘ Mr. Werner and myself, Count,’ said Marigny, ( aro 

about to smoke a pipe with Besso, a rifih Hebrew merchant 

here. He is one of the finest-hearted fellows in the world. 

• • # 1 
and generous tuphe is rich. • Will you a accompany as £ You, 

will greatly honour him and find in his divan* some intelli¬ 
gent society.' 


CHAPTER Vn. 

MibiQNY was a sceptic and an absolute materialist, yet he 
was influenced by noble views, for he had devoted his life 
to science, and* was now, fit lfis own eB&rge, about to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa by Sennaar. Werner 
was a German divide and a rationalist, tauntingly de¬ 
scribed by his oozfipanion as a devout Christian, who did 
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not beftevo In Christianity, Tat he had resided in Palestine 
and Egypt nearly four years, studying their language and 
customs, and accumulating' materials for a history of the 
miraculous creed whoso miracles he explained. Both were 
men of remarkable intellectual powers, and the ablost 
champions of their respective systems. 

I accompanied thoso new acquaintances to the house of 
Besso, and was most hospitably r&oived, and sumptuously 
entertained. I have seldom met with a man of more easy 
manners and a more gracious carriage than Besso, who, 
-.although sincero in his orccd, was the least bigoted of his 
“tribe. Ho introduced us to his visitor, his friend and cor¬ 
respondent, Sheriff Effcndi, an Egyptian auoi chant, who 
fortunately spoke the lingua Franca with facility. The 
other guest was an Englishman, by name Bonson, a mis¬ 
sionary, and a learned, pious, and aoute man. v 

Snoh was the party in whoso society I generally spent a 
portion of my day during my residonco at Jerusalem; and 
I have often thought that, if the conversations to which 1 
have there listened were recorded, a volume might be sent 
forth of moro wit and wisdom than is now usually met 
with. The tone of discussion was, in general, metaphysical 
and sciontifio, variod with speculations principally on African 
" travel, a subject with which Sheriff Effendi was well ac¬ 
quainted. ln b motaphysies, sharp wera the contests between 
Bonson, Marigny, and Warner, and on all sides ably main¬ 
tained. I batoned to them with great interest. Besso 
smiled, and Sheriff Effondi shrugged his shoulders. 

Understanding that this mil^L and intelligent Moslem 
was in a few days about to join the caravan over the desert 
through Gaza, to Egypt, I resolved to accompany him. I 
remember well u that,»on \he ‘eve of our departure, one of 
those metaphysical discussions arose in which. Marigny 
delighted. When it terminated, he proposed that, as our 
agreeable assembly was soon about to disperse, each t>f qa 
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should inscribe on a panel of the will some sentence as a 
memorial of his sojourn. 

Benson wrote first? ‘ For as tfi Adam all die, so tu Christ 
all men shall be made alive.* 

Werner wrote? ( Glory to Christ I The supernatural has 
destroyed the natural.' 

Marigny wrote, 1 Knowledge is human.' 

Besso wrote, ‘I will not believe in those who must believe in 

*»• • 

Sheriff Effendi wrotdj ‘ God ns great ; man should ItP 
charitable' 4 

9 

Contarini Fleming wrote, * Time* 

Thesfi ore the words that were written in the houso of 
Besso, tho Hebrew, residing at Jerusalem, near the Gate of 
Sion. Amen! Travel teaches tolegitiop. . 


•pHAPTER VIU. 

Perchance, while I am Writing«thf so pages, some sago may 
be reading, ut the once mysterious inscrijStipns of t^e most 
ancient of people, some secret which may change the foun¬ 
dations of human kngwledgo. Already tho’ojironology of 4 
the world assumes new aspect; already, in the # now in* 
telligiblo theology o5f Egypt, we have discovered the origin 
of Grecian polytheism^ already we have penetrated beyond 
the delusive veil of Ptolemaic transmutation: Isis has 
yielded to Athor, and Osiris to Knepth. The scholar 
discards the Grecian nomenclature of Sesostris and Mep- 
non. In the tAnples of Garnaff ho diseonfers the conquests 
of Rameses, and in the palaces of Medinet Abou, tho refined 
civilisation of AmenojA.’ * * 
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Singular fate of modem ages, that beneficent Omni¬ 
potence |ias willed that Tor all our knowledge we should be 
indebted to the moBt insignificant of ancient states. Our 
divine instruction is handed down to ns by an Arabian 
tribe, and our profane learning flows only from the clans 
of the JEge&n J 

Wheie are the records of the Great Assyrian monarchy P 
Where are the books of the Medes and Persians ? Where 
the learned annals of the Pharaohs 

Fortunate Jordan ! Fortunate Ilissns! I have waded 
through the sacred wat&rs; with' difficulty I traced the 
Scanty windings of the 'classic Stream. Alas 1 for the 
exuberant Tigris ; alaSs ! for the mighty Euphrates ; alas ! 
for the mysterious Nile ! * 

A river is suddenly found flowing through the,wilder¬ 
ness ; its soared is unknown. On ono side are interminable 
wastes of sand; on the other, a rocky desert and a narrow 

4^4 Vi 

sea. Thus it ro'lls on for five hundred miles, throwing up 
on each ride, to the extent of about three leagues, a soil 
fertile as a garden. Within a hundred and fifty miles of 
the sea it divides* into two branches, which wind through 
an immense plain, once the granary of the world. Such is 
Egypt! * 

> From th'e cataracts &f Nubia to the gardens' of the Delta, 
t in a course of ^twelve hundred miles, the hanks of the Nile 
are covered rft slight intervals with tCmples and catacombs* 
pyramids and painted chambers. The rock temples of 
Ipsambol, guarded by colossal forms,, are within the roar of 
the second cataract: avenues of sphinxes lead to Derr, tho 
chief town of Nnbia: from Derr to the first cataract, the 
Egyptian boundary, a series of rook templeB conduct to the 
be&utifizl and sacked buildings of Philde: Egfou and Esneh 
are a fine preparation'’for the colossal splendour and the 
inassy grace of ancient Thebes, „ i 

Even after the inexhaustible curiosity and varied mag- 
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nificence of this unrivalled record of ancient art, th£ beau¬ 
tiful Dendera, consummate blending of Egyptian imagination 
and Grecian taste, will command your enthnsiastic gaze; 
and, if the catacombs of Siout and the chambers of Bcni- 
liossan prove loss frditfhl of interest after the tombs of the 
kings &j]d the cemeteries of Gornou, before you are the 
.obelisks of Momphis, and the pyramids of Gizeh, Sacoarah, 
and Dashonr! • * • 


CHAPTER JX. 

Thb traveller who crosses the desert and views tlio Nile* 
with its lively villages, clustered in grovesp&lnj, and its 
banlcs entirely liued with that graceful^ tree, will blosB with 
sincerity ‘the Father of Waters.’ *Tis a fich land, and 
indcod flowing with milk and honey. The Delta in its 
general appearanco somewhat romflided nfe of Bolgium. 
Tho soil everywhere is a rich black mud and without »a 
single stone. Tho land is so uniformly flat that those wlTo 
arrive by sea do net descry it until ^within half a dozen 
miles, when a palm freejereeps upon the horizon, and then 
you observe the line of land thal supports it. The Delta is 
intersected by canals, which arc filled by the rising Nile.* 
It is by their medium, and not by the absolute overflowing 
erf* the river, that the country is periodically ddlnged. * 

The Arabs are gay? witty, vivacious, and susceptible and 
uente. It is difficult to render them miserable, art da beneficent 
government may find in them the most valuable subjects. 
A delightful climate is Sbme compensation for a grinding 
tyranny. Every night, as they row along the moonlit 
river, tho boatiyen join in a melodious chorus; shouts t)( 
merrimont burst from each illumined village; everywhere 
are heard thejsounds of laughter and* of music, and, whore- 
ever you stop, you. are saluted by the dancing girls. These 
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are oftrays graceful ip their craft; sometimes agrocable 
in their' persons. They are gaily, even riohly dressed in 
bright colours, with their hair braided with poorls, and 
their necks and foreheads adorned with strings of gold 
coin. In their voluptuous dance, we at once detect the 
origin of the bobro and fandango and castanots of Spain. 

I admire much the Arab women. They are delicately 
mouldod. Never have I ( sfeen such twinkling feet and snch 
small ljanda. Their complexion is clear, and not dark; 
their features beautifully formed and sharply defined; 
their eyes* liquid with passion, and bright with intelligence. 
t The® traveller is deljghted to find himself in an oriental 
country wheip the women are not imprisoned and scarcely 
veiled. •For a lt/ng time, I could not detect the reason why 
I was so charmed with Egyptian life. At last I lcteollecttd 
that I had recurred, after a long estrangement, to tho 
jdiecrfnl influence of women. 


. CHAPTER X.. • 

I followed tho course of tho Nilo' for into ITubia, and did 
not stqp vntil 7 was undor the ‘tropic of Caficcr. Shortly 
after quitting Egypt, the landscape changes. It is per- 
*■ feci’y African; mountains of bunaing sand, vegetation 
'unnaturally vivid, grovoa of coboa tjjees, groups of cro¬ 
codiles, and *an ebony population in a state of nudity, 
armed with spears of reeds and shields of tho bide of the 
hippopotamus' and the giraffe. . 

The voyage back was tedious, and I was glad after so 
mnch wandering to settlo down in Cairo. 

>4 * * 
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CHAPTER XL. 

■ 

Cairo is situate on tho base of considerable hills, whose 
origin* cannot be accounted for, but which arc undoubtedly 
artificial. They arc formed by the ruins # opd tho rubbibh 
of long centuries. When I witness theso extraordinary 
* formations, which are not uncommon in the neighbourhood 
of Eastern cities, I am impressed with tho idea of the 
i mmonseantiquity of oriental sooioty. • * 

There is a aharm about Cairo/*and it is this,*tliat it is a 
capital in a desert. In bne moment you are in the streanf 
of existence, and in another in boundless solitude, or, wbicti 
is still moro awful, the silence of tombs,* *1 hppak of tho 
sepulchres of tho Mnmlouk sultans without the city. They 
form what may indeed be styled a City Of tho Dead, an 
immense Necropolis, full of exquisito buildings, do mes 
covered with fretwork, and minartfts carvfcd and mouldetT" 
with rich and elegant fancy. To mo tlioy proved much 
moro interesting than tho far-famed pyramids, although 
their cones iti a distance are indeed sublime, their grey 
cones soaring iu flT(?light blue sky. , 

• The genius that has raised Aio*toinbs tho sultans may 
oho be tracccl in many of^hc mosques of tlio city,splendid 
specimens of Saracenic architecture. In gqjing upon these 
•brilliant creations, aritl also upon those of andient Egfptj^f 
have oftou been stnftck by tho felicitous system which they 
display, of ever forcing tho external onftiments by in¬ 
scriptions. How for excelling the Grecian and Gothic* 
method 1 Instead of & cornice of flowers, or an cnt&b- 
l&turo of unmeaning fancy, how superior to be reminded 
of the power qf the Creator or Jhe necessity of governments 
the deeds of conquerors, or the discoveries of arts 1 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It was in these solitary rides in the Desert of Cairo, and in 
these lone wanderings amid tho tombs of the Sultans, that 
I first again felt 4ho desiro of composition. My mind ap¬ 
peared suddenly to have returned. T became restless, 
disquieted. I found nsyfielf perpetually indulging in 
audible soliloquy, and pouring # forth impassioned mono¬ 
logues. I was pleased with the system of oriental life, and 
the liberty in which, in Egypt, Frdnks can indulge. I felt 
ro inclination to return to Europe, and I determined to 
cast my lot ip this plcasaut and fruitful ]and. I had 
already spent in Cairo several months, and 1 now re¬ 
solved to make it «■ my permanent residence, when I 
received strango letters from my father. I style them 
.grange, for there breathed throughout a tone of melan¬ 
choly which with him was unusual, and which perplexed 
me. He* complained of ill health, and expressed a hopo 
that my wanderings wore drawing to a closo, and that we 
might again meet. 7. had been nearly six years absent. 
Was it possible ?* Was it jndeed .six years since I stood 
upon Mount Jura ? And yot in that timo how much had 
happened ! How nmish had I seen, and felt, and learnt! 
Whgb violent passions, what strange countries, what lively 
cction, and what long meditation { * 

Strange os may have appeared my conduct to cny fathei, 
I loved him devotedly. An indication of sentiment on his 
part ever culled forth all my latent affection. It was the 
conviction, of which I could novev divest myself, that he 
was one who could spare no portion of his sense for the 
softer feelings, ap^. that hi* conduct to m% was rather 111 
accordance with the system of society than instigated by 
wbat I should consider tho feeling? of a fathej: it was this 
conviction that had alone permitted me so long to estrange 
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myself from his hearth. But now he called roe back, and 
almost in sorrow. I read his letter over and over again, 
dwelt on all its affection and all its suppressed grief. 1 
felt an irresistible desire to 'hasten to him without a 
moment’s delay. I longed to receive his blessing and his 
embrace. • , , 

I quitted Cairo. The Mahmailic canal was not yet opon. 
*1 was obliged, therefore, to sail, to Rosetta. Thence I 
crossed the desert in a constant mirage, and arrived at the 
famous Alexandria. In tins busy port* I was nofc*long in 
finding a slii]> One was about" to sail for iflicona. I 
engaged a passage, and ebon the palms and sands ef Egypt.* 
vanished from my sight. 


CHAPTER X1AT. 

w 

Oor passage was tedious. Tho captain was afraid T>f 
pirates, and, alarmed in the night, suddenly changed his 
course, and made for tho Barbaiy coget, by which we lost 
our wind. We wSMbqcalmed off Candia. I once more 
beheld Mount Ida. * . 

Having induced tho captain to ritn into* j3orfc,*T"landed» 
once more on that fatal coast. The old consul and his 
family were still therdj and' received me with a kindness^ 
which reminded me*9f out first happy meeting. I dept in 
the same chamber. W^hen I awoke in the moTning the sun 
was still shining, the bright planls still qiyvering in its 
beams. But tho gazelle" had gone, the white gazelle had 
died. And my gazelle, where was she ? 

I beheld our^home, our qnco.liap^y liqpie. Spiro only 
was with mo, and his family came forth with joy to greet 
him, I Jeft j^hem, aqgl fastened with tremulous steps, to 
the happy valley. . I passed by the grove of orange trees. 
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My strength deserted me. I leant nearly fainting against 
a tree. At last I dared to advance a step, and look forward. 

I beheld it: yes! I behold it, green and verdant, and 
covered with white roses; 'but I dared not approach.. I 
wafted it an embrace and a blessing, and rushed to the 
shore. 1 «. 

At Ancona I entered the lazaretto to perform a long 
quarantine. I instantly 'wrote to my father, and des¬ 
patched, a courier to my banker at Florence. I received 
from him in a few days a packet. I opened it with a sad 
t foreboding. A letter in my father 1 * handwriting reassured 
me. * I tore it open ; ( I read. 


CHArTliJl XIV. 

‘ My belovod Contarhii, the hand of death is upon me. 
Eucli daf my energies decrease. I can conceal from others, 
but not from mysolf, my gradual but certain decay. Wo 
shall not meet agaiq, my child; I have a deop conviction 
we shall not meet again. Yet I wou*i not die without ox¬ 
pressing to you my love, 1 without yielding to feelings which 
si havo'’tt)o long suppressed. 

* Child of my affections! receive my blessing. Offspring 

A of my young passion ! let mo press '/on, in imagination, to 
my lonu bosom! r „ 

* Ab! why are you not with me P why is not my hand iu 
yours P Ttiegc is much to say, moro than I can ever ex¬ 
press ; yet I must write, for I would not die without my 
son doing justice to his father. 

‘ * As a ohild, you donbtqgl my love; as Oj man, in spite of 
all your stmgglos, I am conscious you nover divested your- 
aelf of the agonising idea, Whpt j? this life, this life of 
orror and misconception and woe 1 
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* My feeble pen trembles in my^hand. There if much 
Co write, much, alas I that nevor can bo written. Why ore 
wo parted P 

‘ You think me cold ; you. tliink me callous; you think 
mo a hollow-hearted worlding. Oontarini! recall the doubt 
and misery of your early years, and all yoifr wild thoughts, 
.and dark misgivings, and vain efforts; rocall all theso, and 
behold the boyhood of ybur father* I 

* X, too, believed myself a poet; I, too, aspired {p eman¬ 

cipate my* kind; I, too, lookod forward to a glorious future, 
and the dazzling vista ofptomal mmo, Tho passions of my^ 
heart wore not loss violont than youqp, and not less aftlonfc 
was my impetuous love. . # 

‘ Woe 1 woo! tho father and tho son "Aavo boon alike 


stricken* I know all; I know all, myKjhild^ I would have 
savod yon from tho bittor lot j I alone would havo borne 
tho deep despair. M 

1 Was she fair P Was sl*e beautiful ? • Alas! there w«as 
once one as bright and as glorious; you know %ot y<£ur 
mother. • 

‘ I can rcmcmlxr* 4 ho day but as yesterday when I first 
gazed upon the liquid darkness o{ Iior cfo. It was in that 
ihtal city I mlhnot name ^horrible VonicU J 

* I found her surrounded by a thousand.slavos; I wofi 
her from amid this ba$d; against iho effort# fcpd opposition* 
of all her family I her. Ygs! she was my bride; tho 
beantifnl d&ughtor ot this romantic Jana; a Ignd to* which I 
was devoted, and for Vhich I would havo perilled my life. , 
A inu l I perilled my lo\e! My imagination was fired by 
that wondrous and witching city. My love of freedom, my 
hatred of oppression, burned each day with a brighter and 
more vehement flame. I fcigHbd orer post glory and 
present degradation; andewhen I mingled my blood‘with 
the veins of tbe CJohtrfrini, t vowed 1 would revive the 
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‘ Venice was at that/ time under the yoke of the French. 
The recollection of the ropnblic was still fresh in men's 
minds; the son of the last dogo was my relative and 
my friend. Unhappy Maninit thy memory demands a 
tear. 

*We conspired. Even now my blood seems to flow with 
renewed force, when I recall tho oxcitewent of our secret 
meetings in tho old f*alazzo Cdhbarini, on the Grand 
Lagunei How often has daylight on the waters reminded 
us of our long councils ! e t 

, * We were betrayed. Timely information permitted mo 

, *to escape. I bore a* T ay my wife. Wo reached Mantua in 
safety. Perhaps it was the agitation of the 1 event and the 
flight; since tho tragedy of Candia I have sometimes 
thought it might have been a constitutional doom. But 
that fatal night: why, why recall it P Wo have both alike 
“T»affered. No, ,uot alike, for I ljad my child. 

1 My child, uty darling child, oven now your Tecollcctiou 
maintains me *, oven now my cheek warms, as I repose npon 
the anticipation of your glory. 

‘ I will not dwell upon what I th$., endured. Alas ! 1 
cannot leave it to youx imagination. Vou£ reality has 
taught^u all. I rov^d a madman amid the mountains of 
the Tyiol. But you were with me, my child, and I looked 
upon your mild and pensive eyes, and the wildness of my 
Noughts died away. 

‘I recurred to those hopes of poetic feme which had 
soothed the dull wretchedness of my boyhood. Alas ! no 
flame from heaven descended ou„ my lyre. I experienced 
only mortification; and so complete was my wretchedness, 
so, desolate my life, so void of hope and cheerfulness, and 
even the prospect of that common ease wfricL the movest 
animals require, that, had it nob been for you, I wopld have 
freed myself from the indescribable burden of my existence. 
My hereditary estates were confiscated,* my friends, hke 
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myself, were in oxilo. Wo were, in fact, destitute* and I 
had lost all confidence in my energies. * 

1 Thus woe-begono, I entered Vienna, where I found a 
friend. Mingling in the artificial society of that refined city, 
'those excited feelings, fed by my strange adventures and 
solitary life, subsided. I began to lo-^o wfiaE was peculiar 
• in me, and to share much that was general. Worldly feel¬ 
ings sprang up. Some Access brought back my confidence. 

I believed that I was net destitute of power, d>ut hod 
only mist&ken its naLure. It wa^a political age fc A great 
theatre seemeef before me. I bar\ ever been ambitious. [ m 
directed my desires into a new channel, and I determined* 
to-be a statesman. 

‘ I had attracted the attention of the Austrian "minister. 

1 became his secretary. Yon know tlfb rest. 

‘ 1resolved that my child should bo happy. I dosired 1 o 
save him from the miseiy £bat clouded my.own youth. 4 
would have preservod him from the tyrtifluy of impetuous 
passions, and the harrowing woe that awaits an ill-regulated 
mind. I observed in him a dangerous susceptibility that 
alarmed me. I st^^d to prevent the indulgence of his 
feelings. I was kind, fiut I Wus« calm. * His imaginative 
temperament did not escap9me. 1 pejcoivddjenly hereditary 
weakness, and would have prevented hereditary woe. It* 


V&S my aim to make feim a practical man.** £onlarini, it * 
was the anxiety of afipcti&i that ^prevented mo from doing* 
justice to yonr genius. * 

4 My soil, could I bu£ once press you in my arms, I should « 
die happy. And ovon now the future supports mo, aud I 
feel the glory of your coming fame irradiating my tomb. 

4 Why cannot wo meet ? I conld say so much, although 
I would say onlj’ I loved you. Tflie pan fitlfs from my hand, 
the feeble pen, that has signified nothing. Imagine what 
I would express. Cherish fry memory, while you reedrve 
my "blessing’ 
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* Lot* mo fly, let me fly to him instantly 1 1 1 felt the 
horrors 6f imprtaonmont; I wrung my hands, and stamped 
from helplessness. There was a packet. I opened it; a 
lock of rich dark hair, whoso colour was not strange to mo, 
and a beautiful miniature, that seemed a portrait of my 
beloved, yob I n g&zod upon the countenance of my mother. 


1 


■V 


" CHAPTER XV. 

• » 

TttEYtc was yet a letter from my banker which -I long neg¬ 
lected to opon. I opened it at last, and learned tho death 
of my remaining parent. 

The age of tears vas past; that relief was denied me. I 
looked np to Hoavon in despair. I flew to a darkened 
chamber. I buried my face iu my hands; and, lono and 
speechless, I delivered myself np for days to tho silent agony 
of the p.>st. 


END OF HIE SIXTH 1 \»T 
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PART THE SEVENTH. 


CHAPTEffT. 

I leant agaiust a column oP tlic Toinptaof Castor. # On oni 
si Jo was tlio Paloco of tlSe Cssarttf on tlio other, the colossal 
ampliithcatro of VespoMaft. Arclfcs of triumph, tlio pillars 
of Pagan temples, and tho domos of Cfuastian ohurches rose 
around mo. fn tho distance was tlio wido jCaifipagna, tho 
Claudiat^ A quod act, and tho Alban Mount. 

Solitude and silence reigned on that sndVed road onco 
echoing with tho shouts and chariots of tlirco hundred 
triumphs; solitude and silence, meet *kompaT>ions of impe¬ 
rial desolation 1 Where are the spoils of Egyp4 and ef 
Cartilage P Whore tho golden tribute of Iberia P WlieIPe 
tho long Gallic trophies P Where aro^the rich armour and 
massy cups of Mlcudop P Whero are £lio pictures and 
statues of Covintli ? Where the libftirics of Athens ? Whore 
is the broken* t!bw of Parfhia P Where the elephants o£ 
Pontus, and the gorgeous diodoms of the Asjjn Kings P 
• And where is Rom6 ? All nations rose arid flourished 
only to swell her sph^fdour, and now I stand amid her ruins. 

In such a scene whp.t tiro our private grfofs and petty 
sorrows P And what is man p I felt my # nothingness. 
Life seemed flat, and dull,* and trifling. I could not conceive 
that I could again become interested in its base pursuits. 
I believed that J could no lopge£ be influenced by joy or by 
sorrow. Indifference alone remained! . 

A man clabbered tfie steep of tho Palatine. It pas 
Winter, flushed oqd eager from, a recent excavation. 

B B 
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1 What, Count,’ be exclaimed, ( moralising in the "Forum!' 

1 Alas,' Winter, what is life P ' 

1 An excellent thing, so long as one can discover as pretty 
a Torso as I have stumbled'upon this morning.’ 

1 A Torso 1 a maimed memorial of the past. The very 
name is melancholy.' 

1 What is the past to me ? I am not dead. Tou may be 
I oxist in the present.' 1 ’ » 

4 The,vanity of the present overpowers me.' 

f Pooh! I tell yoii wha|, my friend, the period has arrived 
in your life, when you must i enounce meditation. Action 
tis ncfw your part. Meditation is culture. It is wel^to think 
until a man h&s discovered his genius, and developed his 
faculties,•■but then let him put his intelligence in motion. 
Act, act, act; pet without ceasing, and you will longer 
talk of the vanity of life.' 

‘ But how am I to act?’ 

b «■. t 

1 Create. Mar is made to create, from tlio poet to the 
pjtter.’' 

. W 

4 « 

I 

.CHAPTER IL 

. Mt father bequeathed ine his entire property, wl ich was 
in ore considerable than I imagined {the Countess and her 
children being amply provided for b^dier own estate. In 
addition to this, I found that he had claimed in my favour 
the Contarini qstates, to which, independently of the validity 
of my marriage, I was entitled tinlough my mother. After 
ranch litigation, the question had been decided in my behalf 
a lew month? before my return to Italy. ff l found myself, 
therefore, unexpectedly a rich man. I wrote to the Countess, 
and received from her an nfteqtioyiaj* reply * nor should I 
omit that I was honoured by an autograph letter of*oqdo» 
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Ionoo from the Sing and an invitation to rc-oifter liis 
Service. * 

a 

As I was now wepridd with wandering, and desirous of 
settling down in life; and as I had been deprived of those 
'affections which render home delightful, I determined to 
find in the creations of art some consol Atibn, and some 
.substitute for that domestic bliss which T value above all 
other blessings. I resolved to creath a paradise. I purchased 
a large estate in the vicinity of Naples, with a palace and 
beautiful gardens. I called in ^e assistance qf the first 
artists in the country; and I availed myself, above all, of the ■ 
fine taste of my friond Winter. The palace wns a Palladia^ 
pile, build upcgi a statoly terrace covered with .orange and 
citron trees, and to which yon ascended by "broad ■flights of 
marble dteps. The formation of the surrounding country 
was highly picturesque, hills beautifully peaked or un. 
dulating, and richly wooded^ covered „witli tj?o cypress aiwi 
tho ilox, and crowned with the stone pine. Occasionally 
you caught a glimpso of the bluo sea nnd tho *brilliniit 
coast. • 

Upon the terras*’* upon each sido T)f tho portal, I have 
placed a colossal spVmx,''which weyo excavated when I waB 
at*Thobes, and which I was fortunato onofljjh to pqychase. 
They are of rosocoloured granite, and as fresh and sharp as 
if they were finished yqpterday. There is a sdfl«majosty4ind * 
a serone beauty in the countenances, which are remarkable* 

It is mtf intention to bnild in these beautiful domains 
a Saracenic palace, which my oriental collections will befit, 
but which I hope also jto fill with the masterpieces of 
Christian art. At present I have placed in a gallory some 
fine specimens of tho Venetian, Roman, and Eclectic schools, 
and have rangfed between* thSm eopiAf in marble, by 
Bertolini, of the most celebrated ancient statues. In one 
cabinet, by itdblf, is tife §em of my collection, a Magdalen 
by Murillo; and, ih another, a keeping Cupid, by Canova, 
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over which I liavo contrived, by a secret light, to throw a 
rosy flush, that invests tho ideal beauty of tho sculptor with 
a still more ideal life. At the end of the gallery I have 
placed the portraits of my father and of my mother; tho 
latter copied by an excellent artist from the miniature. 
Between them is a frame of richly carved ivory, enclosing 
a black velvet veil, studded with white roses worked in 
pearls. t 

Around me, I hope in time to oreate a scene which may 
riVal in beauty and variety, although not in extent, tho 
villa of Hadrian, whom 1 have always considered the most 
sumptuous and accomplished character of antiquity. 1 
have already commenced the foundation of .a tower which 
shall rise at ledgfc one hundred and fifty feet, and which, I 
trust, will equal in -tho beauty of tho design and in the 
solidify of the masonry tho most celebrated works of an- 
Equity. This tower I shall dedicate to the Future, and I 
intend that it shall be my tomb. 

* Lausanne has married, and will never quit me. He has 
promised also to form a band of wind instruments, a solace 
necessary to solitude. Winter is m^ouly friend and my 
only visitor. Ho is a great deal with me, and has a studio 
in the palace. He is so independent, that he often arrives 
and quits it without my knowledge; yet I never converse 
with him witLont pleasure. 

»# 4 l 

Hero let mo pass my life in the study and the creation 
of the beautiful. Such is my desire}' but whether it will 
be my career is, I feel, doubtful. My interest in the hap¬ 
piness of my race is too keen to permit me for n moment to 
bo blind to the storms that lour on tho horizon of society. 
Perobance also the political regeneration of the country to 
which I am dove ted may not foe distant* and In that great 
woxk I am resolved to participate. Bitter jest, that the 
mewt civilised portion of tho gldbe Should *bo considered 
incapable of self-government I * 
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When I examine the state of European society frith the 
tmimpassionod spirit whioh the philosopher con atone com¬ 
mand, I perceive th%t it is in a state of transition, a stato of 
transition from feodal to federal principles. This I conceive 
* to be the solo and secret cause of all the convulsions that 
liavo occurred and arc to occur. * * 

, Circumstances aro beyond tlio control of man; but his 
conduct is in his own power. Hit) great event is as sure as 
that I am now penning ihis prophecy of its occurrence. 
With us it rests whoth^r it slialj bo welcomed # by wisdom 
or by ignorance, Whether its Ixmeficcnt results 'shall bo M 
accelerated by enlightened minds, o% retarded by our*dark 
passions. * • , 

What is the arch of tho conqueror, what^lio laurel of the 
poofc I 1 think of tho infinity of spoeo, I feel my nothing¬ 
ness. Yot if I am to be remembered, lot me be remembered 
as ono who, in a sad night of gloorqy, ignor^nco and savage 
bigotry was prescient of the flaming morning-break ^of 
bright philosophy, as one who deeply sympathised with Jiis 
follow-men, and felt a proud and profound conviction of 
tlicir perfectibility ono who dtfvoted himself to the 
amelioration of hfs kiitd, by tho c dcstrudtion of error and 
tJ*o propagation of truth. 


IKS USD. 




THIS 


RISE OF • ISEATCDEB. 




THIS 


RISE .OF ISKANDER. 


CHAPTER I. • 

The sun had let bohiad^tlio mountains, and the'rich plain 
of Athens was suffused with the viojpt glow of a Grdcitufe 
evo. A light* breeze roso; the olive-grovqp awoke from 
their noonday tranco, and rustled with rettfl*fling animation, 
and the pennons of the Turkish squadron, tli%t lay at anchor 
in tlio harbour of Piraeus, twinkled in tho lively air. From 
one gato of tho city the women came forth in procossion tfi 
tho fountain; from another, a band of sumptuous horsemen 
sallied out, and threw their wanton javolins in tlib invigo¬ 
rating sky, as thoy galloped over the plain. The voice of 
birds, tho buzz of Jbtauleous insects, tho breath of fragrant 
flowers, tho quivering nOte of tho nightingale, tho pittcring 
call of tho grasshopper, %nd the perfumo of tho violet* 
shrinking from tlio embrace of the*twiligfijj breeze, filled? 
tho purple air with music and with odour. •* m m • 

A solitary being stood» upon the toworing crag of the 
Acropolis, Timid tbtf ruins of tho Temple of^Minofva, and 
gazed upon the inspiring scene. Around him roso tho , 
matchless memorials of antique art; immortal columns 
whoso symmetry bafiles modern proportion, soreno Carya¬ 
tides, bearing with greater grace a graceful burthen, carv¬ 
ings of dolicateqweciuion, and freezes Jt>ree*hing with heroic 
life. Apparently the stranger, though li&bited as a Moslem, 
was not insensible to the* genius of tfie locality^ nor indeed 
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would ids form and countenance have misbecome a contem¬ 
porary cf Pericles an<f Phidias. Jn the prime of life, and 
far above the common stature, but with a frame the mus- 

, ' r 

cular power of which was even exceeded by its almost ideal 
symmetry, his high white forehead, his straight profile, his 
oval countonaneo, and his curling lip, Exhibited the same 
visage that had inspired the sculptor of the surrounding 
domigods. * ‘ « 

The (Jress of the stranger, although gorgeous, was, how¬ 
ever, certainly not" classic. A crjmson shawl was wound 
round his c head, and glittered with a trembling aigrette of 
t diamonds. His vest^ which sot tight to his form, was of 
green velvety richly embroidered with gojd and pearls. 
Over this he wwe a light jacket of crimson velvet, equally 
embroidered, and lined with sable. He wore also the full 
white camese common among the Albanians; and while his 
fret were protected by sandals, the lower port of his legs 
was guarded by ( greaves of embroidered green velvet. From 
a\ broad' belt of scarlet leather peeped forth the jewelled 
lilts of a variety of daggers, and by his side wsb an enor¬ 
mous scimetar, in a scabbard of chased qilver. 

The stranger gazed upon the wide prospect befoio him 
with an air of pensive abstraction. 1 Boayiaftil Greece,’ lie 
'exolaimed, 1 thou art still my country. A mournful lot is 
mine, a strange and mournful lot, yet not urn heered by 
hope. I am at least a warriorj an,d this arm, though trained 
to war hg&inst thee, will hot well forget, in the* quick hour 
of battle, the blood that flows within it. Themistoclcs saved 
Greece and died a Satrap: I am bred one, let me reverse 
our lots, and die at least a patriot.’ 

At this momont the Evening Hymn to tho Virgin aiose 
from a neighbor ring, com entr. The straciger started as 
tho sacred melody floated tqwards him, and taking a 
small golden cross from his lreaf fc,,ho kissed it'with de- 
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vofcion, and tlien descending the steep of the citadel, %ntored 
the city. , * 

He proceeded aloqg the narrow winding streets of Athens 
until he at length arrived in front of a marble palace, in the 
t construction of which the architect had certainly not con¬ 
sulted the surrounding models which Tinffe had spared to 
.him, but which, however it might have offended a classic 
taste, presented altogether a hiagnificent appearance. 
Half-a-dozen guards, whose shields and helmets somewhat 
oddly contrasted with .the two pieced of cannon, one of 
which was ostentatiously placed* on each side of the portal, 
and which had been presented to thp Prince of Athens bp 
the Republic^>f Venice, lounged before thu entrance, and 
paid their military homage to the stranf^r as he passod 
them. He passed them and entered «. largp quadrangular 
garden, surrounded by arcades, supported by a considerable 
number of thin, low pillars, of barbarous workmanship, aad 
various-coloured marbles. In the midst of the garden roso 
a fountain, whence the bubbling waters flowed iif artificial 
channels through vistas of orange and lemon trees. By the 
side of the fountain *on a luxurious "couch, his eyes fixed 
upon a richly-illuminated volume, repOscd Nicneus, the 
youthful Prmpc^of Athens, ^ • 

* Ah ! is it you ? ’ said the Prince, looking up with a smile* 
as the stranger advanijed. * Ton have arrot&l just income* 
to remind me that wo must do something more than read 
the Pers«,*we must*act it/ 9 

‘ My dear Nicraus,* feplied the stranger, ( I have arrived * 
only to bid you farewell.’ • 

‘ Farewell! ’ exclaimed the Prince in a tone of surprise 
and sorrow; and he rose from the couch. * Why! whatsis 
this?’ • • • • •• 

1 It is too true,’ said the granger, and he led tho way 
down one off tho waHcd! * Events have occ&rred wlfich 
entirely baffle all bur plans and*prosnects, and place mo in 
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a position os difficult as it is harrowing. Hunniades hau 
suddenly crossed tlio Danubo in groat force, and carried 
everything before him. I am ordered to proceed to Al¬ 
bania instantly, and to repair to the camp at the head of the 
Epirots/ 

‘ Indocd!* said Nicoeus, with a thoughtful air. 1 My letters 
did not proparo mo for this. ’Tis suddon! Is Amurath 
himself in tlio field P* 1 ‘ « 

1 NoKaram Boy commands, 1 have accountod for my 
delay to the Sultan' by protended difficulties in our treaty, 
and have field out the pr66pect of'a larger tribute/ ^ 
c ‘ Wlion we are plotting that that trihuto should bo paid 
no longer ! ’ curded Nicseus, with a smilo. t 

1 Alas t my dedr friend,’ replied the Turkish commander, 
‘ ihy situation has now becomo criticaL Hitherto my ser¬ 
vices for the Moslemin have boon confined to acting against 
nations of their own faith. I am now suddenly summoned 
to combat against my secret crood, and the best allios of 
what I zhustyet call my secret country. Tlio movoment, it 
appears to me, must be mode now or nover, and I cannot 
concoal from myself, «t hat it never could havo been prose¬ 
cuted under loss Suspicion i* circumbtancfes/ 

* What, you desponding! 1 ojcckumod ItfiQseus; ( then 1 I 
"must despair. Your sanguine temper has alone supported 

. mo throughout all our dangerous hopes/ 

• 4 And -dSschyhisP’ said the stranger, smiling. 

* AndASschylus, certainly/ replied Aiccsus; 4, but I have 
livod to find oten jEschylus insipid. I pant for action/ 

* It may bo nearer than we can foresee/ replied the 
stranger. 4 There is a God who fashions all things. Ho 
will not desert a righteous cause. Ho kuoweth that my 
thoughts are as ppro .as nty situation is difficult. I have 
some dim ideas still brooding vi my mind, but we will not 
discuss them now. I must away,'•dear Princte. l%e breeze 
serves fairly. Have yon ever seen Hunniades? 
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* I was oducated at tbe Court of Transylvania,’ ceplied 
Nic®ns, looking down with a somewhat embarrassed air. 

* Ho is a famous knight, Christendom's chief bulwark.' 

The Turkish commander sighed. * When we meet again,' 
Ihe said, 'may we meet with brighter hopes and more buoy¬ 
ant spirits. At pi%sent, I must, indeed, say farewell.' 

. The Prince turned with a dejected countenance, and 
pressed his companion to his hedrfc. ‘ ’Tis a sad end,' said 
he, 1 to all our happy houre^aud lofty plans.' # 

' You are as yet too 350ling to qjmrre! with Fortuuo, ' re¬ 
plied tho stranger, * and for mydblf, I liave not yet? settled 
my accounts with her. However,* for # tbo present, farewell* 
door Nicsbus! ’ 

• • • 

‘ Farewell,' replied the Prince of Athens,** farewell, dear 

Iskanderd' # 


CHAPTER II. 

• • 

Iskandeii was the youngest son of tlio Prince of Epirfis, 
who, with the other Grecian princes, hful, at tlie commence¬ 
ment of the reign ef Amurath tlio Second, in vain resisted 
the progress *of the Turkish armrfin Europe. Tbe Princo 
of Epirus had‘obtained peoco by yielding bis four cons as^ 
hostages to the Turkish sovereign, who engaged that thoy 
Should be educated in all the accomplishments df their Ank, 
and with a«due dofesence*to their faith. On the death of 
tho Princo of Epirus, Jiow ever, Amurath cdhld not resist 
the opportunity that then offered itself of # adding to his 
empire the rich principality he had long coveted. A Turk¬ 
ish force instantly marched into Epirus, and seized upon 
Croia, the capital city, and.thg children # of its late ruter 
were doomed to death. The beauty, talents, and valour of 
the youngest son, sayed hiuy however, from ttjp iates^iis 
poisoned brothers. Iskander v?$a educated at Adrianople, 
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in tho Moslem faith, apd as he, at a very early age, excelled 
in feats' of arms all the Moslomin warriors, he became a 
prime favourite of the Saltan, and speedily rose in his ser¬ 
vice to the highest rank. 

At this period the irresistible progress of the Turkish 
arms was ther subject of alarm throughout all Christendom. 

Constantinople, then the capital of the Greek Empire, had 
already boen more than ’once besieged by the predecessors 
of.Amnyath, and had only been preserved by fortunate acci¬ 
dents and humiliating terms. The despots of Bosnia, Servin, 
and Bulgaria, and tho Grecian pieces of Etolia, Macedon, 
»Epifns, Athens, Plio^is, Bceotia, and indeed of all the re¬ 
gions to the straits of Corinth, were tributary's to Anmmtli, 
and the rest of Europe was only preserved from his grasp 
liy the valour pf tho Hungarians and tho Poles, whom a for¬ 
tunate alliance had now united under tho sovereignty of 
tlladislaus, who, incited by the pious eloquence of the car¬ 
dinal of St. Angplo, the legate of the Popo, and, yielding to 
the tear* and supplications of tho despot of Sorvia, had, at 
the timo our story opens, quitted Biula, at the head of a 
largo army, crossed the Danube, and,' joining his valiant 
viceroy, the famdns John •Hnnnialdes, vaivodo of Transyl¬ 
vania, defeated the Tnrks with great slaughter, relieved 
"Bulgaria, ancj 'pushed on to the base of Mount TTrcmns, 

* known in modern time^ as the celebrated Balkan. Here 

' * t , 

/he Turkish general, Karam Bey, awaited the Christians/ 
and hit'hcr to his assistance was Tsktfhdcr coiftmanded to 

f 

repair at tho head of a body of janissaries, who had accom¬ 
panied him to i Greece, aud the tributary Epirots. 

Had Iskander been influenced by vulgar ambition, liis 
loftiest desires might have been fully gratified by the career 
which Amurath^projpcted^for him The/Turkish Sultan 
destined for the Grecian Priiyso the hand of one of his 
daughters, dad the principal cdfenz&amd of hi$ armies. He 
lavished upon him the highest dignities and boundless 
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wealth; and, whetlior it arose from a feeling of reraftrse, or 
of affootion for a warrior whose unexampled vaJqur*and un¬ 
rivalled skill had already added some of the finest provinces 
of Asia to his rule, it is certain that Iskander might have 
Exercised over Amnrath a far greater degreo of influence 
than was enjoyed by any other of his courtiers. But the 
jieart of Iskander responded with no sympathy to these 
flattering favours. His* Turkish* education could never 
eradicate from his memory j;he consciousness that Jje was a 
Greek; and although he was brqpght*up in the Moslem 
faith, lie had, at an carlj* t period*of his career, secretly re¬ 
curred to the creed of his Christian fathers. He beheld in* 
Amnrath the ^nurderer of his dearest kinqpien, and the 
oppressor of his country; and although a hfirtnin calmness 
of temper, and coolness of judgment, -\ihich epriy develojftxL 
themselves in his character, prevented him from ever giving 
any indication of liis secret feelings,^Iskander had longmfe 
ditated on the exalted duty of freeing his qpuntiy. 

Dispatched to Greece, to arrange the tributes %nd tfie 
treaties of the Grecian princes, Iskander bocamo acquainted 
with the young Nizams ; and their acquaintance soon ma¬ 
tured into friendship. • Nicasus was inexperienced; but 
nature had n 5 ^ intended liiaji for action. The young Prince 
of Athens would loll by the side of a fountain, ancTdream* 
of the wonders of old days. Surrpnnded by his eunuphs, « 
his priests, and his courtiqps, he envied Leonidas, and would 
have emulated Thenflstooles. lie was passionately flevoted 
to the ancient literature of liis country, and had the good 
taste, rare at that time, to prefer Demosthenes and Lysias 
to Chrysostom and Gregory, and tho choruses of the Grecian 
theatre to the hymns of the Greek church. The sustained 
energy and noble simplicity of the c^ar^ater of Iskander, 
seemed to recall to the yonqg prince the classic heroes Over 
whom h<f w&9 so often Jhuaing, while the cnthusiaSfWnd 
fanqy of Nicesus, and all that apparent weakness of will, 
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and those quick vicissitudes of emotion, to which men of a 
fine susceptibility are subject, equally engaged the sympathy 
of the more vigorous and constant and experienced mind of 
his companion. 

To Nicseus, Iskander had, for the first time in his life,' 
confided much of his secret heart; and tho young Prince 
fired at the inspiring tale. Often they consulted over the 
fortunes of their country, and, excited by their mutual in¬ 
vention, at length even dared to hope that they might effect 
its deliverance, when Iskander was-summonod to-tho army. 
It was a mournful parting. Both of them felt that tho last 
(few hionths of their Jives had owed many charms to their 
companionship. The parting of friends, united by sympa- 
tliotio tastes, is* always painful; and friends, unless this 
sympathy subsist, had much better never meet. Jskandcr 
stepped into tho ship, sorrowful, but serene; Nicaeus re¬ 
tained to his palace moody and frotful; lost his temper 
with his courtiers, and, when he was alone, oven shod tears. 


- CHAPTER HI. 

Jhree weeks Ivul elapsed since Ihe pai ting of Iskander and 
Nicseus, when the former, at the head of ten thousand men, 
entered by a circuitous routo tli© defiles of Mount Hoemiu, 
and approached the Turkish camp, wlijch had been pitched 
upon a vast and elevated tabic-ground, commanded on all 
sides by superior heights, which, however, were fortified and 
well-gorrisonecl by jamssarios. The Epirots halted, and 
immediately prepared to raise their tents, while their com¬ 
mander, attended by a few of his officer^ instantly pro¬ 
ceeded to the pavflioif of Karam Bey. 

Tjif arrival of Iskander dttu&ed great joy among tho sol¬ 
diery ; and as he passed through tho encampment, tho ex* 
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clamations of the Turkish warriors announced how*ready 
they were to be led to the charge by a xshieftaip who had 
been ever successful. # A guard of honour, by the orders of 
Karam Bey,'advanced to conduct Iskander to his presence; 
ft*nd soon, entering the pavilion, the Grecian prince ex¬ 
changed courtesies'with the Turkish general: After the 
fprmal compliments had passed, Karam Bey waved his hand, 
and the pavilion was cleared, witfi the exception of Monsa, 
the chief secretary, and favourite of Karam. # 

‘ You have arrived in gpod time, Jskanfler, to assist in the 
destruction of tile Ckristidp dogs,* said the Bey. ' Flushed 
with their accursed success, they *ha^e advanced too far., 
Twice they havg endeavoured to penetrate mountains; 
and each timo they have been forced to rdfchrc, wiih great 
loss. The passages are well barricadoed witji timber aiftf 
hugo fragments of rock. The dogs have lost all heart, 
nnd are sinking nnder the joint sufferings of hunger an<^ 
cold. Our scouts tell me fliey oxhibit symptoms of retreat. 

We must rush down from the mountains, and anftiihilate 

• 

them.’ , 

‘ Is Hunniades here in person ? ’ inquired Iskander. 

( He is hero,’ repllbd Karam, *in person ;«the dog of dogs! 
Coihe, Iskand^ Jjis liead wqnld be a fine Ramadan present 
fo ATn nrnt.il. ’Tis a head worth three" tails, I jgfuess.** • 
Monsa, the chief secretary, indulged in some suppressed 
laughter at this joke, ^kgnder smiled. m 

‘ If they retreat we^nust assuredly attack them,’ observed 
Iskander, musingly. ‘ I have a porsuasion that Hunniades 
and myself will soon meet.’ • 

1 If there be truth in tho Prophet!' exclaimed Karam 
*I have no doubt of it. Hunniades is reserved for yon, Bey. 
We shall hold up our heads at aourt ^et^ Iskander. You 
have had letters lately P * 

* Some Sligh# words.*. 

1 1 Jo mention of us, of course P *. 
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4 Nothing, except soipe passing praise of your valour and 
discretion/« 

4 We do our best, we do our best.. Will Tea Bey have 
iEStolia, think you P’ , 

4 1 have no thoughts. Our royal father will not forget 
his children, and Isa Bey is a most valiant chieftain/ 

4 Ton heard not that he was coming here?' inquired 
Karam. ' * 

4 Have yon P* responded the cautious Iskander. 

‘A rumpur, a rumour/ replied Ear am. < He is' at Adria- 
nople, think you P* , 

tx * ft may he so: I aim, you know, from Athens/ 

'True, truec Wo shall beat them, Iskander, we shall 
beat thex&Z 

4 For myself I feeH sanguine,’ replied the Prince, and he 
arose to retire. 4 1 must at present to my men. We must 
aGteertain more.accurately the movements of the Christians 
before we decide* on our own. I am inclined myself to re¬ 
connoitre them. How far may it he ? ’ 

4 There is not 100m to form our array between them and 
the mountains/ replied Karam. 

4 ’Tis well. Success attend the' true believers! By to¬ 
morrow’s dawn we shall know more/ 1 » 


* CHAPTER IV. 

« 

Iskahdxr retimed to bis men. Night was coming on. 
Fixes and lights biased and sparkled in every direction. 
The air Was dear, but very cold. He entered his tent, and 
moffing himself .up iq his pelisse of sableg,dbe manftted his 
horse, fend declining any attendance, rod* for some little 
distance, nr til he had escaped fitom the precincts of the 
etunp. Them he turned ,his horse towards one of the 
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wildest passes of the mountain, end galloping # at great 
speed, never stopped until he had gained a Considerable 
ascent. The track became steep and ragged. The masses 

• of loose stone rendered his progress slow; but his Anatolian 
charger still bore, him at intervals bravely* and in three 
hours’ time he had gained the summit of Mount Heemns. 

• A brilliant moon flooded the broad plains of Bulgaria with 

shadowy light. At the base of the mountainous range, 
the red watch-fires denoted the situation of the Christian 
camp , • 

Iskander proceeded doVn the descent with an audfetfrious 
rapidity; but bis charger was thoroflgh-bred, and his mo? 
menta were ^blden. Ere midnight, he JigRl Reached the 
outposts of the enemy,* and was challenged by a sentinel. 
1 Who goes there ? ’ 

1 A Mend to Christendom.* 

‘ The word ? * • • 

‘ I have it not; nay, calmly. I am aloho, bat f am not 
unarmed. I do not know the word. I come from a "far 
country, and boar important tidings to* the great Hun- 
niades; conduct 140 to that chief.’ , 

.‘May I be crucified if I will,* responded the sentinel, 

• before I kndW*who and Vhat you* are. /Home, beep off*, 
unless you wish to try the effect of a Pol^h lance,' coin 
tinned the sentinel; * ’tis something, I assure yon, notf less 
awkward t^ian your.Greek fire, if Greek indeed yon be.* 

* My friend, you are, a fool,’ said Iskandef, ‘ but time is 
too precious to argue any longer.' So sayizjg, the Turkish 
commander dismounted, and taking np the brawny sentinel 
in bis arms with the greatest ease, threw him over his 
shoulder, and threatening the astounded soldier with hi. 
stant death if he struggled, covered* him with his pelisse, 
and entered tb® comp. # * * • * 

They approached a watch-fire, around which severe! 
solders were warming themselves. 

* 402 
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‘ Who goes tliere p ’ inquired a second Bentinel. 

‘ A friendtto Christendom,' answered Iskander. 

‘ The word P ’ * 

Iskander hesitated. 

‘ The word, or I'll let fly,’ said the sentinel, elevating his 
cross bow. ' 

‘ The Bridge of Buda,’ r instantly replied the terrified 
prisoner beneath the pelisse of Iskander. 

‘ Why < did you not answer before, then p ’ said one of the 
guards. , ' , ; 

‘ And why do you mock us by changing your voice ? ’ 
Said another. * Oorae,<get on with you, and no more jokes.' 

Iskander proceeded through a street of tents, in some of 
which wete lights, but all of which were silent. At length, 
he met the esquire bf a Polish knight returning from a 
convivial meeting, not a little elevated. 

°Who are yov-P ’ inquired Iskpjqler. 

11 am an esquire,* replied the gentlemau. 

**A shrewd man, T doubt not, who would make his for¬ 
tune,' replied Iskander. ‘ You must know great things 
have happened. Being on guard I have taken a prisoner, 
who has deep secrets tordiVulge to the Lord Hunniades. 
Thither, to his pavilion, I am now bearing 'him. But he is 
a stout barbarian, and almost too much for me. Assist me 
in carrying him to the” pavilion of Hunniades, and yoq 
shall have all the reward, and half the fame.' 

1 I i 

‘ Ton are a very civil spoken young gentleman,’ said tho 
esquire. ‘ I think I know your voice. Tour name, if I 
mistake not, is^Lookinski P ’ 

* A relative. We had a common ancestor.' 

•'I thought so. I know the Leckinskies ever by their 
voice. k I am free** to help you ’on the tenrA yon mention, 
all thg reward and Jbalf the ’Tis a strong bar¬ 

barian, Js it F We cannot cut 1 his throat, or it will not 
divulge. All the reward and half the fame I I will bb a 
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knight to-morrow. It seems a sort of fish, an£ has a 
smell.’ * . 

The esquire seized the shoulders of the prisoner, who 
would have spoken Iiad he not been terrified by the threats 
*. of Iskander, who, carrying the legs of the sentinel, allowed 
the Polish gentleman to lead the way tq the pavilion of 
Hunniades. Thither they soon arrived; and Iskander, 
dropping his burthen, gad leaving the prisoner without to 
the charge of his assistant, entered the pavilion of the 
General of the Hungarians. • 9 

He was stopped in a small outer apartment by an officer, 
who inquired his purpose, and to whom he repeated hi^ 
desire to see the Hungarian leader, without loss of time, 
on important business. The officer hesitated*; J>ut, sum¬ 
moning several guards,'left Iskander in their custody, add, 
stepping behind a curtain, disappeared. Iskander heard 
voices, but could distinguish no words. Soon the officer 
returned, and, ordering *th6 guardS to disarm and search 
Iskander, directed the Grecian Pnnce to follow hfcn. 
Drawing aside the curtain, Iskander mid his attendant 
entered a low apaftiqpnt of considerable size. It was hung 
with skins. A variety* of armpur and dresses were piled 
OA couches.* ^middle-aged mad, of majestic appearance, 
muffled in a pelisse of furs, with loifg chestnut hail*, and a 
cap of crimson velvet and ermine, Vf* 8 walking up and down # 
the apartment, and dictating some instructions to a persqp 
who was kneeling oifthe ground, and writing by the bright 
flame of a brazen lamp. The bright flame* of the blazing 
lamp fell full upon the face of the secrotazy* Iskander 
beheld a most beautiful woman. 

She looked up as Iskander entered. Her large dark 
ryes glanced through bis soul* Her raypn hair descended 
to her shoulders in many # curls on each side of hfer -face, 
and was‘braided with ^ things Vf imnteriBo peagjfl. A'tyottd 
ciqj of white fox-skin crowned,her whiter forehead. Her 
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features were very small, bat sharply moulded, and a deli¬ 
cate tint gave animation to her clear fair oheek. She 
looked up 4 as Iskander entered, with an air rather of 
curiosity than embarrassment. 

Hunniades stopped, and examined his visitor with a 
searching inquisition. 4 Whence come youl* inquired the 
Hungarian chieftain. 

1 From the Turkish oapip/ was the answer. 

4 An entoy or a deserter P* 

4 Neither/ 

4 What then P' 

4 4 convert/ 
h 4 Tour name?* ° 

4 Lord Hnnfyipdes/ said Iskander, 4 that' is for your 
private ear. I am unarmed, and” were I otherwise, the 
first knight df Obristendom can scarcely fear. I am 
one in birth and rank your equal; if not in fame, at 
least, I trust, in honom. My time is all precious: I con 
scarcely .stay herb while my horse breathes. Dismiss your 
attendant/ 

Hunniades darted a glance at his visitor which would 
have baffled a weaker brain, but Iskander stood the scru¬ 
tiny calm and undisturbed. 1 Go, Stanislaus,’ said the 
Vaivodc to the officer. ‘This*lady, sir,* Continued the 
chieftain, 4 is zdy daughter, and one from whom I have no 
'secrifts/ * 1 

Iskander bowed lowly as the officer -disappearfd. 

4 And now/*'said Hunniades, 4 to business. Tour pur¬ 
pose V 

4 I am a Grecian Prince, and a compulsory ally of the 
Modemin. In a word, my purpose here is to arrange a plan 
by which we may effect, aj; the same time^ yepr triumph, 
and my freedom.' 

4 J> whoqi, then, have I't^s honour of tpeslring?’ in* 
quiredHunniades. 
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* My name, great Hunniades, is perhaps not altogether 
•unknown to yon: they cell me IskaEuder.’ • 

‘What, the right arm of Amnrath, the Conqueror of 
Caramnnia, the flowir of Turkish chivalry P Do I indeed 
' behold that matchless warrior ? ’ exclaimed Hunniadea, 
and he held forth his hand to his guest, and ungirding 
his own sword, offered it to the Prince. * Iduna,’ con- 
* tinned Hunniades, to his daughter, * you at length behold 
Iskander.’ 

‘ My jay is great, sir,’ replied Iduna,"* if I indeed rightly 
understand that we may count the Prince Iskander a 
champion of the Cross.’ * • # 

Iskander took from his heart his golden crucifix, and ( 
kissed it before her. * This has been my» companion and 
consolation for long years, lady,’ §aid Iskander) ‘^ou, 
pci haps, know my mournful history, Hunniades. Hitherto 
my protended sovereign has not required me to bare jpy 
scimitar against my Christian brethren. § that hour, how¬ 
ever, has at length arrived, and it has decided m* to adbpt 
a line of conduct long meditated. Kagom Bey, who is 
aware of your necessities, the momeijb you commence your 
retieat, will attaok you. I shall command his left wing. 
In spite of*his # superior power apd position, draw up in 
array, and meet him with oonfidoneb. I pftppose, lit a con- 
vonient moment in the day, to withdraw •nrp troops^ an^ 
'with the Epirots hasten to my native country, and at onye 
raise the standard t>f indopenddneo. It is a bold measure, 
but Success is the child of Audacity. "We must assist 
eaoh other with mutual diversions. Single-handed it is in 
vain for me to commence a struggle, which, with all adven¬ 
titious advantages, will require the utmost exertion of 
energy, skill, tfid patience. • Bat if ^oipyelf and the King 
Uladisl&ns ocoupy the anqies of Amurath m Bulgaria, I 
am not ^without hopq dt ttftimate rtiecess, SiUKJO I lava to 
inspire me all the most urgent • interests of humanity, and 
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combai, at the bame time, for my God, my country, and 
my lawful crown/ * 

* Brave Wince, I pledge you my troth,' said Hunniades, 
coming forward and seizing his hand; 'and while Iskander 
and Hunniades live, they will never cease until they have 
achieved their great and holy end.’ * 

'It is a solemn compact/ said Iskander, ‘more sacred 
than if registered by all *tHe scribra of Christendom. Lady 
Iduna, your prayeis!' 

'They are ever with the champions of the Cross/ replied 
the daughter of Hunniades. She rose, thd large cloak m 
^whiih slio was enveloped fell from, her exquisite form. 
‘ Noble Iskander, this rosary is from the Hply Sepulchre,' 
continued Idusa; ' woar it for the sake and memory of that 
blessed Saviour who, died for our sins/ • 

O f 

Iskander held forth his arm and touched her delicate 
hand as he received the rosary, which, pressing to his lips, 
he placed round/us neck. 

Great Hunniades,' said the Grecian Prince, 'I must 
cross the mountains before dawn. Let me venturo to en¬ 
treat that we should hear to-morrow that the Christian 
camp is in retreat/ < 1 b 

' Let it oven he so,' said Iho Hupgarian, aftefysome t bought, 
t and msay to-mbrrow’/sun bring brighter days to Christen¬ 
dom/ And with these words terminated the brief and 
extraordinary visit of Iskander tq tlic Christian general. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Tfts intelligence pf the breaking np of the Christian camp, 
and,the retreat of* the Christian army, soon reached the 
Divan <>f Kayom Bey, who infin^diAtqJy snmmened Iskander 
to consult oxi the necessaiy operations. Tho chieftains agreed 
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that instant pars nit was indispensable, and soon the savage 
‘Hamas poured forth from its green bosom Berths of that 
light cavalry which was perhaps even a more fatal arm of 
the Turkish power Sian the famous Janissaries themselves. 

• They hovered on the rear of the retreating Christians, 
charged the wav&ring, captured the nnwfery. It was im- 
' possible to resist their sudden and impetuous movements, 
which rendered their escape as Secure as their, onset was 
overwhelming. Wearied length by the repeated assaults, 
Hunniades, who, attended by spme dhosen knights, had 
himself repaired to tbe*rear, gftve orders for tie army to 
halt and offer battle. s 9 « 

. Their pursers instantly withdrew to % distance, and < 
gradually forming into two divisions, aw&tbd th» arrival of 
the advancing army of the Turks. .The ^ioslemin d&mc 
lorward in fierce array, and with the sanguine courage in¬ 
spired by expected triumph. Very conspicuous was Iskwi- 
d"er bounding in his crimson vost upon hjs ebon steed, and 
waving his gleaming scimetar. • * 

The Janissaries charged, calling upon Allah! with an 
awful shout. The. Christian knights, invoking the Christian 
saints, received the Thrks at* the points of their lances. 
But many a*^bble lance wjts shivered that morn, and many 
a bold rider and worthy steed bit 'the dt^jb of ttiat field; 
borne down by the irresistible nrymbers their fierce ad« 
Versaries. Everywhere j»he balls and the arrows whistled 
through the air, aficl sometimes an isolated shrink heard 
amid the general clang, announced another victim to the fell, 
and mysterious agency of the Greek fire. • 

Hunniades, while he performed all the feats of an ap¬ 
proved warrior, watched with anxiety the disposition^ of 
the Turkish tyoops. Hithertof frorp t^s nature of their 
position bat a portion of bpth armies had interfere^ ift the 
contest, fend as yet IslfaAder fiad kept aloof. *But now*, as 
thq battle each instant raged with more fury, and as it was 
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cvidenfi'that ero long the main force of both armies must bo 
brought jnfco collision, ‘Hunniades, with a terrible suspense; 
watched whether the Grecian prince were willing or even 
capable of exocnting his plan. Without this fulfilment, the 
Christian hero could not conceal from himself that the day.' 
must be decided- against the Cross. 

In the meantime Iskander marked the course of events 
with not less eagerness than Huupiades. Already Karam 
Bey had more than once summoned him to bring the Epirote 
into action. He assented; but an hour passed away with¬ 
out changing his positions At length, more from astonish- 
monh than rage, the Tdrkish oommander sent his chief 
secretary Mousa himself to impress liis wishes upon his 
colleague^ and' uobtain some explanation of nis views and 
conduct. Mousa found Iskander surrounded by sopie of the 
principal Epirot nobles, all mounted on horseback, and 
standing calmly under a wide-spreading plane tree. The 
otief secretary bf Karatn Bey Was too skilful a courtier to 
permit his countenance to express his feelings, and he de¬ 
livered himself bf his mission rather as if he had comer to 
( 

request advice, than ip communicate p reprimand. 

* Your master is a wise man Mousa,’ replied Iskander; 

‘ but even Earauq Bey mdy bo mistaken. He deems that a 
battle is not to»be won by loitering under a shadowy tree. 
Now I differ with him, and I even mean to win this day by 
such' a piece of truanoy. However,' it may certainly now 
be time for more aotive wbrk. You Smile encouragement, 
good Mousa. 'Giorgio, Demetrius, to your duly! ’ 

At these words, two stout Epirots advanced to the un¬ 
fortunate secretary, seized and bound him and placed him, 
on horseback before one of their comrades. 

s Now all who ]qve their i*country follow pv* I * exclaimed 
Iskaad&r. So saying, and at the head of five thousand 
horsemen, Iskander quitted fhetfieM^t a rapid pace. 
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.CHAPTER VL 

>' With incredible celerity Iskander and bis cavalry dashed 
over the plains of Roumelia, and never halted} except for 
short and hurried intervals of rest and repose, until they 

* had entered the mountainous borders of Epirus, and were 

within fifty miles of its capital, Croia! On the eve of 
entering the kingdom of his fathers, fykander ordered his 
guards to produce the djpef secretary of KaranuBey. Ex. 
hausted with fatigue, ve±ation, and terror, the discongolato 
Mousa was led forward. • • 

< Cheer up, Worthy Mousa! * said Iskandqr,4ying his length 
on the oreen turf. * W&havo had a sharp ride; but I doubt 
not we shall soon find ourselves, by the blessing of God, in 
good quarters. There is a city at band which they call 
Qroia, and in which once, ns the -rumour runs, the soifbf 
my father should not have had to go seek for anentranpe. 
No matter. Methinks, worthy Mousa, thou art the only 
man in our society ( that can sign thy ndme. Come now, 
write me an ordeg, signed Karam I?qy to the governor of 
this said city, for its delivery np to the valiant champion of 
the Crescent, 9 Islkander, and thou shalt ridp in fhtpre at a 
pace more suitable to a secretary.’ J 

• The worthy Mousa drambled himself to the ground} anc? 
then taking his writing Aatcrials from his girdle, guscribdd 
the desired order, and delivered it to Iskander, who, glancing 
at the inscription, pushed it into his vest. 

1 1 shall proceed at once to Croia, with a few friends,’ said 
Iskander; ’do you, my hold companions, follow me this eve 
in various parties, and in 'various routes. At dead of 4ho 
second night, collect in silence beford th.fr gates of Gjroia! ’ 

Thus .speajring, called for Ids now refreshed 

charger, and accompanied by two hundred horsemen, bade 
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farewel 1 for a brief period to his troops, and soon having 
crossed th^monntains, descended into the fertile plains of 
hJpirns. 

When the sun rose in the morning, Iskander and his 
friends beheld at the further end of the plain a fine city 
shining in the light. It was surrounded ‘with lofty turretcd 
walls flanked by square towers, and was built upon a gentle 
eminence, which gave it'a‘majestic appearanoe. Behind it 
rose a lpfifcy range of purple mountains of picturesque form, 
and the highest pdaks qapped with snow. A noble lake, 
from which troops of wildfowl occasionally 4 rose, expanded 
^ike U sheet of silver 4 on one side of the city. The green 
breast of the contiguous hills sparkled with yvhite houses. 

* Behold Croia 0 ! 1 exclaimed Iskander. ‘ Our old fathers 
coiAd choose q site, comrades. We shall seo whether they 
expended their time and treasure for strangers, or their own 
Hff*d.’ So saying he spurred his horse, and with panting 
hearts and smil/ng faces, Iskander and his company had 
soon arrived in the vicinity of tho city. 

The city was surrounded by a beautiful region of corn¬ 
fields and fruit-trees. r The road was arched with the over¬ 
hanging boughs. <The birds chirped on every spray. It was 
a blithe and merry morn. Islander plucked a bunch 1 of 
olives as he cantered along. * Dear friends,’ he said, look¬ 
ing found witlf an inspiring smile, ‘let us gather our first 
harvest! ’ And, thereupon, each putting forth his rapid 
hand, seized, as he rushecl by, the oiftblem of* possession, 
and following the example of his leader, placed it in his 
cap. * 

They arrived at the gates of the city, which was strongly 
garrisoned; and Iskander, followed by his train, galloped up 
the height of the citadel. Alighting from hr*s horse, he was 
ushehMy into the divan of tho governor, an ancient Pacha, 
who* received* the conqueror oft Caramania with all the re¬ 
spect that became so illnstrious a champion of the Crescent. 
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After ( lie usual forms of ceremonious hospitality, Ifdcander, 
with a courteous air, presented him the order fog delivering 
up the citadel; and the old Pacha, resigning himself to the 
loss of his post with Oriental submission, instantly de¬ 
livered the keys of the citadel and town to Iskander, and 
requested permission immediately to quit the scene of his 
Jate command. 

(Quitting the citadel, Iskander how proceeded though the 
vhole town, and in the afternoon reviewed the Turkish gar- 
in the great square,, As the lpte governor was anxious 
*196 quit Croia that very dqy, Iskahfler insisted on°a conside¬ 
rable portion of the garrison accompanying him as a griiari^ 
of .honour, an^ returning the next morning.^ The rest he 
divided in several quarters, and placed thtf gates in charge 
of his own companions. t * 

At midnight the Epirots, faithful to their orders, arrived 
and united beneath the walls of the city, and after inter¬ 
changing the signals agreed* npon, the gates were opened. 
A large body instantly marched and secured tho citadel. 
The rest, conducted by appointed leaders, surrounded the 
Turks in their quarters. And suddenly, in the noon of 
night, in that great city, arose, a olang*so dreadful that 
pebple leapt from their sleep “and 'stared with stupor. 
Instantly the terrace of every housd blazed^ with torches/ 
and it became as light as day. Trpops of aimed men were 0 
charging down the s^re^ts, brandishing their scimptaig 
and yataghtins, and 9 ixclaiming,° c The Cross, the dross!* 

4 Liberty! * ‘ Greece ! * * Iskander and Epirus! * The towns¬ 
men recognised their countrymen by iheir 3 language and 
their dress. * The name of Iskander acted as a spell. They 
stopt not to inquire. A magic sympathy at once persuaded 
them that this great man had, ky the^grqqp of Heaven, re¬ 
curred to the creed and country of his fathers. And ^ every 
townsmab, seizing th# beajrest weapon, witfc a spirit, of 
patriotic frenzy, rushed into the streets, crying out, * The 
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Crow, the Cross! Liberty! Greece 1 Iskander end Epirus l* 
Ay! even the women lost all womanly fears, and stimulated 
instead of soothing the impulse of their masters. They 
fetched them arms, they held the torches, they sent them 
forth with vows and prayers and imprepations, their chil¬ 
dren clinging to their robes, and repeating with enthusiasm, 
phrases which they could npt comprehend. 

“The Talks fought with the desperation of men who feel 
that the) are hotrayed, and mt&t be victims. The sm*^ 
and isolated bodies wen? ^ soon massacred, t all with ~*^ e * 
steely for at this time, although some of the terrible inven¬ 
tions of modem warfare were introduced, their q^e was not 
general. Tho'cijadel, indeed, was fortified f with cannon; 
but'the greater part of the soldiery * trusted to their crooked 
swords and their unelrmg javelins. The main foifoe of the 
Turkish garrison had been quartered in an old palace of 
tBb archbishop; situate in the xpiddle of the city on t a 
slightly rising and open ground, a massy building of rnstio 
stone, here the Turks, although surrounded, defended 
themselves desperately, using their cross bows with terrible 
effect, and hither^the rest of the cifjr bfeing now secured, 
Iskander himself repaired to achieve its complete deliver¬ 
ance. , t ’ c f “ • 

The Greeks r had endeavoured to carry the principal en¬ 
trance of the palace by &ain force, Vut the strength of the 
pbrtal hfid resisted their utmost Czertipns, and the arrows 
of the besieged had at length forced them to retire to a dis¬ 
tance. Jskander directed that two pieces of oannon should 
be drftggqd down iiopi the citadel, and then J&ye&igamst 
the entrance. In tha^neantime, he ordered irnmeab# piles 
of* damp faggots to be lit before the building, the smoke of 
which owe vented*' €he*besieged from takingf 1 any aim. The 
ardourbf the people was so gredt that the caapou^fere soon 
served Against the palace, ancf thetf effects WeA speedily 
remarked. The massy pbrtal shock.« a* few blows of the 
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tyitteriug mm, and it fell. The Turks sallied forth, wore 
received with a shower of Greek fire, and dri$m in with 
agonising yells. Some endeavoured to escape from the 
• the windows, said were speared or out down; some appeared 
wringing their hfrnda in despair upon the terraced roof. 
Suddenly the palace was announced to be on fire. A tall 
'white blueish Hams darted up frpm a cloud* of smoke, and 
soon, as if by magic, the whole back of the building wfa 
oncompassed with rising tdngues of red and ragiflg fight. 
Amid a Babe^ of shrinks, and, shouts, and cheers, and 
prayers, and curses, the *roof of the paloco fell in* with a 
Crash, whioh produced amid the besiegers an awfuf and 
momentary silence, but in an instant they started from 
their strange inactivity,mnd rushing forward, lea£t into tho 
smoking ruins, and at the same time completed the massacre 
and achieved their freedom. 


. .gHAPTER VIJ. * 

At break of dawd Isk&nder scat couriers throughout all 
Epirus, azmoiylaiug the fal] of Croia, and that he had raised 
the standard of independence in his ancieflj oountfy. He 
also despatched a trusty messenger to Fringe Nice^s a(• 
Athens, and to the gre&t«Hunniades. The people were ao 
excited throughout hll Epirus, at this great and nnthought- 
of intelligence, that they simultaneously rose in all the open < 
country, and massacred the Turks, and the towns were only 
restrained in a forced submission to Amurath, by the strong 
garrisons of the Sultan. # 

Hew Iskander was very enribns to effect the removal of 
these garrisons without loss of time, in order that f Amu. 
rath sen! a gfreai power against him, as be expeeted^he 
tyvaefing army might hdve nothing to rely upon bat it* own 
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force, and that his attention might not in any way be di¬ 
verted ftwn^effecting tfieir overthrow. Therefore, as soon' 
ns his troops had rested, and he hod formed his new recruits 
into some order, which, with their willing spirits, did not 
demand many days, Iskander set out from Croia, at the 
head of twelve thousand men, and marched against the 
sti oug city of Pptrella, meeting in his wav the remainder of . 
thp gamson of Croia on their retufii, who surrendered 
themselves to him at discretion. Petrella was only one 

•w, * 

day's march from Qroia, and when, Iskander arrived there 
lie lequestdii a conference ‘vfrith the* governor, and told his 
tple sy -well, representing the late overthrow of the Turks 
by Hunuiados, and the incapacity of Amuiath at present to 
1 olieve liiip, {hat the Turkish commander agreed to deliver 
up the place, and leaye the conntry with his troops, par¬ 
ticularly as the alternative of Iskander to these easy terms 
was ever conquost without quarter. And thus, by n happy 
mixture of audacity and adroitness* the march of IskandeV 
throughout Epirus was rather like a triumph than a cam¬ 
paign, the Tnrkislj garrisons imitating, without any excep¬ 
tion,’"the conduct of their comrades at Petrella, and dreading 
the fate of their oomrades At the Capital. In less than a 
month Iskander returned 'to 'Epiyus, having'delivered th*o 
whole country from tin? Moslem yoke. 

^ Hitherto Iukander had beard nothing either of Hunniades 
or Nicffius. He learnt, therefore, fit'll great interest, as he * 
passed through the gates &f the city,* that tlie 4 Prince of 
Athens hod arrived at Croia the preceding eve, and also 
that his messenger had returned from the Hungarian camp. 
Amid the acclamations of an enthusiastic people, Iskander 
once more ascended tho citadel of Croia. Nicaens received 
liim at the gate. Jgkapder sprang from his Jaorse, and em¬ 
braced Ejp friend. Hand in hand^ and followed by their re¬ 
spective trains, they entered theifo&rpss palace. * 

* Dear friend,' said Iskander, when they were once more 
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alone, 4 yon soo wo were right not to despair. Two •months 
have scarooly elapsed since wo parted without^* prospect, 
or with the most gloomy one, and now we are m a fair way 
of achieving all that we can desire. Epirns is free! ’ 

‘ I came to claim my share in its emancipation,' Baid 
Niccous, with a smile, ‘ bat Iskander is another Caesar!' 

‘You will have many opportunities yqt> believe me, 
Nicteus, of proving youi* courage and yonr patriotism,’ i«- 
]>lied Iskander; ‘Amurath,will never allow thisjjffair to 
oass over in this quiet iqanner. J did hot commence this 
struggle without a conviction th&t it would domand all the 
energy and patience of a long life, l^sliall bo rewarded if k 
leave freedom as an heritage to my countrymen; but for 
the rest, I feel tfiat I bid farewell to every jo/oflife, (accept tho 
ennobling consciousness of performings nobig duty. ln*tho 
meantime, Junderstand a messenger awaits me here from the 
great Hunniades. Unless that shield of Christendom mabfc- 
tafn himself in liis preserft position, our djpuce of nltimalo 
security is feeble. With his constant diversion in Rilgayfa, 
we may contrive here to struggle into success. Yon some¬ 
times laugh at my siuiguine temper,•Nicrous. To say tho 
truth, I am more serene Than sanguine, and was never more 
cofiscious of .strength qf my opponent-than now, when 
it appears that I have beaten him. Hdtyc! the* peopled 

cheer. I love the people, Niceeus, jwho are flvgr influenced • 
Gy genuine and gcnerous.feelings. They cheer as if they 
had once nfore gairifecl a country. Alas ! they little know 
what they must endure even at the best. Nay! look not 
gloomy; we liavo done great things, and Svill do more. 
Who waits without there P Demetrius ! Call the messenger 
from Lord Hunniades.' # 

An Epirot bearing a silken packet *va#«now introduced, 
which he delivered to Iskander. Reverently touch^ig'the 
hand of his chieftain, the messenger then ki&seddiis own and 
. • i> d • 
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withdrew. Iskander broke the seal, and drew forth a letter 
from the silken cover. 

1 So! this is well! ’ exclaimed the prince, with great 
animation, as he thrfew his quick eye over the letter. * As I 
hoped and decided, a most complete victory. Karam Bey 
himself a prisoner, baggage, standards, great guns, treasure. 
Brave soldier of the Cross*! (may J prove so !) Your per- 
feotly-doVised movement (poh, poh!) Hah! what is this ?* 
excloimSd Iskander turning pale; his lip quivered, his eyo 
looked dim. He walked, to an arched window. His com¬ 
panion, who supposed that he was reading, did not disturb 
him. * 

‘ Poor, poor’ Hunniades! ’ at length exclaimed Iskander, 
Bhajring fiis hoad. ' ^ 

* What of himP’ inquired Nicmus, quickly. 

‘ The sharpest accident of war 1 ’ replied Iskander. ‘ It 
quite clouds mfy spirit. * We must forget these things, wo 
must forget. Epirus! he is not a patriot who can spare a 
thought from thee. And yet, so young, ao beautiful, so 
gifted, so worthy of a hero! when I saw her by her great 
father’s side, shagmghis toils, aiding his councils, supplying 
his necessities, methought I gazed upon a ministering ang*l! 
.upon—t*—’ n ' 

1 Stop, stop in mercy’s name, Iskander! * exclaimed Niceens, 
in d very agitated tone. * What it all this P Surely no, 
surely not, surely Iduna—*—* *o , 

‘’Tisshel’ 4 f 

* Head P ’ explaimod Nicieus, rushing up to his companion, 

and seizing his arm. " 

* Worse, much worse! * 

‘God of Heaven!’ exclaimed the yotyig prince, with 
almost a frantic aor. ‘Tell me all, tell mo all! This sus¬ 
pense fires fay brain* Iskaa<?er,*you know, not what this 
woman is to me: the sole object of my being, the bane the 
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blessing of my Efb! Speak, dear friend, speak! J^beseoch 
yon! Where is Iduna P ’ 

1 A prisoner to the»Turk/ 

• ( * Iduna a prisoner to the Tnrk. I'll not believe it! Why 

do we wear swords? Where’s chivalry P Jduna, a prisoner 
to the Turk I f Tis -false. It cannot he. Iskander, you are 
a coward I I am a coward! All ore cowards 1 A prisoner 
to the Turk! Iduna! What, the Bose of Christendom 1 
has it been plucked by such a htrbane<j dog as Aftiurath P 
Farewell, Epigus! Farewell, cJ^S&ic Athens! • Farewell, 
bright fields of GreeCfe, and dreams that macle yhem 
brighter I The sun of all my joy aiffi, hope is set, and set 
for ever 1 ’ • , • • 

So saving, Nimbus, tefering his liair and garments, fjjmg 
himself upon the floor, and hid his fade in lift robes. 

Iskander paced the room with a troubled step and 
thoughtful brow. Aften seme minutes he* leant down*6y 
the Prince of Athens, and endeavoured to’consolejrim. • 

‘ It is in vain, Iskander, it is in \ am,' said Niceras. * * I 
wish to die/ . # * • 

‘ Wore I a favoprecl Jover, in such a ^situation,’ replied 
Tskouder, ‘ I should scarcely consider death my duty, unless 
the sacrifice dF myself predbrved my«mistre#s/ • 0 

‘ Hah! ’ exclaimed Nicosus, starting frqpb. the ground. 
«*Do you conceive, theft, the possibility of resdhing hexf?' 

‘ If she live, sheds a prisoner in the Seraglio at Adria- 
uople. Tou are as gopd a judge as myself Of the prospect 
that awaits your exertions. It is, without c^oubi, a difficult' 
adventure, but such, methinks, as a Christian knight should 
scarcely Bhuu/ 

‘To horse,’ exclaimed Nipoei^i, ‘To horso—— And yet 
-what can I do r Were sho in any otter*place bat tjle capi- 
tal I might rpscue her Uy fyree, but* in the Impart of Jheir 
empire, it is impossible. Is thege no ransom that can tempt 

a d a 
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the Turk ? My principality would rise in the balance beside 
this jewel/ ^ 

1 That were scarcely wise, and certainly not jnst,’ replied 
Iskander; * bnt ransom will be of no avail. Hiumiades has 
already offered to restore Karam Bey, and all the prisoners 
of rank, and thef chief trophies, and Amnrath lias refused to 
listen to an'* terms. The truth is, Idnna has found favour 

C 1 

in the eyep of his son, the young Mahomed ’ 

* Holy d Virgin! hast thou no pity on this Christian maid?’ 
orelaimed Nicrous.' ‘ The young - Mahomed i Shall this 

licentious infidel-ah ! 'Iskander, dear, Sear Iskander, 

l on {/ho have so much wisdom, and so much courage, you 
who can devise all things, and daie all things, help mo, 
help me ;*on my knees I do beseech you, take up tins trying 
canSe of foul oppresrion, and for the sake of all'yon love 
and reverence, your creed, your country, and pcrchouco 
year friend, letjronr great genius, like some solemn angel, 
haste to the rescue of the sweet Idnna, and save her, save 
lior 1 ’ ° 

‘£$ome thoughts like these wore rising in my mind when 
nrBt I spoke,’ replied'Iskander * This is a better cno, far 
more becoming princes than boyish tears, and all the out¬ 
ward misery of woe, a tattered ‘garment ard dishevelled 
locks. Come, Kiceus, we have to struggle with a mighty 
•fortune. Lot us be fum as Fate itself/ 


f CHAPTER VIII. 

Immediately after his interview with Niceeus, Iskander 
summoned some of the chief citizens of Croia to the citadel, 
and submitting t*>, them hi& arrangements £>t the adminis¬ 
tration [of Epirus, announced the^ necessity of his instant 
departure fix* a short interval y and* the samfi evening, eic 
the moon had risen, himself and the Prince of Athens 
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quitted tho city, and proceeded in.tho direction df Adria- 
noplc. They traveUed with great rapidity until^tliey reached 
a small town upon frontiers, where they halted for one 
day. Here, in the bazaar, Iskander purchased for himself 
’ the dress of an Armenian physician. In his long dark 
robes, and large round cap of black wool, his face and 
hands stoinod, and his beard .and mustathios shaven, it 
seemed impossible that ho could be recognised. NicaSns 
was habited as his page/in a dress of coarse sed cloth, 
sitting tight to his forfti, with jb«red cap, withjb long blue 
tassel. Ho carried a large bag qpntaining drugs, home sur¬ 
gical instruments, and a few books. • In this guise, af sodh 
as the gates were open on the morrow, Iskander, mounted * 
on a small mule, and STicmus on a large donke^, the two 
Princes‘commenced the pass of the mountaiinous range, an 
arm of tho Balkan which divided Epirus from Roumelia. 
a ‘ I broke the wind of thq finest jeharger in all Asia whfcn 
I last ascended these mountains,’ said Iskander; * I hype 
this day's journey may be accepted as a sort of atonement. 

* Faith! there is little doubt I am th6 best mounted of 
the two,’ said NiCceii^. ^ ‘However, I hope wo shall return 
at a sharpen pace.’ ’ . 

‘How can»e*it, my Nicams,’ sayl Iskander, ‘£hat you 
never mentioned to me the name of Idunsv when wo were 
.at Athens. I little supposed when I made my sudden visit 
to Hunniades, thatj^ wan about.to appeal to so fair a hoSt. 
She is a rarely gifted lady.’ • • 

‘ I knew of her being at the camp as little as yourself,’ • 
replied the Prince of Athens, * and for the rest, the tmth is, 
Iskander, there are some slight crosses in our loves, which 
Time, I hope, will fashion rightly.’ So saying Niceus 
pricked on his^donkey, and* flung his stifck at a bird which 
was perched on the bragclf o(a tree,, Iskander did not re¬ 
sume a topic to whidh liid^ companion seemdft disincHhed. 
Their journey was tedious. Towards nightfall they reached 
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the summit of the usual track: and as the descent was 

l* 

difficult, ^hey were obliged to rest until daybreak. 

On the morrow they had a magnificent yiew of the rich 
plains of Roumelia, and in the extromo distance, the great 
city of Adrianople, its cupolas and minarets blazing and 
sparkling in the sun. This glorious prospect at once re¬ 
vived all their, energies, It seemed that the moment of 
peril and pf ffitp had arrived. They pricked on their sorry 
steeds; ^and on the moaning of the next day presented 
themselves at the gates of the city. The thorough know¬ 
ledge which Iskander possessed pf the Turiasb character 
cvbtaiuod them an entquice, which was at one time almost 
doubtful, from, the irritability and impatience of Nicfflus. 
They repaired to a caravapsera of good repute in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of thp seraglio; and having engaged their rooms, 
the Armenian physician, attended by his page, visited seve¬ 
ral of the neighbouring coffee-houses, announcing, at the 
same time, his arrival, his profession, and his skill. 

4s Iskander felt pulses, examined tongues, and distributed 
drugs and charms, ho listened with interest and amusement 
to the conversation of'which he himself was often the hero. 
He found that the'Turks had not yet recovered from their 
consternation at Lis audacity aniji success, *l' ( hey were stdl 
Wondering, and If possible more astounded than indignant, 
ffbe jpoliticiaps* of the coffee-houses^ ohiefly consisting of 
Janissaries, were loud in their nuumurs. The popularity 
of Amurath had vanished before the tnumph of Hunniades, 

. and the rise of Iskander. 

< But Allah bos in some instances favoured the fiptbfhV 
remarked Iskander; ‘1 heard in my travels of your having 
captured a great princess of the Giaours. 1 

* God is great l^tsaid an 'elderly Turk with a long white 

beard* 1* The Hakim congratx^atos Jhe faithftU because they 
have taken a'woxnan! ’ * 1 * 

* Hot so merely,* replied Iskander; * I heard, the woman 
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^was a princess. If so, the people gf Franguestan*will pay 
any ransom for their great women; and by gjyiifg up this 
fair Giaour yon may. free many of the faithful/ 

* Masballah!' said onothor ancient Turk, sipping bis 
1 coffee. 1 The Hakim speaks wisely.’ 

* Hay I murder my mother! ’ exclaimed a young Japis- 

sary, with great indignation. # * But this is the very thing 
that makes me wild ag&nst Amurath. Is not this princess 
a daughter of that accursed Giaodr, that dog of cjpgs, Han- * 
niftdos P hud has he not offered dbr her ransoip our brave • 
Karam Bey himself ancthis chosen warriors P and has not 
Amurath said nay P And why has he said nay P Blcauio 
his son, the prince Mahomed, instead of fighting against * 
the Giaours, has looked upon one of their women, and has 
become % Mejnoun. Pab! May I murder cay mother, but 
if the Giaours were in full march to the city, I’d not 
fight. And let him tell tjws to Jho Cadi* who dares ;*for 
there are ten thousand of ns, and wo have sworn byjho 
Kettle, but we will not fight for Giaours, or thos& whojove 
Giaours!* * • 

* If you mean the', ’Ah, about going to the Cadi,* said the 
chief eunuqjh of llahomed, who .was standing by, c let me 
tell you I am ifo tale-be&ver, ^ud sporn to do an jmmanly 
act. The young prince con beat tbe Giaonrs without tfie 

, aid of those who aro # noisy enough in a coffee-house,•when 
they are c^uiet enough in the fi^ld. And, for tho rest of the 
business, you may all ease your hearts; for the Frangy • 
princess yon talk of is pining away, and will soon die. The* 
Sultan has offered a hundred purses of gold to any one who 
cures herj but the gold will never be counted by tho Has- 
nodar, or I will double it.* • 

* Tiy your fortune, Hakim,' said ssteiftf laughing loungers 
to Iskapder., 

‘Allah has strickeh th/Frangy princess,* said (fid 
Thrk with,a w^fte beard. 
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* He Will strike all Groours/ said his ancient companion, 
sipping his qoffee. ‘ ’Tis so written. 1 

‘ Well! I do not like to hear of women slaves pining to 
death/ said the young Janissary, in a softened tone, 1 par¬ 
ticularly when they are young. Amurath should have 
ransomed her, or he might have given her to one of his 
uflficers, or any young fellow that had particularly distin¬ 
guished himself/ And so, twirling his mustachios, and 
flinging etawn his piastre, the yohng Janissary strutted out 
of the cofl'ef-house. ' 

4 When we were young,\said the r old Turk with the whito 
lizard to his companion, shaking his head, ( when we were 
young-* • « 

4 We conquered Anatolia, and nevor opened our mouths/ 
rejoined his coifcpanioi. * 

4 1 never offered an opinion till 1 was sixty,' said the old 
Tifihe ; * and then it was one which hod bepn in onr family 
for/i century/ * 

4 Ho wonder Hmmiades carries everything before him/ 
said his companion. 

4 And that accursed Iskander/ said the old man. 

C % 

The chief eunuch, finishing his vase of sherbet, moved 
away. The Armenian physician 'followed hinrc 


CHAPTER IX*. 

The chief eunuch turned into a burial-ground, through 
which a way led, by an avenue of cypress-trees, to the 
qnatrter of the Seraglio. The Armenian physician, accom¬ 
panied by bis page, Tolfowod him. 

* Noble sir !J said the Armenian physician; / may I tres¬ 
pass tor a moment on your lordship's attention P* 

1 Worthy Hakim, is it yon P' replied the chief eunuch, 
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‘ burning rouml with an encouragingtsmile of courteous con* 
iVscension, ‘ your pleasure ? 1 * 

'I would speak te you of important matters/ said the 
a physician. 

The eunuch carelessly seated himself on a richly-carved 
tomb, and crossing his legs with on air of pleasant supc- 
'nority, adjusted a fine emerald £hat sparkled on his finger, 
and bade the Hakim address him without hesitation. * 

‘ I am a physician/ said \ho Armenitui. 

The eunucl^nodded. m 

'And I heard your lotfdship ins the coffee-house* mention 
that the Sultan, our Rubliino Master, hud offered a ruffi 
reward to any one who could effect the cuir of a favourite * 
captive/ * 9 

1 No loss a reward than one hundifed pn Aes of gold/ re¬ 
marked the eunuch. 1 The reward is proportioned to life 
exigency of iho case. Believe me, worthy Hif, it is desporifA.' 

* With mortal moons/ replied the Armdhian ; ‘ but I pos¬ 

sess a talisman of magical inflnence, which no disorder can 
resist. I would faip try its efficacy.' * • 

* This is not flip first talisman that lips been offered us, 
worthy doctor,' said the eunuch, emiling incredulously. 

* But the ffrst that has t>een< offered on ijjiese teigns,' said 
the Armenian. c Let me cure the captive 4 *and of the one 
’hundred purses, a moiety shall belong to yourself. Ay ! bT> 
confident I of R&ccesl, that I deem it no hazard to com¬ 
mence onr contract by this surety.' And* so saying, tlio * 
Armenian took from his finger a gorgeoug carbuncle, and* 
offered it to the eunuch. The worthy dependant of the 
Seraglio had a great taste in jewellery. He examined the 
stone with admiration, and placed it on his finger with 
complacency. 1 1 require no inducemSnts to proifiote the 
interests of science, and t^e ^purposes of chanty/ sahl the 
eunuch, with a patronising air. 1 'Tin assuredly a pretty . 
atone, and, *as the memorial of an ingenious stranger, whom 
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I respect, I shall, with pleasure, retain it. Ton were saying^ 
something afacmt a talisman. Are yon serious ? I doubt 
not that there are means which might obtain yon the 

desired trial: but the Prince Mahomed is as violent when 

* * 

displeased or disappointed as munificent when gratified. ‘ 
Cure this Christian captive, and we may certainly receive 
the promised purses: fail, and your head will as assuredly > 
ha flung ujto the Seraglio moat, to day nothing of my own.* 

‘Mosl^noble sir!* said the physician, *I am willing to 
undertake the experiment on the terms yon mention. Best 
assured that tho patient, If alive, £nnst, with this remedy, 
speecEly recover. Ton marvel! Believe me, had you wit- 
r nessed the gur^s which it has already effected, you would 
only wonder at it& otherwise incredible influence.’ 

‘ Tou have tdhe advantage,’ replied the eunuch? * of ad¬ 
dressing a man who has seen something of the world. I 
travel every yegr to Anatolia with the Prince Mahomed. 
Were I a narrowminded bigot, and had never been five 
milqp frofb. Adrianople in the whole course of my life, I 
migj^t indeed be sceptical. But I am a pation of soienco, 
and have heard of talismans. How much might this ring 
weigh, think yon P” f * * 

4 1 have heard it spoken of as^ carbuncle $f uncommon 
size,’ replied the* Armenian. 

• 4 'Vjfhere did yon say yon lodged, EJakim ?’ € 

• 4 At the Khan of Bedreddin.’ • 

4 A very proper dwelling. Well, we'skall see. * Have you 
r moro jewels P I might, perhaps, pAt you in the way of 
parting with softie at good prices. The Khan of Bedreddin 
is very conveniently situated. I may, perhaps, towards 
evening, taste your coffee at the Khan of Bedreddin, and 
we will talk of this^aid talitnjan. AliaJf be with you, 
worthy Hqjriml’ The eunuph* nodded, not without en- 
coumgemenVand went his wajfy * 

4 Anxiety alone enabled me to keep fny cqnnWlam*- , 
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'gaid Nicaros. 1 A patron of science, forsooth I Of all the 
insolent, shallow-brained, rapacious coxcombs • * 

‘Hush, my friend!’ said Iskander, with a smile. *Tho 
chief eunuch of the heir apparent of the Turkish empire is 
a far greater man than a poor prince, or a proscribed rebel. 
This worthy can* do our bnsiness, and I trust will. Ho 
clearly biteB, and a richer bait will, perhaps, secure him 
In the meantime, wo zrftist be patient, and remember whose 
destiny is at stake.' 


CHAPTER X. 

Tile chipf eunuch did not keep tho adventurous companions 
long in suspense; for, before tho muezzin had announced 
the close of day from the minarets, he had reached the 
Khan of Bedreddin, anfl inquired for the Armenian phy¬ 
sician. 

‘ We have no time to lose,’ said the eipraoh to Iskander. 

‘ Bring with you whatever you may require, and follow 
me.' 

* The eunhch, led the way, Iskander and Nicaeus main¬ 
taining a respectful dismnefl. After proceeding down 
several streota, they arrived at jthe burial-ground, wherp 
* they had conversed ifl the morning; and mien they h^ul 
entered this more tired spot* the eunuch fell back, and t 
addressed his companion. * ^ 

* Now, worthy Hakim,’ he said, 1 if you deceive me, I 
will never patronize a man of science again. I found an 
opportunity of speaking to the Prince this afternoon of 
your talisman^and he has taken frpm^giy representations 
such a fancy for its immediate proof, that I found it -quite 
impossible tft postpone it? frial erfen until to-morro^r. I 
mentioned the terms. I told the Prinoe your life wa$ the 
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pledge/ X said notliing^f tlio moiety of tho reward, worthy* 
Hakim. 1 T^iat is an affair between ourselves. I trust to 
your honour, and I always act thus wHh men of science.' 

1 1 shall not disgrace my profession or your confidence, 
rest assured,’ replied Iskander. ‘And am I to see tho 
captive this nigfit P ' 

' I doubt it not. Are you prepared ? We might, per-' 
haps, gaiura little time, if very necessary.’ 

1 By no means, sir; Truth is fever prepared.' 

Tims conversing, they passed through tho burial-ground, 
and approached some high, broad< walls, forming a terrace, 
and planted with young sycamore trees. The eunuch 
tapped, with hie silver stick, at a small gate, which opened, 
and admitted them into a garden,* full of large clumps of 
massy shrubs. ••Through these a winding walk led lor some 
way, and then conducted them to an open lawn, on which 
wu/b situate a vast and irregular building. As they ap¬ 
proached the pilty a young man of impeiious aspect rushed 
forward from a gate, and abruptly accosted Iskander. 

* Are yon the Armenian physician P ' he inquired. 

Iskander bowed assent. 

* Have you got your talisman ? You know the termR P 
Cure this Christian gj?l and yeu shall name your own 
reward; fail, and I shall olaim your forfeit head.' 

‘ The terms ore well understood, r inighty Prince,' said 
Iskander, for tho young man was no lqss a personage than 
the son of Amui&th, and future conqueror of Constantinople; 

1 but I am confident there will be no necessity for the 
terror of Christendom claiming any other heads than those 
of his. enemies.’ 

‘eKaflis will conduct you at once to your patient,’ said 
Mahonasd. ‘ For 'toySelf, I ^ cannot rest until I know the 
result of your visit. I, shall grahder about tljese gardens, 
and 1 'destroy the flowers which 1 is the only pleasure now 
loft me.' - 
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Kaflis motioned to his companions to advance, and they 
'tutored the Seraglio. • 

At the end of a long gallery they come to a^jgreat portal, 
which Kaflis opened, and Iskander and Nicoaua for a moment 
* supposed that they had arrived at the chief hall of the 
Tower of Babel, *but they found the shrill din only pro- 
» ceeded from a large company of women, wly> were employed 
in distilling the rare afar of the jasmine flower. # All tli#ir 
voices ceased on the entrance of* the strangers, if by a 
miracle ;"but when they had exagiined’them, and observed 
that it was dhly a physician and his boy, their awe, or 
their surprise, disappeared; and *they crowded tvxxi*! 
Iskander, sogie holding out their wrists^ others lolling, 
out their tongues, and jomc asking questions, which per¬ 
plexed (dike the skill and the modesty of tjie adventurous 
dealer in magical medicine. The annoyance, however, was 
not of groat duration, for Kaflis so bolajxmred their Jgir 
shoulders with his ofRchil baton, that fchey instantly re¬ 
treated with precipitation, uttering violent shfioks, c and 
bestowing on the eunuch so many titles, iibat Iskander and 
his page were quite astounded at the intuitive knowledge 
which the imprisoned* damsels possessed* of that vocabulary 
ot abuse, whjfck is in general mastered only by tlie experi¬ 
ence of active existence. % * • 

Quitting this chamber, the eunuch and* his companion# 
ascended a lofty staircase. They halted at length before^ a 
door. * Tflis is the"ch amber of the tower,’ said thfeir guide, , 
•and here we shall find the fair captive.' fie knocked, the a 
door was opened by a female slave, and Iskander and 
Nicams, with an anxiety they coaid with difficulty conceal, 
were ushered into a small but sumptuous apartment. * In 
the extremity was a recess covered ^th a liglij gauzy 
curtain. The eunuch biding them keep in the background, 
advauc^d, add cantionsfy withdrawing the enrtain slightly 
aside, addressed «omc words in a low voice to the inmate ' 
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of the Access. In a fyw minutes the eunuch beckoned to. 
Iskander to ^advance, and whispered to him: *She would 
not at first seo you, but I have told hen you are a Christian, 
the more the pity, and she consents. 1 So saying, he with¬ 
draw the curtain, and exhibited a veiled female figure lying 
on a couch. 

* Noble lady,’<-sajd the physician in Greek, which he had 
ascertained the eunuch did not comprehend; 1 pardon the 
real of &> Christian friend. Though habited in this garb, 1 
have served under your'illustrious sire. I should deem 
my life well spent in serving the daughter of the great 
Ilunniades.’ 

( Kind stranger,’ replied the captive, 1 1 was ill prepared 
for such b meeting. I thank youtfor your sympathy, but 
my sad fortunes are beyond human aid.’ 

‘ * God works by humble instruments, noble lady,’ said 
Ibkandor, 1 and with his blessing we may yot prosper.' 

‘I fear that I must look to death as my only refuge,’ 
replied Iduna, ‘and still more, I fear that it is not so 
present a refuge as my oppressors themsolves imagine. 
But you are a physician; tell me then how speedily Nature 
will make me free.’ u «, 

She fecld forth hen liarvd, which Iskander took and 
involuntarily pressed. * Noble lady,’ he said, 1 my skill is a 
more, pretence to enter these walls, u The only talisman I 
bear with me is a message from your ftjenda.’ 

* Indeed! ’ said Iduna, in an agitated tone. 

’Restrain yourself, noble lady,' said Iskander, inter¬ 
posing, ‘ restrain yourself. Were you any other bat the 
daughter of Hunniades I would not have ventured upon 
thii perilous exploit. But I know that the Lady Iduna has 
inherited something nfore than the name of her great aft* 
cestors, their heroic soul. ILevfer 4here were f A moment in 
her life in \thich it behoved hter to bxert all her energies, 
tliat moment lias arrived. The physician who addresses 
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' her, and his attendant who waits ^t hand, are tafo of tlio 
Lady Iduna’s most devoted friends. There i^nothing that 
they" will not hazard to effect her delivery; and they have 
matured a plan of escape which they are sanguine must 
succeed. Yet its completion will require, on her part, 
great anxiety of mind, greater exertion* of body, dangor, 
fatigue, privation. Is the Lady Iduna prepared for all this 
endurance, and all tlns*hazard ?* % • 

1 Noble friend,' replied Iduna, * for I cannot deem you a 
stranger^ and none but a cljivalric knight ^x>uld have 
entered upon^his almost forlonyad.venturej you have not, 
I trust, miscalculated my character. I am a slavS, add 
unless heav^i will interpose, must soon be a dishonoured* 
one. My freedom and*my fame are alike at stake. There 
is no ddhger, and no suffering whicb I will*not gladly wel¬ 
come, provided there bo even a remote chance of regnnmljg 
my liberty and securing ipy honopr/ • •• 

* You are in the mind I counted one Now, mark ,niy 
worda, dear lady. Seize on opportunity this eveuing of 
expressing to your gaolers that you h&ve already experi¬ 
enced some benefit from my visit, afid announce your rising 
confidenco jn my skill. In the* meantime I will make such 
a report thahohr daily mootings wjll not be difficult. For 
the present, farewell The Frinco Mahomed waits without, 

, and I would exchangg some word!) with him before I go/ * 

1 And must we j>art without my being acquainted with 
tlio generous friends to whom I am indebted for an act of 
devotion whioh almost reconciles me to my sad fate P ' said* 
Iduna. 1 You will not, perhaps, deem the implicit trost 
reposed in yon by one whom yon have no interest to 
deoeive, and who, if deceived, cannot be placed in a worse 
position than She at present fifls, as It veffy gratifytagjnark 
' of confidence, yet that bruit i# reposed in you; and lob me, 
at least, soothe the gdlling4lrearmess of my fdlitawy titmrs, 
by tho recollection of the friends to u hom I am indebted 
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lor a deed of friendship which has filled me with a feeling 
of wonder^from which Thave not yet recovered.’ 

* The perstn who has penetrated the Beraglio of .Con¬ 
stantinople in disguise to rescue the Lidy Iduna,' answered 
Iskander, 4 is the Prince Nicroas.’ 

‘ Nicrous! ’ exclaimed Iduna, in an agitated tone, * The 
voice to which I listen is surely not that of the Prince 
Nicrous; nor the form on which I gaze,’ she added, as she 
unveiled. ‘"Beside her stood the tyill figure of the Armenian 
phyBicianT She beheld his swarthy and unrecognised coun¬ 
tenance. She cast her dark eyes around vith an air of 
lieaut^ul perplexity. , * 

‘ I am a friend of the Prince Nicrous,’ said the physician. 
‘ IIo is here". "Shall he advance? Alexi£’ called out 
Iskander, not waiting for her reply. 4. The pago of flh® phy¬ 
sician came forward, but the ennucli accompanied him. 
* All is right,' said Iskander to Kaflis. * We are sure of 
onr hundred purses. Btit, without doubt, with any othiv 
aid, the cqse were desporate.' 

1 There is but one God,’ said the ounucli, polishing his 
carbfmcle, with a visage radiant as the gem. 1 1 never 
repented patronizing men of scionoo. The prince waits 
without. Come along! ’ He took Iskander by the arm. 
‘Where*ls your boy? What are you doing there, oir?’ 
inquired the eunuch, sharply, of Nicrous, who was tarn ing 
behind, and kissing the hand of Idling 

‘ I wasu asking the lady for a favour <io go to the coffee¬ 
house with,’ rejfiied Nicrous, ‘you forget that I am to have 
‘none of the hundred purses.* 

‘True, 1 said the eunuch; ‘there is something in thnt. 
Here, boy, here is a piastre for you. I like to encourage 
meii of science, and all that belong to tbe^. Do not go 
and spend it all in one morning, boy, and when the fair 
captive is cun^d, if yon remind me, ‘boy, perhaps I may give 
yon another.’ „ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

• 

Kaflis and his charge again reached the garden. The 
, twilight was nearly past. A horseman # galloped up to 
them, followed by several running footmen. It was 4>e 
prince. • • ## 

‘ Well^Hakim,’ he inquired, in his \isnal abrupt style, 

‘ can yon curelier p’ • * * 

•Yes,* answered Iskander, firntfy 9 

/Now listen, Hakim,' said Mahomed. % *I must very • 
shortly leave the city, and proceed into Epirus afc tlio head 
of our treops. I have sworn two things, anjjl I have sworn 
them by the holy stone. Ere the new moon, I will have 
the heart of Iduna and the head of Iskandey! ’ 

• The physician bowed. # * 

1 If yon can so restore the health of this Prmigy {*irl,* 
continued Mahomed, ‘ that she may attend me within ten 
days into Epirus,, you shall claim from my treasury what 
sum yon like, nndfbocOflie physician to the Seraglio. What 
srfy you ? ’ * m m m * f 

1 My hope and my belief is,’ replied* Jskandfr, * thA within 
ten days she may breathe the air q{ Epirus? ^ . 

‘ By my father’s blard, you are a man after my o\yn - 
heart,' exetaimed tJNfe prince; *and since thon dealest in , 
talismans, Hakim, can yon give me a cfiarm that will # 
secure me a meeting with this Epirot rebel within the term, 
so that I may keep my oath. What say yon P wliat say 
yonP' 

* There are qpch spells,’ replied Islgai^r. * Bnt mark, 1 
can only secure the meeting, not the head.' 

* That'is nfy part,’ spiel Sfatfomed, Willi an avrogant sgear. 
E^it the meeting} the meeting?’ 
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* You know the fountain of Kallipta in Epirus, lie vir-. 
tnea are renowned.' 

1 1 have heard of it.* t, 

{ Plunge your scimetar in its midnight waters thrice, on 
the eve of the new moon, and each time spmmon the enemy 
you would desire to meet. He will not foil you.* 

‘ If you cure 7 the captive, I will ^credit the legend, and 
keep the appointment,* replied Mahomed, thoughtfully. 

‘ I hfv<’6 engaged $o do that,’ replied the physician. 

* "V^ell, then, I shall redggm my pledge,’ Baid the prince. 

( But mind,’ said the physician,' ‘ while I engage to cure 
fne lady and produde the warrior, I can secure your 
highness neither the heart of the one nor the head of the 
other.* ' * 

1 *Tis understood,* said Mahomed. 


CHAPTER XH. 

The Armenian physician did not fail to attend his oaptive 
patient at an early hour qn f the ensuing mom. ^His patron 
TTaflin received him with an encouraging smile. 

‘ The talisman already works,* said the onnnch: * she has 
passed a good night, and confesses to an improvement. 
'Cur purses are safe. Metljinks I already count the gold. 
Bnt I say, woi$hy Hakim, come hither, come hither,* and 
Kadis looked around to be sure thht no one was within 
hearing. ‘ I s&y,’ and here he put on a very mysterious air 
indeed, ( the prince is generous P yon understand P go 

shares. We shall not quarrel. I never yet repented pa* 
troniajfig a man *of science, add I am suit I never shall. 
The prince, you see, is violent, hut generous. I Would not 
cufb her too soon, eh P ’ c * * 

1 You take a most discreet view of affairs/ responded Is- 
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. hander, with an air of complete assent, and tli$y entered 
the chamber of the tower. # 

Idtmft performed her part with dexterity; but, indeed, it 
• required less skill than herself and her advisers had at first 
’ imagined. Her malady, although it nyght have ended 
fatally, was in its origin entirely mental, and the sudden 
' prospect of freedom, a^d of restoration to her country and 
her family, at a moment when Bhp had delivered*herself up 
to despmr, afforded horn a great and iqstantaneofiS benefit. 
She could no^ indeed, sufficiently restrain her spirits, and 
smiled incredulously whSn Iskamter mentioned the intend¬ 
ing exertion and fatigues with doubt and apprehension. 
His anxiety do return immediately to IJpftms; determined 
him to adopt the measures for her reseno without loss of 
time, ancl on his third visit, he prepared her* for making tho 
great attempt on tho ensuing morn. Hitherto Iskander 
had refrained from revealing himself to Idnna. He was 
induced to adopt this conduct by variofLB considerations. 
He could no longer conceal from himself that the daughter 
of Hunniades exercised an influence over his feelings vfhich 
he was unwilling # to encourage., His siqpere friendship for 
l^ceus, and lys conviction that «t was his present duty to 
concentrate ail hia thought an<b affection lq the cause of hjs 
country, would have rendered him anxiousbto have resisted 
•any emotions of the kind, oven could ho liaTe"flattered'him-^ 
self that t^ere was* eny Chance *>f‘their being returned £y 
tbe object of his rising passion. But Iskander was as ' 
modest, as he was brave and gifted. The disparity of age 9 
between himself and Iduna appeared an insuperable barrier 
to his hopes, even had there been no other obstacle. Is¬ 
kander struggled with bis lov^ and with his strong mind 
the struggle, though painful, was no£ without sueoe&fe He 
felt that £0 acting in a manner which must ultimately 

tend to the advantage of his country, the happiness 0 ? his 
fr$nd, and perhaps the maintenance of his own self-respect. 
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For lie lihd too much puide not to be sensible to tlie bitter¬ 
ness of rejection. 

Had he perceived more indications!of a cordial feeling 
subsisting between Nicasus and Iduna, he would perhaps 
not have persisted in maintaining his disguise. But he had 
long suspected that the passion of the Prince of Athens was 
not too favourably considered by the daughter of Huzmia- 
deb, and he was therefore exceedingly anxious that Nicteus 
should possess all the credit of the present adventure, whi6h 
Iskander sqprcely doubted*; if successful, would allo'ds Nicaaus 
to urge irresistible claims {to the heart of a mistress whom 
He hart rescued at the ^eril of his life from slavery and dis¬ 
honour, to offer«ronk, reputation, and love. Jjpkander took, 
therefore,‘several opportunities of leading Iduna to believe 
that he was merely a confidential agent of Niccus, fand that 
the whole plan of her resene from the Seraglio of Adrianople 
Iietd been planned by Ius c young t .friond. In the meantime, 
during the three fays on which they had for short intervals 
met, very^few words had been interchanged between Nicsous 
and ibis mistress. 1 Those words, indeed, had been to him of 
the most inspiring nathre, and expressed such a deep sense 
of gratitude, and such livpfy rogard, that* Niceeus could no 
longer insist the delightful qonviffcion thqt he chad at length 
created a permanent interest in her heart. Often he longed 
to rush to hex conch, and press her fyuid to his lips. Even, 
‘the anticipation of future {nippiness could not prevent him 
from envying the good fortune of Iskander, who was allowed 
to converse with her without restraint; and bitterly, on 
their return to the khan, did he execrate the pompous 
eunuch for all the torture which he occasioned him by liia 


silly conversation, and the petty tyranny of office with which 
Kafli^always repressed hisa&empts to convene for a moment 
with Iduna. t t *' %. 

Ib the meantime all Adrian*6ple bounded with the pre¬ 


parations for the immediate invasion of JEpfrus, and the 
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return of Iskander to liis country became each hour more 
' argent. Everything being prepared, the adventurers deter¬ 
mined on the fourth morning to attempt thelroscue. They 
repaired as usual to the Serail, and were attended by Kadis 
to tho chamber of the tower, who congratulated Iskauder 
on their way on the rapid convalescence of the captive. 
When they had fairly entered the chamber, the physician 
being somewhat in advance, jficteus, who was behind, com¬ 
menced proceedings by knocking down the eupuch, and* 
Iskandbjp instantly tuiming round to* his assistance, they, 
succeeded in ^gagging (gid bind big tho alarmed and aston¬ 
ished Kadis. Iduua then hatuted herself in a.QDStugie 
exactly similar to that worn by Nicmus, # and which hes 
friends had brought to her in their bfeg. Islander and 
Iduna then immediately quitted the Serajl without motice 
or suspicion, and hurried to the khan, where they mounted 
their homes, that were in readiness, and listened withppt a 
Moment's loss of time t6 a fountain without tho gates, where 
they awaited the arrival of Nicroas with anxiety* Aftplr re¬ 
maining a few minutes in tho chamber of the tower, the 
Prince of Athens stole out, taking* care to secure the door 
upon Kaflis. He de*scendod* the staircase, and escaped 
throngh the*Scrail without meeting Any one, and had 
nearly reached tfio gate of the gardens, ft;Jien hcTVas obal- 
lenged by some of tho eunuch guard at aTlittle distance. . 

‘ Hilloa! ’ oxclainfe^ one; * I thought you passed jusi» 
now ?' * 

‘ So I did,’ replied* Nieoeus, with nervous effrontery; 1 buj 
1 came back for my bag, which I left behind/ and, giving 
them no time to reflect, he pushed his way through the gate 
with all the impudence of a page. He rushed through the 
burial-ground, hurried through t]^ pfcreets, moqptei? his 
horse, and galloped through tlie gates. Iskauder and Iduna 
were ifl sigftt, he wared bis*hand for them^it once tp pro¬ 
ceed, and in a moment, without exchanging a word, they 
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wens all galloping at full speed, nor did they breathe their 
horses un^l sunset. “ 

By nightfa 1 ! they had reached a small wood of chestnut- 
trees, where they rested for two hours, 1 “more for the sake of 
their steeds than their own refreshment, for anxiety pre¬ 
vented Iduna from indulging in any repose, as much as 
excitement prevented her from feeling any fatigue. Iskan¬ 
der lit a fire and prepared 'their rongh mesJ, unharnessed 
tho horses,* and turned them ont L to their pasture. Nioeeus 


madeldufta a conch, of fern, and supported her he^d, while, 
in deference to his entreaties, she. endeavoured in vain to 
sleep. ^ Before midnight th*y were again on their way, and 
proceeded at a rapid pace towards the mountains, until a 
few hours bfefofe. noon, when their horses t£gan to sink 
under the united influence of their "previous exertjons and 
the increasing heat of the day. Iskander looked serious, 
and often threw a backward glance in the direction of 
Adinanople. “ * * « 

‘•We mpst be beyond pursuit,’ said Nic&us. ‘ I dare saj 
poor' Kaflis is still gagged and bound.’ 

‘ Otrald we bnt reaqh tho mountains,’ replied his com¬ 
panion, 1 I should have little fear, but I counted upon our 
steeds carrying ns there' without faltering* We cannot 
reckon upon mep'e thflfo. thfee hours’ start, prince. Our 
friend Kaflis is* too important a personage to be long 
missed.’ * r 


* The Holy Virgin befriend ns ! ’ said^the LadyJduna. ' I 
can urge my poOr horse no more.’ , 

1 They bad now,ascended a small rising ground, which gave 
them a wide prospect over the plain. Iskander halted end 
threw an anxious glance around him. 

’There are some ho^emen in the di&tance^rhom I do not 
like,’ esfid the physician. t 

1 ^see then^’ said Nfoesus; “ tfavfellprs like eursebres*’ 
'Bet us die sooner than be taken,’ said Iduna* 
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* Move on,’ said the physician, * and let me observe these 
• horsemen alone. I would there w%re some forest at hand. 
In two hours we* may gain the mountains.' • 

The daughter of Hunniades and the Prince of Athens de¬ 
scended the rising ground. Before thorn, but at a consider¬ 
able distance, was a broad and rapid riyer, crossed by a 
ruinous Homan bridge. The opposite bank of the river was 
the termination of a narrow plain, which le*d immediately to 
the mountains. _ • 


' Fain Idnna, yon axwsafe,' said the Prince of Athens. 

‘ Dear Niciaus,* replied his companion, * imagine what I 
feel. It is too wild a moment W express my gratitude. 1 

‘ I trust that Idnna will never express her gratitude to 
Nicreus,’ an^rored the prinoe; 1 it is gof, V assure you, 
a favourite word with ftim.* * . 

Their companion rejoined them, urging lus wearied horso 
to its utmost speed. 

• ‘Nicsus!* he called out? ’haltft* 

They stopped their willing horses. 

’How now! my friend;’ said the prince; ‘you‘look 
gravo.’ . # # 

’Lady Iduna!, said»tho Armenian, ’yre are pnrsnod.’ 

• Hitherto th^ prospec^of success, and # the consciousness 
of the terrible destiny tbftt awaited failure, had sappor^pd 
Idnna under exertions, which under au^ other cironm- 
stances must have pAved fatal. But to lotfrn, at thb ver^ 
moment that she was congratulating herself on the felici¬ 
tous completion of a their daring enterprise, that that* 
dreaded failure was absolutely impending, demanded tocf 
great an exertion of her exhausted energies. She turned 
pale; she lifted up her imploring hands and eyes to heaven 
in speechless^ agony, and t th^n, bending down her bfead, 
wept with unrestrained and harrowing violence. The dis¬ 
tracted* Niceus spring £pm his horse, endeavoured to 
console the alzgost insensibly Idnna, and then woShlly 
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gloncinghat hia fellow adventurer, wrung his hands in des¬ 
pair. Hie feHow adventurer seemed lost in thought. 

* They come,’ said Nicasus, starting; * methinks I see one 
on the brow of the hill. Away! fly! ^ Let us at least die 
fighting. Bear, dear Iduna, would that my life could ran¬ 
som thine! O Gbd! this is indeed agony.’ 

‘ Escape is izqpossible,’ said Iduna, in a tone of calmness 
which astonished them. ‘ Ihey must overtake us. Alas! 
brave friends, I have brought ye to this! Pardon me, par¬ 
don me! I am .ashafned of my selfish grief. Ascribe it to 
other causes than a narrow' spirit J»nd a weak mind. One 
Gfmrsi alone is left us.* 'We must not be taken prisoners. 
,-Ye are warrior^, and can die as such. I am only a woman, 
but I an\ the daughter of Hunniades. Nicreus, you are 
niy father's friend; I beseech you sheathe your dagger in 
my breast.’ 

,The prince in ^ silent agony pressed his hands to his sight. 
Ilis limbs quivered with' terrible Emotion. Suddenly hi 
nd/anced eand 'threw himself at the feot of his hitherto 
silent comrade. * Oh! Iskander! ’ exclaimed Nicams, ‘ great 
and glorious friend! my head and heart are both too weak 
for these awful trials ; save her, save her! 1 

‘Iskander!’ exclaimed \ho thunderstruck' Iduna. * Is¬ 
kander !* T / 

, ‘ I have, indeetl, the misfortune to bo Iskander, beloved 
^iu?y,’ he replied. ‘ This is, indeed, k caso almost of dec¬ 
laration, but if I have to enduro mortf than ntbst men, I 
have, to inspire me, influences which *fall to the lot of few, 
yourself and Epirus. Come! Nicaeus, there is but one 
cliauce, we must gain the bridge.’ Thus speaking, Iskan¬ 
der^ caught Iduna in his arms, and remounting his steed, 
and followed by tl^P^puce of Athens, hurried towards the 
river. 

‘IJie waien is not ford able, \saul dskandei*, whfen they 
had arrived at its bank. ‘ Tlio bridge I shall defend; and 
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# It will go hard if I do not keep tlqpm at bay long enough 
for you and Iduna to gain the mountains. ^A\?ay; think 
no more of me; nay! no tear, dear lady, or you will nn- 
man me. An inspiring smile, and all will go well. Hasten 
to Croia, and let pothing tempt you to linger in the vicinity, 
with the hope of my again joining you. Believe me, we 
shall meet again, but act upon ,what I saj^ as if they were 
my dying words. Goct bless you, Nicaius! No murmnrihg. 
For once let the physician, indeed, command*his page.' 
Gentle lady, commend* me to year father. "Vfould I had 
such a daughter in Epiitts, to ljgad my trusty brethren if 1 
fall. Tell the great Hunniades nfy legacy to hilh # is iffy 
cJountry. * farewell, farewell!' • . • 

*1 will not 6ay fat awcll! ’ exclaimed fduna; *1 too can 
light. I will stay and die with you,* • 

‘ See they come! Believe me I shall conquor. Fly, fty, 
^liou noble girl! Guard her well* Nicmus.* God bless tlfee, 
hoy! Live and bo happy. Nay, nay, eot^ another wprd. 
The farther ye are both distant, trust me, the stfonges will 
be my arm. Indeed, indeed, I do besecth ye, flyl* • 
Nicffius placed tlf<g % weeping Iduna in her saddle, and 
after leading her horse over the yarrow and broken bridge, 
mounted hi» cfw®, and then Jhey, ascehded together the 
hilly and •winding tiack. Iskandor watered them as they 
went. Often Idunq, waved hef kerchief *to her &rlofn 
champion., In thg # meantime Jskander tore off his 
nian robes and flung them into the river, Jaded lus footing* 
on the position he had taken up, stretched his limbs, ex-a 
amined his daggers, flourished his scimetar. 

The bridge would only permit a single rider to pass 
abreast. It was supported by three arches, the centre»ono 
of coubidorabA size, the others small, mil rising otft^of the 
shallow, wat^r on each eidd. Jn maijy parts the parapet wall 
was broken, in some hven*Elie pathway was Almost iifl^ass- 
ablc from tho piasses of fallen stone, and the dangerous 
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fissures. f In the centre of the noddle arch was a huge key¬ 
stone, on which was sculptured, in high relief, on enor¬ 
mous helmet,* which indeed gave, among the people of the 
country, a title to the bridge. ( 

A band of horsemen dashed at full speed, with a loud 
shout, down the hill. They checked theft* horses, when to 
their astonishment they found Iskander with his drawn 
sepnetor, prepared to resist 'their passage. But they paused 
,only for a moment, and immediately attempted to swim the 
river. But their exhausted horses drew back with a strong 
instinct frrfm the rushing Waters:«one of the band alone, 
igounted on a magnificent; black mare, succeeding in his 
( purpose. The rider was half-way in the stream, his high¬ 
bred stee4 snorting and straggling in the strong current. 
Iskander, with,the same ease as ir he were plucking the 
rjpe fruit from a tree, took up a ponderous stone, and hurled 
it ^itli fatal precision at his adventurous enemy. Tho rider 
Bhrieked and foil, and rose no more 'i the mare, relieved from 
her burden, exerted all hor failing energies, and succeeded 
in gaining the opposite bank. There, rolling herself in tho 
welcome pasture, and neighing with a note of triumph, she 
revelled in her hard escape. n 

• Out down the Giaour! 1 exclaMed one of'the horseznefl, 
and he dashed at the bridge. fragile blade shivered 
into a thousand pieces as if crossed tho scimefcar of Iskander, 
-and in a moment his bleeding hea^ foil over the parapet. 

Instantly the whole band, each emultfus of refbnging his 
.comrades, rushed without thought at Iskander, and en¬ 
deavoured to overpower him by their irresistiblo charge. 
His schnetar flashed like lightning. The two foremost of 
his enemies fell, but the impulse of the numbers prevailed, 
and each instant, ^though dealing destruction with every 
blew, lie felt himself losing ground. At length he was on the 
centre of the centre arch, an emioenl position, whiohallowed 
him for a moment to keep them at baj% and gave him 
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breathing time. Suddenly he made 2 desperate charge, clove 
. the head of the leader of the band ixtwo, and bea^&em book 
several yards; then swiftly returning to his fqpmer position, 
he summoned all his supernatural strength, and stamping 
on the mighty, but mouldering keystone, he forced it from 
its form, and broke the masonry of a thousand years. Amid 
a loud and awful shriek, horses and horsemen, and the 
dissolving fragments qjF the scene for a mdment mingled as 
it wore in airy chaos, and theij plunged with* a horrible m 
plash into the fatal depths below. Sojne fell, ad!?, stunned 
by the massy fragments, roso*do more; othexs struggled* 
again into light, and gained with difficulty their ol<^ shore. 
Amid them, Iskander, unhurt, swam like a river Jjod, and 
stabbed to the heart the only strong ^wfmmer that was 
making liis way in the direction of Epirus. Drenclied apd ex¬ 
hausted^ Iskander at length stood uptm the Opposite margin, 
and wrung his garments, while he watched the scene of 
stiungo destruction. , • • * * 

Three or fonr exhausted wretches wer8 ljang bjuisodond 
breathless on the opposite honk: one drowned liorsd was 
strandod near thopij caught by tho rushes. Of all* that 
brave company $10 rest had vanished, paid the broad, and 
blue, and waters pushed •without a shadow beneath 

the two remaining arches* 

1 Iduna! thou art safe/ exclaimed Iskaftder. ‘ Kow for 
Epirus I' So sayings he seized £ho black fflare, rentfvate^ 
by her bafji and pasfcurd, and wiulting on her back, was in 
a few minutes bounding over his native hills. * 
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CHAPTER Xlllt 

In the meantime let ub not forget the Prince of Athens and 
the Lady Iduna.* Theso adventurous companions soon lost 
sight of their ^evoted champion, and entered a winding 
rapine, which gradually brought thdkn to the summit of the 
first cha^n of the Epirot mountains. From it they looked 
down upon a vast alid rocky valley, through which' several 
nmld tracks led in varibus directions, and entered the 
highest barrier of the*- mountains, which rose before them 
..covered with forests'of chestnut and ilex. Nicceus chose the 

* t . 

track whiph he considered least tempting to pursuit, and 
towards sunset, they had again entered a ravine washed by 
tv, mountain stream. The course of the waters had made 
thp c earth fertile and beautiful. Wild shrubs of gay and 
pleasant- colours rcfreskocl their wbnried oye-sight, and the 
perfume of aromatic plants invigorated tlioir jaded senses. 
Upon the bonk of* tho liver, too, a large cross of roughly- 
carved wood brought eomfort to their. Christian hearts, and 
while the holy emblem filled'them with hope and consolation, 
and sComed an omen of refuge ^irom their*]M*oslemin np- 
piessors^a venerable feremito, with a long white beard 
descending over*'his dark robes, and leaning on a staff of 
-ilwm, came forth from an adjoining cavern to breathe the 
evening Air and pour forth \iis oveningf brisons. 

( Iduna and Nicesns had hitherto prosecuted their sorrow¬ 
ful journey almost in silence. Exhausted with anxiety, 
affliction, and bodily fatigue, with difficulty the daughter of 
Htpmiades could preserve her seat upon her steed. One 
thought alone interested hfer, *and by its engrossing in¬ 
fluence maintained her under alljier sufferings, the memory 
of Igkander. t Since she first mqb him, at the hxtrnbrdinary 
interview in her father's pavilion, often had the image of 
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flic hero recurred to her fancy, often had she mu§ed over 
^iis great qualities and strange career. His fame, bo dan¬ 
gerous to femaln hearts, was not diminished by%is presence. 
And now, when Iduna recollected that she was indebted to 
‘ liim for all that she held dear, that she owed to his disin¬ 
terested devotion? not only life, but all {hat renders life 
desirable, honour and freedom, country a^d kindred, that 
image was invested wiflh associations and with sentunex^s, 
which, had Iskander himself been conscious of tliqir exist¬ 
ence, would have lent Srrdouble^ vigour to his arm, and 
fresh inspiration to his energy. *More than ono^ Iduna had 
been on the point of inquiring <ff* Njpoous the rensoi^jivhiqji 
had induced alike him and Iskander to preserve so strictly # 
the disguise of his companion. But a feeling jdiich she 
did not«choose to analyse, struggled Buccegsfully with lior 
curiosity: she felt a n luctance to speak of Iskander to Ilya 
Prince of Athens. In the meantime Niogaus himself j^ps 
not apparently very aniious of Conversing npon the sub¬ 
ject, and after the first rapid expressions ol* feaitond hbpe 
as to the situation of their late comrade, jbhey relapsed^ into 
silonce, seldom broken by Nicoeus, bat to deplore tbe suffer¬ 
ings of his mistifess, lamentations which Iduna answered 
with a faint isyfiile. 

The refreshing scene wherein they had «pw entbred, ami 
the cheering appearance of the JSremite, Vere subjects qf 
mutual congratulation; jand Nicneus, somowliat advauciqg^i 
claimed th*e attentfdh of the holy man, announcing their 
faith, imprisonment, escape, and sufferings, and entreating^ 
hospitality and refuge. The Eremite pointed with his 
staff to the winding path, which ascended the hank of the 
river to the cavern, and wolcomed the pilgrims, in the 
name of their hi eased Saviour, sto his,wjljJ abode an<) simple 
fore. • 

The Aiverfi widened wfyen* they dnterod, «nd conif^ised 
several small apartments. Ifr was a work of the early 
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Christiana, who had found a refuge in their days of perse¬ 
cution, and art had completed the beneficent design of 
nature. The cavern was fresh, ancj sweet, and clean. 
Heaven Bxniled upon its pious inmate through an aperture 
in the roof; the floor was covered with rushes; in one 
t niche rested a brazen cross, and in another a perpetual 
lamp burnt before a picture, where Madonna smiled with 
meak tenderness upon lier young divinity. 

The Eremite placed upon a bldfck of wood, the surface of 
which he had himself smoothed, some honey, somo dried 
fish, and a wooden bowl filled from the pnre stream that 
flawed 1 beneath them:'to. simple meal, but welcome. His 
'guests seated themselves upon a rushy couch, and while 
they refreshed themselvos, ho gently- inquired the history 
of their adventures. 4 s it was evident that the Eremite, 
from her apparel, mistook the sez of Iduna, Eicesns thought 
fit wt to undeceive him, but passed he off as his brother. 
He described them selves as two Athenian youths, who had 
been captfired while serving as volunteers under the great 
Hnnriades, and who had effected their escape from Adrian- 
ople under circumstanfies of great peril and difficulty; and 
when he had gratified the 'Eremite’s cariosity respecting 
their Christian brethren in Paynjm lands end sympatheti¬ 
cally marvelled ’vith. him at the advancing fortunes of tho 
Orescent, Niccejis, who peiceived that, Iduna stood in great 
of rest, mentioned tho fatigues flf his more fragile 
brother, and requested permission for him to retire. Where¬ 
upon the Eremite himself, fetching a* load of fresh rushes, 
arranged them hi one of the cells, and invited the fair 
Iduna to repose. The daughter of Hunniades, first humb> 
ling herself before the altar of the Virgin, and offering her 
gratitude for all tba late merinos vouohsafed*unto her, and 
then bidding a word of peace to her host and her com- 
panifeh, withdtew to her hard-etfrned^conch, and soon was 
buried in a sleep as sweet and innocent as herself. 
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But repose fell not upon the eye^lids of Nurouarin spite 
of all hie labours, The heart of the Athenian Ftince was 
distracted by the tvr£ most powerful of passions, Love and 
. Jealousy; and when the Eremite, pointing out to his guest 
' liis allotted resting-place, himself retired his regular and 
simple slumbers, Nicrous quitted the cavern, and standing 
• upon the bank of the river, gazed in abstraction upon the 
rushing .waters foaming in the moonlight. The^Prince«of 
Athens, with many admir&blo qualities, was on^ef those 
men who-are influenced •only by^their passions, $hd who, in 
the affairs of life, are invariably guided by their imagination 
instead of their reason. At present All thought and fdbling, 
aU considera^ons, and all circumstances, wnorged in the" 
overpowering love he entertained for Idnna, liis determina¬ 
tion to Obtain her at all cost and peril} and liis resolution 
that she should never again meet Iskander, except as thn 
wife of Nicreus. Coyipared.wifch this paramount objeotytho 
future seemed to vanish. The emancipat*on # of his bounty, 
the welfare of his friend, even the maintenance of his holy 
creed, all those great and noble objects "for which, muder 
other circumstances, he would have Aeon prepared to sacri- 
fice his fortune and his life, no Ipnger interested or influ¬ 
enced him; &»cf*\tsjbile th^Icgiqps of the •Crescent^ jroro on 
tho point of pouring into Greeco to crush that patriotic and 
.Christian cause over ^svhich Iskander and Jjimself had sft 
often mused, whose interests tjio jdisinterested absence 
Iskander, occasioned solely by his devotion .to Niccous, had a 
certainly endangered, hnd perhaps, could the events of tho 9 
last few hours be known, even sacrifice^ tho Prince of 
Athens resolved, unless Iduna wonld consent to become his, 
at once to carry off the daughter of Hunniades to Borne 
distant country. Nor indeed’even tritifhis easily excited 
vanity, was Nitrous sanggiife of obtaining his purpose by less 
violent means. He wa& already a rejected suifbr, and uSfter 
circumstances w^ich scarcely baiiL left hope. Nothing but the 
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sol© credit of her chivalric rescue could perhaps hare ob- 
tained fordiim the interest in the heart of Iduna which he * 
coveted. Fob while this exploit proffered an irresistible 
claim to her deepest gratitude, it indicated also, on the part 
of her deliverer, the presence and possession of all those 
great qualities, tile absence of which in the character and 
conduct of her spitor, Jduna had not, at a former period, en¬ 
deavoured to conceal to be the principal cause of his rejec¬ 
tion. Ajicl now, bj the unhappy course of circumstances, 
the very deed on which he counted* with sanguine hope, as 
1 lie stire means of bis suebess, seepied as it 1 were to have 
pjficocfc him in a still inferior situation than before. The 
^constant society of Iris mistress hod fanned to all its former 
force and c nrdoni 4 the flame which, apart from her and 
hopeless, he hqd endeavoured to repress; wliile* on the 
ojjber hand, he could not conceal from himself, that Iduna 


feel tliat h‘9 had played in these great proceedings but 
a secondary part j^that all tbe genius and all the generosity 
of the exploit tasted with Iskander, who, aftor having ob¬ 


tained her freedom by so piucb energy, peril, sagacity and 
skill, had seoured it by a devoted Qpurage which might 


shame all the knights of Christendom; perhaps, too, hud 
secured it by bis awn life.' f " 

•’What*If Iskander wero no more ? It was a great contin¬ 


gency. The eteriial servitude of Greece, and the shameful 
^triumph of the* Crescent, were involved, perhaps, in that 
single event. And could tfie possessiefof of Idn&a compen¬ 
sate for snob disgrace and infamy? Let us not record the 
wild response of passion. 


It was midnight ore the restless Nicteus, more exhausted 
by his agitating reverie than by his previons exertions, re¬ 
turned jnto the cagfjnv and found refuge in«sloep from all 
his disquiotndes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The Eromite rose with the son; and while he was yet at 
matins, was joined by Iduna, refreshed aid cheerful after 
her unusual slumbers. After performing # their devotions,' 
her venerable host proposed that they should go forth %nd 
enjoy the morning ail*. € 5 o, descending the jw^cipitous 
bank oT .the river, he lSd the way to a? small glen, the bed 
of a tributary rivulet, Jiow*nearly exhausted* Beautiful 
clumps of birch-trees, and tall'thu* poplars, rose cm ea4h 
hjdo among tho rocks, which were Covered .with bright^ 
mosses, and fWasiticaPpIants of gay anti various colours. 
Ono siik) of tho glen was touched with jhe goldefl and 
grateful beams of tho rising sun, amf the other was in deep 
shadow. ,* # 9 

* ‘ Hero you can enjoy* naturo and freedom in security; * 
said the Eremite, ‘for ydur enemies, if ^hoy shave *not 
already given up their pursuit, will soarcelv search, this 
sweet solitude.’ * * 

‘ It is indeed fewcef) holy father,’ said Iduna; ‘ but the 
rtiptive, wlio^li^s escaped^ from captivity, can alone feel all 
its sweetness.* * • * • 


‘ It is true,’ said tho Eremite; *I flao havo been a a 

m g/ • 

captive.* 9 

‘ Indeed*! holy fSfher. To tfio Infidels ? * 

‘ To tho Iuhdels, gentle pilgiim.’ 

‘ Havo you been at Adrianople ? * 

* My oppressors were not the Paynim,’ replied the Ere¬ 
mite, ‘ but they were enemies far more dire, my own # evil 
passions. Time was when flrljr eye jgparkled like thine, 
gentle pilgrim, and my heart was not as pure.* 

‘ Go <7 is nferciful,* «did ^duna, 1 and without His nkh the 
strongest are but shadows.* * 

* F F 
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‘Ever^think so/ replied the Eremite, ‘and yfeu 'will 
deserve rsjbher His love than Hia mercy. Thirty long years* 
have I spent in this solitude, meditating upon the past, 
and il is a theme yet fertile in instrabtion. My hoars are 
never heavy, and memory is to me what action is to other 
men.' . '* " 

‘ You have seen much, holy father P' 

1 And felt more. Yet yon will perhaps think the result 
of all m/ experience very slight, for I can only say unto 
thee, trust not in thyself.’ ' 

* It is a'great truth/ rdmftrked Iduna, 'and leads to a 
tyghej*one.' * ' 

f * Even so/ replied the Eremite. ‘ Wo are fall of wisdom 
in old agty as in wintor this river is fall of Orator, but the 
firo of youth, liko tho summer sun, dries up the stream.' 

Iduna did not reply. The Eremite attracted her atten- 
ti^ to a patch of cresses on tho opposite bank of the 
stream, a 'Every morning I rise* only to discover fresh 
instances of oihnipotent benevolence/ he exclaimed. ‘Yes¬ 
terday ye tasted ,xny honey and my fish. To-day I can 
offer ye a fresh dainty. We will break our fast in this 
pleasant glen. Beet thou r here, gehtle youth, and I will 
summon thy brother to our meal/ I fear vys mhch he dobs 
net bear "Ho contented a spirit as 'thyself.’’ 
r ‘ He is older, 4 nd has epen more,' replied Iduna. 

The Eremite shook his bead, and c leaning on his staff, 
returned 1 to the cavern. Iduna rehthined, seated on a 
mossy rock, listening to the awakening birds, and musing 
over the fato of Jskander. While she was indulging in this 
reverie, her name was called. She looked np with a blush, 
and beheld Nicaras. 

4 H cyr three my .gentle comrade ?' inquired tho Prince of 
Athens. , 

*^s well a* I hope yon ore,' d?ar Ifr'cams. We hbve been 
indeed fortunate in finding so kind a host/ 
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* I think I may now congratulate you on your safety/ 

• said the Prince. * This unfrequeifted pass will Jead us in 
two days to Epifus, nor do I indeed now fear^mrsuit.’ 

4 Acts and not wofds must express in future how much 
we owe to you,’-said Iduna. ‘My joy would he complete 
if my father only* knew of our safety, and if our late com¬ 
panion were here to share it.' 1 

1 Pear not for my friend/ replied Nicseus. 4 I liavo f^tli 
in the fortune of Iskander* • * . 

‘ If any one could sujjcoed under sueh circumstances, he 
doubtless is the man/ npjoirfted'fduna; ‘but itf was indeed 
an awful crisis in his fate.’ • . # # 

‘ Trust me, dear lady, it is wise to banish gloomy, 
thoughts.’ • 

' We yon give him < 5 nly our thoughts,’ said Iduna,** and 
when we remember how much is dependent on his li§>, 
can they be cheerful P ’ 

• 1 Mine must be sd, when*I am fa the presence of iduna/ 
replied Kicceus. , • 

The daughter of Hunniades gathered njoss from the^ock, 
and threw it into thastream. • 

4 Dear lady/ said tnb Prince? of Athens, seating himself 
by her side* a*4 stealing Jher gefttle hand. * Pardon me, if 
an irropressifile feeling at this* moment impels mb* to reour 
to a subject, which, I would fayi hope, Vere not so n»- 
* pleasing to you, os fmee unhappily you Tfeemed it. OJjp 
Iduna, best and ddtoeat, we are once more together; once, 
more I gaze upon that unrivalled form, and listen to thQ| 
music of that matchless voice. I sought? you, I perhaps 
violated my pledge, but I sought you in captivity and sor¬ 
row. Pardon me, pity me, Iduna! 0 ! Iduna, if possible, 
love me!’ • ' * * •• ** 

She turned away her head, she turned away her stream- 
ing eyetf. * It is impossible not to We my *deli verer^ she 
replied, in a low and tremulous voice, ‘even could he not 
* irS 
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prefer tl}e many other claims to affection which are pos¬ 
sessed by«the Prince of Athens. I was not prepared for* 
this renewal* of a painful subject, perhaps not under any 
circumstances, but least of all under those in which we now 
find ourselves.’ 

* Alas! ’ exclaimed the prince, * I can c no longer control 

my passion. My life, not my happiness merely, depends 
upon Iduna becoming mine. Bear Vith me, beloved, bear 
with me,J Were you Nieaaus, you too would need forgive¬ 
ness.' 4 

‘I beseech you, cease T* exclaimed Idun#, in a firmer 
v^icot and, withdrawing * her hand, she suddenly rose. 
v ‘ This is neitlicp the'time nor place for such conversation. 
I have npt forgo&tcn that, but a few days back, I was a 
hopeless captive, and that my life and famo aro even now 
in danger. Great mercies have ‘been vouchsafed to me; 
but, still I pcVhdps need the hourly interposition of heavenly 
aid. Other than ( such worldly thoughts should fill my 
mind, an& do. * Dear Nicceus,’ tslio continued, in a soothing 
tonej. * yon have nobly commenced a most heroic enterprise: 
fulfil it in like spirit.’ • r * 

He would have repliedj ’but at this moment the stuff of 
tlie Eremite sounded among tho^rocks, Raffled, and dark 
with ragfc and passion, the Prince of Athens quitted Iduna, 
and strolled tow&rds the upper part of the glen, to conceal 
Jiis anger and 'disappointment. t 1 

‘ Eat, gentle youth,’ snicl the Ererfdte. 1 Will not thy 
brother join us P What may be his name P ’ 

* Nicesus, holy father.* 

And thine P ’ 

Iduna blushed and hesitated. At length, in her con¬ 
fusion^ she replied/ Iskander.’ e * 

4 Eights ! ’ called ont the Eremite, 4 Iskander and myself 
aw|ft thee! ’ * * *, 4 « c K 

Iduna trembled. She wds agreeably surprised whan tho 
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prince returned with a smiling countenance, and*joined in 
(he meal, with many cheerful words. ^ * 

1 Now, I propose^ said the Eremite, ‘ that yourself mid 
your brother Iskander should tarry with me Rome days, if, 
indeed, my simple fare hare any temptation.' 

*I thank thee, holy father,' replied Nicrous, ‘but our # 
affairs are urgent; nor indeed .could I hare tarried here at 
all, had it not been for my young Iskander liege, whof as 
you ropy easily believe^ is little accustomed to bis late ex-* 
ertions. * Bu^ -indeed, towards £mnset, we mus^prooeed.' • 
‘ Bearing with us,' a<fcod» Iduna, 'a most gratoful recol¬ 
lection of our host.' • •• *• 

■ ‘ God be gith ye, wherever ye may proceed,' replied th0 
Eremite. •• 

‘ My trust is indeed in Him,’ rejoined Iduna. 


CHAPTER XV. 

w 

And so, two lionrs btjfore sunsot, nfounting their refreshed 
horses, Nigeua and Iduna quitted, with many kind words, 
the cavern stake Eren^te, ajid tpok their way^long the 
winding bank of the river. Throughout Jho moonlit ni£ht 
they travelled, ascending the lftst and Jijghest chain *t)f 
mountains, and reaching the symyiit by dawn. The chfee£* 
fnl light of morning revealed to them th^ happy plains of* 

. a Christian country/ With joyful spirits they descended 
into the fertile land, and stopped at a*beautiful Greek 
village,^embowered in orchards and groves of olive-trees. 

The Prince of Athens instantly inquired for the Primate, 
or cMef persftnage of the' village, ‘bod was conducted to 
his house; tyit its masted, hp was .informed, was without, 
supervising the combiendsment of the vintage. L&fcing 
Iduna with tip* family of the Primate, Niraus went iu 
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search ofhim. The vineyard vat fall of groups, busied in 
the most elegant and joyous of human occupations, gather¬ 
ing, with infinite bursts of merriment the harvest of the 
vine. Some mounted on ladders, fixed against the festoon¬ 
ing branches, plucked tho rich bunches,, and threw them 
«below, where girls, singing in chorus, caught them in 
panniers, or their extended. drapery. In the centre of the 
vixfeyard, i middle-aged man watched with a calm, but 
vigilant f cye, the whole proceedings, and occasionally 
stimulated the indolent, or prompted the inexperienced. 

1 Christo! ' said the Fringe of Athens, when ho had ap- 
p&aclied him. The Primate turned round, but evidently 
'did not immediately recognise the porson wjio addressed 
him. * «• 

‘ I see,' continued tho prince, * that my meditated caution 
was unnecessary. My strange garb is a sufficient disguise.' 

''The Prince Nicrous! ’ .exclaimed the Primato. * He is,, 
indeed, disguised, 'bat will, I am sure, pardon his faithful 
servant.’ 

‘ Not a word, Cfiristo! ’ replied the prinoo. 4 To be brief, 

I have crossed the mountains frou^Rotunelia, and have 
only within this hour recognised the spot whither I have 
chanced <to arrive. * I have a,.companion me. I would 

not be known, ^ou comprehend P Affairs of state. 1 take 
it* for* granted that there are none h^e who will recognise . 
me*, after .three years’ absence, in this (fcpss.' v 

* You may feel secure, my lord,' replied Christo. ‘ If you 
puzzled me, who have known yon since you were no bigger 
than this bunch of grapes, yon will quite confound the rest.’ 

1 ’Tis well. I shall stay here a day or two, in order to 
give them an opportunity tojprepare for my reception. 
the meantime, it &' necessary to send on a (Wrier at once. 
Yon must manage all this for me, Cjhristo. I?ow ^re your 
daughters ?' * f 

* So, so, please your highness,' replied Christo. 'A man 
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with seven daughters has got trouble for every day in the 
week.* • 

'But Hot when thgy are so pretty as yours are!* 

'Poh! poh! handsome is that handsome does; and as for 
Alexina, she wants to be married.* g 
‘Very natural. Let her marry, by all means.* 

' Bu{; Helena wants to do the same.’ • 

‘ More natural still ; for^ if possible, she is prettier. For 
my post, I could marry # them botti.* # •• 1 

‘ Ay, ay! t^at is all very well {jbut handsome j/3 that hand- 
somo does. I have no bbjeotign to Alexina marrying, and 

even Helena; but then there is Lai?-* 0 •• 

' Hah! hail 1 hah! ’ exclaimed the prince* ' I seo, my deaf 
Christo, that my fostopftistors give you a very prefer portion 
of trouble. However, I must be off to mf travelling com. 
panion. Como in as soon as you can, my # dopr fellow, ahd 
we will settle everything. A good vintage to you* &nd 
only as much mischief as necessary,* Sea saying, tno pyuce 
tripped away. * * • 

'Well! who wopld have thought of Seeing him here!* 
exclaimed the wgrtli^Priinate..' Tlio same gay dog as ever! 
What can* hehavo been doing in ltoumelia ? Affairs of 
state, indeediNl’ll waglr my new Ejfijshany sparf, that, 
whatever the affairs are, there is a pretty^irl in the oase.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Toe fair Iduna, after all her perils and sufferings, was at 
length sheltered in safety under & kind and domestic roof. 
Alexina, and # Helena, and, Igis, and all the othei; sisters 
emulated each other in the attention^whioh they lavished 
upon the two brothe^"but especially the youngest. # Their 
kindness, indeed, was only .equalled by their oeafelesa 
ouriogity, and had they ever waited for tlio answers of 
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Tdu na to/heir questions^ the daughter of Hunniades might, 
perhaps, huvo been somewhat puzzled to reconcile her re¬ 
sponses with ^probability. Helena answered the questions 
of Alexina: Lais anticipated even Helena. All that Iduna 
had to do was to smile and be silent, and it was universally 
agreed that Iskander was singularly shy as well as exces¬ 
sively handsome. t In the meantime, when Nicrous met Iduna 
in the evening of the second day of their visit, he informed 
1 her that, he had been sd fortuhate as to resume an ae- 
, quaintance with an 61d companion in arms in the person of 
a neighbouring noble, who'had, incited them r to rest at his 
eaitle the end of their next day’s journey. Ho told her 
likewise that lie liad despatched a courier to Croia to enquire 
after Iskander, who, ho expected, in +he course of a very few 
days, 'would bring tlioip intelligence to guide then* future 
movements, and decide whether they should at once pro¬ 
ceed* to the capiW of* Epirus, or advance into Bulgaria, in 
case Hunniades wjpa still in the held. On the morrow, 
therefore, khey proceeded on their 'journey. Nicrons harl 
proctyed a litter for Iduna, for which her delicate health 
was an excuse to Alexina and her sinters, and they were 
attended by a smah bodyjof well-armed ‘cavalry, for, ac¬ 
cording to the accounts which I^icoeus b/yiP Received, tho 
country was stiP* disturbed. They doparted at brenk of 
day, Nicrous riding by the> side of tho litter, and occasion- 
*w£!y making anxious inquiries after. t\ie well-being of his 
.fair charge. An hour after noon they rested at a well, sur¬ 
rounded by olive-trees, until the extreme heat was some¬ 
what allayed; rtnd then remounting, proceeded in the 
direction of an undulating ridgo of green hills, that par¬ 
tially intersected the wide plain. Towards sunset the Prince 
of Athefcs withdrew the curtafiis 'of the litter, fcnd oalled tho 
attention of Idnna to a very fair scaptle, rising^on a fertile 
eminence, and sparkling in the \nivcVing beams ol* dying 
light. 
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4 1 fear,' Raid Niccens, * that my friend Jus^nmn will 

scarcely have returned, but wc aro old comrades, and he 
desired me to act as bis seneschal. For ^onr sake 1 am 
sorry, Iduna, for I feel convinced that ho would please you. 4 

4 It is, indeed; a fair castle/ replied Iduna, 4 and none but 
a true knight deserves such a noble residence.' 

While she spoke the commander of tjio escort sounded 
his bugle, and they commenced the ascent of the steqp, a 
winding rood, cut through a thick wood of evergrqpn shrubs? 
The gradual and easy hscent soon brought them to a portal, 
flanked with towers, yliicfi admitted them ftto the ont- 
works of the fortification. Hdfo they found severaljpoldjprs 
.on guard, and the commander agniii sounding his bugle, 
the gates of the castle opened, and the ^encscbjl, attended 
by a suite of many domestics, advance^ and welcomed 1 
Niccens and Iduna.^Tho Prince of Athens dismounting, 
assisted his fair companion from the litlc/, # ahd leadiijg^her 
"by the band, and'preceded by "the seneschal, entered the 
castle. • • 

They passed through a magnificent hall, hung witli^hoico 

armour, and asceridj^ig a staircase of Pentolic marble, were 

ushered into a Suite of lofty chamber^ lined with Oriental 

Tapestry, "anA^fumishe^ with many costly couches and 

cabinets. While they admired a spectacle so flifferertt to 

anything they had recently beheld o$ experienced, the 

seneschal, followed 9 by a number of slaves in splendid' 

attire, advanced Afd offered £hem rare and chotce refresh, 

7 • • 
ments, coffee and confectionery, sherbets and spiced wine^. 

When they had partaken of this elegant dicor, Niceens inti¬ 
mated to the seneschal that the Lady Idnna might probably 
wish to retire, and instantly a discreet matron, followed by 
six beautiful* girls, each bedfing a» flagrant torctf of cin¬ 
namon and roses, advanced and offered to conduct the Lady 
Tduna to heir apartments** * * 

The matron and her company of maidens conducted the 
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daughter df Huuniades dpwn a long gallery, which led to ft 
suite of the*prettiest chambers in the world. The first was 
an antechamber, painted like a bower,, but filled with tho 
music of living birds; the second, which was muoh larger, 
was entirely covered with Venetian mirrprs, and resting 
m a bright Persian carpet were many couches of erimson 
velvet, covered With a variety of sumptuous dresses; the 
ETii'tW room« was a bath, made in the semblance of a gigantic 
shell. It&*roof was of transparent qlabaster, glowing with 
'shadowy light. r ,« * 


. CHAPTER XVltl. 

( 

A 1?loubish of tipmpets announced the return of the Lady 
Idu'bh; and the Prince of Athens,^ magnificently attired* 
came forward with'a smile, and tad her, with a'compliment 
on her resuming the dress of her sex, if not of her country, 
to thd banquet. Iduna was not uninfluonced by that ex¬ 
citement which is insensibly, produced* by a sudden change 
of scone and circumstances^ and especially by an unexpected 
transition .from hardship, poril, and suffering', to luxnry, 
security and enjfoment. Their spirits were elevated and 
^gay; Lhe smiled-^upon Niirous with a cheerful sympathy, 
tfhey feasted, they listened te sweet Vn.u^y3, they talked over 
Ibheir late adventures, and, animated by their own enjoyment, 
they became more sanguine as to the feite of Iskander. 

1 la two or three days we shall know more,* said Nic&us. 

* In the meantime, rest is absolutely necessary to you. It 
is only pow that you will begin to be sensible of the exer¬ 
tion you have mitdb/ If Iskander be at tjroia* he has 
already informed your .father* of* yfcjir escape*; if bo have 
not Thrived, I have arrange^ th&t a courier shall be des<- 
patched to Huuniades from that city. Do*not be anxious. 
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Try to be happy. I am myself sanguine that yox* will find 
ell well. Come, pledge me your father's health} fair lady, 
in this goblet of Tenedos!* * 

1 How know I that at this moment he may not be at the 
point of death,’ 'replied Idnna. 4 When I am absent from 
those I love, I dream only of their nnh&ppiness.’ ^ 

* At this moment also,’ rejoined Nicqpus, ’he dreams 

perhaps of your imprisonment among barbarian^ *Tot how 

mistaken! Let that consideration support yop» Come I a 

here is to the Eremite/ . < 

• • », • • 

* As willing, if not a» sumptuous, a host as our present 

one,’ said Idnna; ’and when, by-thft-byo, do yon thjak t^at 
your friendy^tlie Lord Justinian, will aniy© • 

’Oh! never mind him,’ said Niceeus.* ‘He would have 
arrived* to-morrow, but the great pews which I gavo him 
has probably changed his plans. I told him of the ap¬ 
proaching invasion* and bp has perhaps HSrnnd it necessary 
to visit the neighbouring chieftains, op even to *go on to 
Croia.’ • • # • . 

* Woll-a-day ! ’ exclaimed Idnna, ’ I would wo Wfre in 

my father’s camp! ’\, • 

’ Wo shpll soon be there, deaf lady/ replied the Prince. 

’ Come, worthy seneschal,’ Job pdded», turning, to that 
functionary, ’ drink to this noble ladj£s happy meeting 
with her friends.’ * • 


>• 


CHAPTER XVHI. 

Three or four days passed away at the castle of JuBtiniau, 
in which Nic&us used his utmost exertions to divert the 

ft ft ^ ^ 

anxiety of Iauna. One day was spStft in examining the 
castle, pn another he^pftraspd her with a hawking party, on 
a third he carried hor^o £he neighbouring ruins"bf a 
temple, and reail his favourite yEoCtylus to her amid its 
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lor>4 and elegant colnmnp. It was impossible for any ono to 
be more amiable and entertaining, and Idnna could not 
resist recognising his many virtues and accomplishments. 
The courier had not yet returned from Croia, which Nicfeus 
accounted for by many satisfactory reason^. The suspense, 
however, at length became so painful to Iduna, that she 
proposed to the prince of Athens that thoy should, without 
further delay, proceed to that city. As usual, Nicetas was 
l not wanting in many plausible arguments in favonr of 
, their remaining at the castle, but Iduna Was resolute. 

* Indeed, clear Niceeus,* she qpid^ ‘ my anxiety to see my 
father,i or hear from him, is'so great, that there is scarcely 
ruy danger whiph I'would not encounter to gratify my 
wish. I ffel that !i have already taged your endurance loo 
much.* But we .are no longer in a hostile land, and guards 
and guides are to be engaged. Let me then depart 
alone!* ' , 

y i 

‘ Iduna! ’ exclaimed iVicreus, ieproachfully. * Alas f 
Iduna, you are cruel, but I did hot expect this !.* 

1 Df&r NicsBus! ’.she answered, ‘you always misinterpret 
me ! It would infinitely delight znp to be restored to 
I-funniades by youAelf, but' these are no* common times, 
and you are no commonjperson ft on for^yt that there is 
onfe that lias greater claims upon you even than a forlorn 
maiden, your country. And whether Iskander be at Croia 
'or rot, Greece requires the presenqe knd exertions of the 
.Prince of Athens.* * 

p ‘I have n'o country,* replied Nicoeus, mournfully, ‘and 
no object for whfeh to exert myBelf.* 

‘ Niceus! Is this the poetic patriot who was yesterday 
envying Themistocles ? * 

‘ Alasd Iduna, y^te*day yAu were my mnto. I do not 
\ronder you are wearied of this cattl^,’ continued the princo 
in Mftelancholy tone. ‘ This sput cBbt&ins nothing to in¬ 
terest yon; but for me, it bolds nil that is dear, and, 01 
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gentle maiden, one amilo from you, one smile of inspiration, 
and I would not envy ThemistoSles, and might perhaps 
rival him.' • 

They were walkihg together in the hall of the castle; 
Iduna stepped aside and affected to examine a curious 
buckler, Nicaras 'followed her, and placid^ his arm gently 
in hers, led her away. • 

‘Dearest Iduna,’ he said, ‘pardon me, but mem struggle 
for their fate. IVCmo is in* your power. It is a fyptest be-» 
i ween* misery and happiness, glory and perhaps infamy. # 
Do uot then wonder thgt I frill*not yieltl my dhance of the 
brighter fortimo without an effort.* Once more I agpea^to 
) our pity, if not to your love. Were •Iduna mine, wero &bp 
to Isold out 4>ut the possibility of her being mjpo, thero is 
no corqpr, solemnly I avow what solemnly J fcol, there is no ' 
career of wliich I could not be capable, and no condition to 
which I would not willingly subscribe. 9ut*this certpipty, 
"or tliis contingency, I unust haf e: I cannot exist without 
the alternative. And ,novr, upon my lcncdb, I implorG her 
to grant it to me! ’ 

‘NicoBus,’ said ftjjuna, ‘this continued recurrence to a 
forbidden subject is most iingCuerous.'* 

* ‘ Alas! 'Ldajjn, my lifa depen'ds upoiy a word, which you 
will not speak, and you talk bf generosity. No*/ Iduna, it 
is not I that mn ungenerous.’ , * • , 

* Let me say then*unrcasonablc, PrincoTfacBDus.’ ' , # 

‘ Say uhat you*hkc, Iduna* provided that you say tlia£ 
you are mine.* • • * ^ 

‘ Pardon me, sir, I am free.’ • • 

4 Free! Ton have ever underrated me, Iduna. To whom 
do you owe this boasted freedom P ’ 

‘ This is upt the first time,’ renamed Iduna, ‘jfhal you 
have reminded me of ait obligation, the memory of which 
is indalibly'impresscd"ujpn’my heart, and«for wliici^ven 
the present conversation canflot make me feel less grateful. 
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I can never forgot that I owe all that is dear to yourself 
and yonr companion 9 

* My companion! ’ replied the Prince of Athens, pale and 
passionate. *My companion! Am I fever to he reminded 
of my companion P' 

* Niocens! ’ said Iduna; ‘ if yon forgot what is due to me, 
'at least endeavour to remember what is due to yourself P* 

^Beautiful being! ’ said the prince, advancing and pas- 

nsionately /Rising her hand*;* pardon me! pardon me! I am 

( not master of my reason 11 am nothing, I 'am nothing wliile 

Iduna hesit&tes! ’ u 

§ 1 

* Sh$ does not hesitate, Nicoeus. I desire, I require, that 

this conversation shall cease; shall never, never bo re¬ 
newed.* A f ‘ 

e ib t 

' And I tell ^hee, haughty woman,* said the Ppinco of 
Athens, grinding his teeth, and speaking with violent 
netjop, ‘ that'I t^ill no longer be despised with impunity. 
Iduna is mine, or is no onfe elso’s.* * 

’ I 

* Is it possibU) P * exclaimed the daughter of Hunuiades. 

4 Is it, indeed, cogie to this P But why am I surprised P 
I have long known Nicaras. I quit tips‘castle instantly.’ 

‘You aro a prisoner,* replied the prince calmly, and 
leaning with folded arms against |fre wall.^* 

\ A prisoner! ’^-exclaimed Iduna, a little alarmed. ‘ A 
prisoner! I dofy yon, sfer. You are only a guest liko 
ipygeli*. I will Appeal to the senesclutl in the absence of 
Jiis lord. ‘He will never permit the hotoour of Uls master’s 
flag to be violated by the irrational caprice of a passionate 
toy.* • *■ 

‘ What lord P * inquired Niccens. 

‘ Your friend, the Lord Jnstinian,* answered Iduna. ‘ He 
could little anticipq$p sach anrabuse of his hospitality.* 

^ * My friend, the Lord JustiniaiW '^replied Nicwus, with a 
maltfqant smile. ‘ I am surprised taut a persoxtagfe of the 
Lady Iduna’s dear discrimination should- so easily be do* 
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ceived by “a passionate boy! ” Is it possible JJiot you 
. could have supposed forauu>meut that there was any other 
lord of this castle save your devoted slave P' • 

* What! ’ exclaimld Iduna, really frightened. 

'1 have, indeed, the honour of finding the Lady Iduna 
ray guest,’ continued Nicssus, in a tone4)f bitter railery. 

• * This oastle of Kallista, the fairest in all^Epirus, I inherit* 
from nty mother. Of late I have seldom visited »it; fyit, 
indeed, it will become a favourite residence of njine, if it • 
he, as f anticipate, the Icene of my nujfbial ceremony.' # 
Iduna lookdfi around Jer jvitfi* a«ttonisWent,%hen threw 
*,*hersolf upon a conoh, and bnrdt into tears. The Pr£nceg)f 
Athens walked up and down the hall Vitl^an ^air of deter* 
mined coolness. . * » 

‘ Perfidious! ’ exclaimed Iduna between her sobs. * 

1 Lady Iduna, 1 said the prince, and he seated himself by 
her side, ‘ I will not attempt to palliate a#^pfieption v^hicli 
your charms could alofio inspile and # can alone justify. 
Hear me, Lady Iduna, hear 9 mo with calmness. llovojfou; 

I love you with a passion which has been as conaton^as it 
is Btrong. My births^ my rank, my fortunes, do not dis¬ 
qualify me % for sfti union with* the daflgliter of the great 
Hunniades. # ffi^y personal claims # may sink in comparison 
with her surpassing excellence, I am yet4jp lean! that any 
, other prince in Christendom can urge a more effective plea. 

I am young*; the ladie^of the jejourfc have* called mejnaatb' 
some; by your grea£ lather’s side I have broken soine lances , 
in your honour; and even Iduna'once confessed she though^ 
me clever. Gome, come, be merciful! Bet toy beautifnl 
Athens receive a fitting mistress! A holy father is in 
readiness, dear maiden. Come now, one smile I In a Jew 


days we shoUereach your fatBer’s camp* and thenAro will 
kneel, as I d^ now, anda # blessing on oitr happy nnionA 
As he spoke, he droned «fjpon his knee, and stealing Jkfr 
hand, locked int£ her face. l£ was sorrowful said gloomy. 
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* It is «w vain, Nicasus,’ said* Iduna, ‘ to appeal to yonr 
generosity it is useless to talk of the past; it is idle to 
reproach yoif for tho present. I am* a woman, alone and 
persecuted, where I could least anticipate persecution. 
Nicaeus, I never can he yours; and now I'deliver myself to 
the mercy of Alibighty God.' 

‘ ’Tis well,’ said Nicocus. ‘ § Fvom the tower of the castle you 
may behold the waves of the Ionian Sea. Tou wilfoemain 
here a cfr>|e prisoner, until one 6f my galleys arrives from 
Pirosus to bear us t6 Italy;. Mine ^ou mtist be, Iduna. It 
remains for you to decide undqrwliat circumstances. Con- 
li^uo in your obstinacy anil you may bid farewell for ever 
>to your country, and'to your fathor. Bo reasonable, and a 
destiny awaits yoii, which offers everything that has hitherto 
been "considered tho source or cause of happiness ’ Thus 
speaking, tlie prince retired, leaving the Lady Iduna to her 
owtv unhapp^ t&>ugh4s. 


' CHAPTER XIX 

Thu Lady Iduua Was. at first inclined to'view the conduct 
of the Princo of. Athens, as on^of thos<?, passionate afid 
leasing ebullitions in which ber long acquaintance with him 
Iwd tdught her he was aooustomed to indulge. But when 
our refiling soon after to her apartheids, she was informed 
by her attendant matron that she mutel in future consider 
herself a prisoner, and ifot venture again to quit them 
without perinisbion, she began to tremble at the possible 
violence of an ill-regulated mind. She endeavoured to 
interest her attendant in her behalf; but the matron was 
too wfill schooled, ,to * ovine A* any feeling or express any 
opinion on the subject; and indepd, at length, fairly in- 
foamed Idunr that she was' tfwmhfended to confine her 
conversation to the duties of her office. 
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The Lady Idona was year/ unhappy. She thought of her 
father, Bhe thought of Iskander. The past seemed a dream; 
she was often tempted to believe that Bhe was still, and 
had ever been, a prisoner in the Serail of Adrianople; and 
‘ that all the late wonderful incidents of her life were but 
'the shifting scenes of some wild slumber. And then sorno # 

• slight incident, the sound ef a* bell, or the sight of some 
holy trafblem, assured her she was in a Christian,land, and 
convinced her of the strange trrith that Bhe wasjbdeed in * 
captivity,, and a prisoner, above all others, tp the fond < 
companion of *her yonthf Her indignation at the conduct 
of Nicsus roused her courage* shfe resolved to mdfcp dh 
effort to escape. Her rooms wore onlyli^hted from above *• 
she determined to steaybrth at night into the gallery; the 
door Ava<i secured. She hastened bqck to her chamber in 
fear and sorrow, and wept. . • . 

Twice in the course of # the day the stern and sHctit 
matron visitod Idunawfth her food; and as she’rotired, 
secured the door. This was the only individu&P that, the 
imprisoned lady ever beheld. And thus •heavily rolled on 
upwards of a week.* ^)n the eve of the ninth day, Iduna 
was surprised by*the matron presenti£(f her a letter as she 
qdiltcd the qjmq^or for^he nfghfy Ichina seized it with 
a feeling of curiosity not nnmixed with {gcasure. It w&s 
a tlie only incident that had occurred during her captivity. 
She leooguised tho handwriting of Niceeus, and thwew*iP 
down with Vexation" at hef silliness in supposing, for a • 
moment, that tho matron could liave been the emissary of* 
any other person. • " " 

Yet the letter must be read, and at length she opened it. 

It informed her that a ship had arrived from Athens at the 
coast, and thafr to-morrow £h^ must *dqpart for Itafy. It 
told her also, that the Tijrbs, mider Mahomed, had invaded^ 
Albania ;* and* that thd Hungarians, under the eomma&Ktox 
her father, had c<gne to support tho Cro»s. It said nothing 
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of Iskander. Bat it rescinded her that little more than the 
same time that would carry her to the oo&St to embark for 
a foreign land, would, were she wise, alike enable Nicffius 
to place her in her father's arms, and allow him to join in 
the great struggle for liis country and his creed. The 
letter was written with firmness, but tenderly. It left, 
however, on the mind of Iduna an impression of the des¬ 
perate Resolution of the writor. * 

Now If so happened, that as this unhappy lady jumped 
from her couch, and paced, the room in t$ie perturbation of 
her mind, tho wind of her drapery extinguished her lamp. 
A? her attendant, or Visitor, had paid her last visit for the 
day, there seemed little chance of its being again illumined. 
Tho miserable are always moro unhappy in the dork. Light 
is the greatest ?f comforters. And so this little misfortune 
seemed to the forlorn Iduna almost overwhelming. And 
as she attempted to ( look around, and wrung her hands in 
very woo, her attention was attracted by a brilliant streak 
of light Apon tho wall, which greatly surprised her. She 
gropod her way in its direction, and slowly stretching forth 
her hand, observed thn't it made its way through a chink in 
the frame of one of the great mirrors which w*»re inlaid in 
the wall. And a& she,pressed fuo fram™* she felt to her 
surprise that it [sprang forward. Had slie not been very 
cautjpus the advancing mirror would have struck her with • 
e roat force, hut she had, presence of mind to withdraw her 
hand very gradually, repressing the softness of the spring. 

I The aperture occasioned by the owning of the mirror 
consisted of a recess, formed by a closed-up window. An 
old wooden shutter, or blind, in so ruinous a state, that the 
light freely made its way, was the only barrier against tho 
elements. Iduna,' ^eifcing t£e handle which remained, at 
^onoe drew it open with little difficrlty. 

The captive gazed with gladaenedf feelings upon the free 
and beautiful scene. Beneath her rose the rich and aro- 
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matic shrubs tinged with the sof| and silver light of eve: 
before her extended the wide and fertile champaign, skirted 
by the dark and undulating mountains: in*the dear sky, 
glittering and sharp, sparkled the first crescent of the new 
moon, an auspicious omen to the Moslemin invaders. 

Iduna gazed with joy upon the lai&sc&pe, and then 
hastily descending from the recess, she placed her hands to 
her e^es, so long unaccustomed to tlie light. ’Perhaps, 
too, she indulged in momentary^meditation. suddenly 
seizing a numbef of shawls whi$h Wert lying on one of the, 
couches, she knotted th4m together, and then, striving with 
all her force, she placed the* heaviest conch on Oi^e ^nd 
•of the costly cord, and then throwing thq other out of the 
window, aim entrnst^g herself to the mercifal 3 oare of the 
holy Virgin, the brave daughter of Huxmjades auocdssfully » 
dropped down into tho garden below. .. 

She stopped to breathy, and to revel u2 Ji4r emancipated 
existence. It was a bold enterprise ^ gallantly 5 aohievtti. 
Bnt the danger had now only commenced. * SIij found thbt J 
she had alighted at the back of the castle. She stol^ along 
upon tip-toe, timid ( as a fawn. She remembered a small 
wicket-gate th&t led into the 1 open Joduntry. She arrived 
at the gate.; It^was of spurse guarded.., The single sentinel 
was kneelmg before an image of St. George, beside *him 
was an empty drinking-cup and an exhausted win&ekin. 

‘ Holy Saint 1 ’ exclaimed the pious sentinel,*pretjertreius 
from all dSirkish ulfidels 1* Iduna stole behind him. ‘ Shall 
men who drink no •wine contfuer true Christians 1 * con¬ 
tinued tho sentinel. Idnna placed "her hdnd “upon the lock. 

‘ Wo thank thee for our good vintage,’ said the sentinel. 
Iduna opened the gate with the noiseless touch which a , 
feminine finger can alone CtaumaittL * * And for &e rise of 
the Lord Iskander! 9 sodded the sentinel. Idnna escapedL 

Now she indeed Vtas frfle/ Swiftly shoe ran over tkpjwnfle 
plain. She hoped to reach some town or village before her 
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escape could be discovered, and she hurried on for tlireB 
hours witlfout resting. She came to a beautiful grove of 
olive-trees that spread in extensive ramifications about the 
plain. And through this beautiful grove of olive-trees her 
path seemed to lead. So she entered and, advanced. And 
c when Bhe had journeyed for about a mile, she came to an 
open and verdant piece of ground, which was, as it were, 
thftheart <^f the grpve. In its centre rose a fair and an¬ 
tique structure of white fharble, shrouding from thp noon- 
f day sun the perenpial flov, of a famous 'fountain.- It was 
near midnight. Idnna was wearied, and she sat down 
upjn the steps of the fountain for rest. And while she was 
musing over pJl the strange adventures of her life, she heard 
a rustling/n the wood, and being alj^med, she rose and hid 
herself behind octree. t • 

( And while she stood there, with palpitating heart, the 
figrrr of a man 'advanced, to the, fountain from an opposite 
direction* of the gfove. He went fap the steps, and looked 
down upoifi the spring as if ho were about to*drink, but 
instead of doing that, he drew his scixnetar, and plunged it 
into the water, and callfed out with a^lond voice the name 
of ‘ Iskander! ’ thr^e r times. Whercnpon'Idun$, actuated 
by an irresistible impulsp, come forward from* her hiding- 
pltfce, but* instantly gave a loud shriek when she behold 
the Prince Mahpmed! • 

r‘0 !. night of glory I ’ oxqlaimed Jbhe prince, advancing. 
/ Do I indbed behold tlie fair Iduna! This is truly magic ? ’ 
y 1 Awayl away!' exclaimed the distracted Iduna, as she 
endeavoured to fly from him. * 

* He has kept his word, that cunning leech, better than I 
expected,’ said Mahomed, seizing her. 

' Aa itoell as you dgsetve, rdvisher! ’ exclaix&cd a majestic 
roioe. A tall figure rushed forv?aijd from tho wood, and 
dalfced back tbo Turk. ' 0 
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‘ I am hare to complete my contract* Prince Jfahomed,’ 
mid the stranger, drawing his sword. 

‘ Iskander 1 ’ exclaimed the prince. 

1 We have met Before, prince. Let ns so adt how that 
wc may meet for the last time.’ 

* Infamous, infernal traitor,’ exclaimed Mahomed, * dost 
thou, indeed, imagine that I # will sully my imperial bladfe 
with «fche blood of my runaway slave! No! I same Jiere 
to secure thy punishment, but I cannot coufyscond t% 
bocomb thy punisher» Advance, guards, and seize him l 

Seize thorn both! ’ ? 

* • 

Iduna flew to Iskander, Who caught her in qpe tgrm, 
while ho waved his scimotarwith the othor. The'guards 
of Mahomed poured forth from the Bide t£ the gyove whence 
the pryico had issued 

’And dost thou indeed think, Mahomed, ’ said Iskander, 

‘ that I have been educated in the Seraglio to be dugegl 6y 

* Moslem craft. I odor thee singlA combat if thou desirost it, 

but combat os wo mqy, the struggle ahal? be •qua!.* de 
whistled, and instantly a body of Hux^garians, headed by 
Hunniades lnmsolf, advanced from the side of the grove 
whence Iskander, had issued * #• 

• ‘ Como* on, jthen,’ sold Mahomed, * each to his man,’ 

Thoir sworcls clashed, but the pnncipah a attend!Lnts of* the 
son of Amurath deeming the gffoir under the present pir- 
cumstances assumed the character of a mBre rash ad^entiye, 
bore awa^ the Tuftrisli prince. * • # 

1 To-morrow, then,this fray shall be decided on the plains 
of Kallista,’ said Mahomed* * • • 

1 Epirus is prepared,’ replied Iskander. 

The Turks withdrew. Iskander bore the senseless form 
of Iduna to J)er father. Hunniades erybraepd his dong-lost 
child. They sprinkled her face with water from the fom^ 
tain. 'She revived. • * 
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1 Where is Nicwu* P ’ inquired Iskander j * and hoi? came 

yoq again, jlear lady, in the powpr of Mahomed P ’ 

1 Alas! noble sir, my twice deliverer,’ answered Iduna, 
‘ J have, indeed, again been doomed A) captivity, but my 
persecutor, I blush to*say, was this time a jDhristian prince.' 

* Holy Virgin !* exclaimed Iskander. 'Who can this 
Villain beP' 

‘The villain, fjord Iskander, is your friend; and your 
ipupil, dety* father.’" * • 

1 Nioieus* of Athens I ’ exclaimed 9onniades. * 

Iskander Was silent and iAelancl$>ly. * 

^hwjpupon the Ladytlduna recounted to her father and 
IJgk&nder, sitting between them on tho margin of the fount, 
all that had occurred to her, since herself and Mcrous parted 
with Ibkander; ^ior did she omit to relate to Hunnjpdes all 
thq devotion or Iskander, respecting which, like a truly 
brahman, he»h&$ Himsolf been silent. The great Hunniades 
scarcely knew which r&thdr to do, to lavish his affection on 
His beloved child, hr his gratitude jupon Iskander. Thus 
they went on uom^prsing for some time, Iskander placing 
his own cloak around* Iduna, and almost unconsciously 
winding his arm arocipd hcr*unresistmg form. 

Just as they were preparing tcu return to the Christinh 
camp, a gieat noige was'hearil in the grove, and presently, 
in^the direotion Whence I^una had arrived, there came a 
bond &f men, hefting torches and examining tho grove in 
all directions in great agitation.« IskanJbr and Hunniades 
Stood upon theft* guard, but soon perceived they were 
Greeks: Their leader,‘seeing a group near the fountain, 
advanced to make inquiries respecting tha object of his 
search, but when he indeed recognised the persons who 
formed group, Jbbek torohtfell from his ggrasp, and he 
turned away his head and hid his«faoe in his hands. 
'STJuna clung t to her father; 'ls^nclec stood itith Ms eyes 
fixed upon the ground, but Hunniades, stern and terrible, 
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disembarrassing bimself of* the grasp of his daughter, ad¬ 
vanced and laid hia hand qpon th£ stranger. 0 # 

* Young man/ said the noble father, * wete it contrition 
instead of shame that inspired this attitude, iff might be 
better. I have Often warned you'bf the fatal consequences 
of a reckless indulgence of the passions. 'More than once 1 
have predicted to you, that, however great might be you? 
confidence in yonr ingenuity and your resources, 4he l^our 
would arrive when such a? careen would place yod^iu a posi-* 
tion a? .despicable as *it was sLamefal. That* hour lias a 
arrived, and*that posi^rtin^ia *now fillecl by the Prince of 
Athens. You stand before the tfiree individuals pin j^iis 
jvorld whom you hove most injured* and whom yoil wei$ 
most boundfto love and to protect. Hefe is a friend, who 
has hazarded his prosperity and his existjpcc for yOur life a 
and your happiness. And you h£vo made him a mpre 
pandor to your lusts, and then deserted* hyu in his grga^est 
"necessities. This maiden was thd companion of your youth, 
aud entitle^ to your kjpdeftt offices. You Save treated her 
infinitely worse than her Turkish captog. And for myself, 
sir, your father wriS my dearest friend. I endeavoured to 
repay his friendship *by suppling hjp^place to his orphan 
^ Child, ifow I % dischargod my forty it J^ecomes not me to 
say: how you have disenarggd yours, tips lady "here, *ny 
daughter, your late prisoner, sir # can best jj>rove.’ * 9 

‘ Oh! spare mo, spare me, sir,’ said th<f Prince of jfbbpyB, 
turning arid fallin§*upon his lcneeT ‘ I am mosir wretched^ 
Every word cuts to.my veiy nore. Just Providence h^r 
baffled all my arts, and I asn gratefhl. Whether this lady 
can, indeed, forgive me, I hardly dare to think, or even 
hope. And yet forgiveness is a heavenly boon. Perhaps 
the memory gf old days may melt* her, j^b for yourself, 

sir-but I’ll not speak, I cannot. Noble Iskander, if I 

mistake no£, you may*vtfpsfer words in tfyfct fair ear^ma 
grating than my own Ma^ you be happy l I will sot 
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profane your prospects with my rows. And yet I’ll say 

farewell l\ * J # 

The Prince «of Athens turned away with an air of com¬ 
plete wretchedness, *and slowly withdrew. Iskander fol¬ 
lowed him. * • 

‘ NiceBus,’ said Iskander; hut the the jfrin.ee entered the 
^jrovc, and did not turn round. 

‘DearJNicaaus,* said Iskander. The prince hesitated. 

% * Let u|'not part thus,’, said Iskander. ‘Iduna is most 
unhappy. * She bade me tell you she had forgotten tfil.’ 

* * Gpd bleiS her, And Go&ble&s yfu, too! ’ replied Nicfens. 

* I f pra^ you let mo go.’ i « 

‘*Nay! dear Nicrens, are we not friends ? ’ 

* The best and*truest* Iskander. I will to the camp, and 
meot you in your tent era moming'break. At present, I 
would be alone/ • 

' * Dear Nicseng^otc yrord. You have said upon one point, 
what I cquld well wish unfeaid, ahd^iardd to prophesy whatf 
may" norejj; happed. I am not zngdc for such supreme 
felicity. Epjrus is my mistress, my Nicoeus. 'As there is 
a living God, my friend, most solemnly* I vow, I liavo had 
no thoughts in tliis affair, hat for you£ honour.’ 

* J know it, my dear fridnd, I know it,’ replied NicaBu*. 

1 1 keenly feel youy admirable- worth. Say no more, say no 
m^re. «She is a fit wife for a hero, and you are one I ’ 


CHAPTER XX: 

AmsB the battle of the bridge, Iskander had hurried to 
Grata without delay. In his progress, ho had made many 
fruitlesasinquiries s^er* Idunw died Nicesus, hut he consoled 
Jumself for the unsatisfactory answers he received by the 
ojKqjoB that they had taken ‘a ‘different course, f&d the 
conviction that all must now Vie safe. The messenger from 
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Croia that informed Hunniades of the escape of hi% daughter, 
also solicited his aid in favour o? Epirus against the •im¬ 
pending invasion of the Turks, and stimulated by personal 
gratitude as well a§ by public duty, Hunniades answered 
the solicitatjpn person at the hedfl of twenty thousand 
lances. . 

Hnnniades and Iskander hpd mutually flattered them¬ 
selves* when apart, that each would b$ able to tjuell # fche 
anxiety of the other on the subject of Iduna. Jfche leaden 
of Epirus flattezhd hi&self^ that, his lftto companions bad,* 
proceeded at*onco to TAfnsylvahia, and the Vaivodo himself 
had indulged in tho delightful h(^e that the firsts person 
he should embrace at Croia would Do hip long-lost child. 
When, therefore, they,jnet, and were mutually incapable of 
imparting any information on the subje^; to eaelf other, 4 
they wore filled nith astonishment and disqnietude. Events, 
however, gave them little opportunity to j£$iflgo in atxjcty 
or grief. On the day that Hunniadea and his lanoos arrived 
at Ci-oia, tbp invading nmfy of the Turlcs lfiidomthe PHnoe 4 
Maliomod crossed the mountains, and .soon miter fetched 
their camp on the 'fertile plain of Kallista. 

As Iskander, by the aid of IfunniadgB and the neighbour¬ 
ing princes, ^n^the patriotic exertions,of his countrymen, 
was at this moment at the head of a, force ‘which Hhe 
Turkish prince could not have#anticipaled, he resdlvedto 
march at once to ifieqt the Ottomans, and decide tlie*fl^to 
of Greece Tby a pitched battle. 4 , 

Tho night before *the arrived of Idnna at tho famoq£““ 
fountain, the Christian army had* takefl up its position 
within a few miles of the Turks. t The tnrbaned warriors 
wished to delay the engagement until the new moon^ the , 
eve of whidt was at hand. • And it ly^ppen^d on that said 
eve that Iskander, calling to mind his contract with th& 
Turkish prince made* ir/the gardens of the SeragLVit 
Adrianoplo, and believing frmn the superstitious character 
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of Mahoxqed fJx^t he would not* fail to bo at the appointed 
spo(, nesohwd, as we have s$en, Jo repair tq the fountain of 
Kallista. • 

And noAr from tbtft fountain the h6ro retired, bearing 
with him a prize scared/leas precious thaji the freedom of 
his country, for which ho was to combat on the morrow’s 
morn. 

IJre the dawn hod broken, the Christian power was in 
•notion, .Iskander commanded the centre, Hunniades the 
# right wing. The left was entrusted? at his urgent fequest 
to the Prince of Athens. A'hiist ttfet hung about the plain 
allure 4 Niceous to cliolge "the right wing of the Turks 
almost unpercei^ed. * He charged with irresistible fury,, 
and soon c^sorderetl the ranks of tlieJMoslemiu!* Mahomed 
with the reservq^hastened to their aid. A mighty multitude 
of Janissaries, shouting*tho name of Allah and his Prophet, 
peiyatrated thb t @hnstum centre. Hunniades endeavoured 
to attack them on their flank, but was himself charged by the* 
Turkish cavalrf. *The battle -vffas now general, and raged 
with Jerriblev fury, Iskander had seereted in his centre, a 
new and powerful battery of cannon, presented to him by 
the Pope, and whicfr’had jnfct arriveef frpm Venice. This 
battery played upop. tlie # Janissaries with destruction. H «5 
himself mWed them down with*his irresistible scimetar. 
Infinitl was the slaughter l awful the uproar I But of all 
tly? e-Christian knights, this day, no fine performed such 
.mighty fedts of arms as" the Prince Athens*. With a 
Vtoklass desperation he dashed about* the field, and every¬ 
thing seemed*to field tb his inspired impulse. His example 
animated his men with suoh a degree of enthusiasm, that 
the division to which be was opposed, although encouraged 
by tiie presence of flahomed himself, could n$ longer with¬ 
stand the desperate courage of the # Chris tianSj and find in 
aXNinpotions. Then, rushing to th® oi^of Iskander, Nictens, 
at the head of a body of picked mem dashed upon the rear 
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of the TTanissaries, and nearly sfirrounded them. Hnnniades 
instantly made ( a fresh charge* uflon the left ^mg of the 
Turks. A panic fell upon the Ibslenun, who were little 
prepared for such aedemonstration of* strength On the part 
of their adversaries. In a few msiutes, their order seemed 
generally broken*, and their leaders in vain endeavoured to 
rally them. Waving his bloody scimetar, and bounding oft 
his black charger, Iskander i&led uj*>n his men^o secure 
the triumph of the Gross und the freedom of Epirus. Pur v 
suit riftta now general. • 


GRAFTER XXT. 

The Turks were massacred by thoiftonds. Mahomed, when 
he found that all was lost, flod to the* nyountains, TjiUi a 
*train of guards anflT eujuiohs, afld left the’eare of his dis¬ 
persed host to his Papliatf. The hills’wete cqyered *wit!i 
the fugitives and their pursuers. Sorpe fle^. also to tho 
sea-shore, where the Turkish fleet was at anchor. The 
plain was strewi^ with corpses an(^«rm<i, and tents and 
Standards. The sun was now Ugh in the hfiavon^, r Thn 
mist had clearecf away; out oSoasional c^gpds of fcmoke still 
sailed about. m * • 9 , 

A solitary Ohriatidb. knight entered a landing passHn tike 
‘green hill£, apart from the scene ^>f stnfe. The slow an<^ 
trembling step of hin wearied steed would*have ill qualified*- 
lnm to join in the triumphant pursuit, even had he iumsolf 
been physically enabled; but the Christian knight was 
covered with gore, unhappily not alone that of his enemies. 
He was, indfed, streaming #vith desgeratq wounds, 3 and 
scarcely could his fainting form retain its tottering seat. 

The *wincfing p&sst^iph'for some singular reasoviSe 
now pursued in solitude, insfbad of returning to the bnsy 
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camp fbr^aid and assistance, conducted the knight to a 
sm^ll gree^ valley, eovefcd*witlj sweet hejfbs, and entirely 
surrounded by hanging * woods. In the centre rose the 
rains of tf Doric fane; three or fou# columns, grey and 
majestic. All was still Und silent, save that in the clear 
blue sky an eagle flew, high in the air, but whirling round 
the temple. a 

Jhe knight reached the ruins of the Doric fane, and with 
•difficulty ^dismounting from his charger, fell upon the soft 
' and flowery turf, end for some moments was moffonless. 
His horse stole a f&w yards'aw r ay,*|aid though scarcely'les? 
injaro<j than its rider, Instantly commenced cropping tho 
inviting pasture. • 

At length tho Christian knight slowly raisid his head, 
and leaning on Lis arm, sighed deepfy. His face was very 
pqjjte; but as he iooked*up, and perceived the eagle in the 
he^vpn, a smiley played upon his pallid cheek, and his 
bcautifuheye gleamed with a sudden fl&sh of light. ' 

* Gloriojts bifd ! 9 ’ murmured the Christian, warrior, *once 
I deemed tlipt my t career might resemblo thine! ’Tis over 
now; arid Greece, for yhich I would have done so much, 
will soon forget my* gunembrial name. r I*have stolen hei o 
to 4£jg,in silence and in be&uty. /This blue air,* and theso 
green woods, and^iiese lone Colnxfins, whici oft to me have 
bqen af consolation, breathing of the poetic past, and of tho 
days therein I fain had lived, I have Escaped from the fell 
^ field of carnage to die afhonjf them. Ef&ewell nly country! 
'farewell to onfe more beautiful than Greece, farowell, 
Idnnat’ . • • » 

These were the last words of Microns, Prince of Athens. 
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While the unhappy lover of the daughter ofTEIunuiadea 
breathed his la#t words to the shlitofay elements, his xnqre 
fortunate friend received; in the centre oLhis .scene of 
triumph, the glopious conggatolations of hisVmanoipat 3 ft 
conn toy. The discomfiture of the Talks was complete^and 
this overthrow, coupled Vith tjieir recent de^at in Bub 
garia, secured ChnstAidom from thefr assaults during 
lemamder of the reign ff j^muCath the Second.* Surrounded 
by his princely allies, and Che Chieftains of Eppus^the 
victorious standards of Christendom!, axgl the triumphstit 
trophies of*the Moslqjjun, Iskander received frqjn the great 
Humiywles the hand of his beautiful daughter. "Thankdl 
to these brave warriors,’ said the lfbro, ‘ I can now dfley to 

. j our , daaghtor a s" lo r“ b ^'* ,a 8 «u. t ain 

home/ % • 

1 It is thee, gieat sfi*, that Epirus o^es its seofirity ,’ t 
I said an ancient ohioffcaan, addressing Iskande^L * its xgttional 
j* existence, and its holy religion. • All that m» have to do 
f now is ^ presdi*np thorn; nor* indeed do I sec that we can 
r*more effectually obtain those great objects than lg^aaksoat- 
| ing thee to mount the ^redeemed thioigB of thy ancestors. 

( Therefoie I say God savl Iskander, Kino .op Epiru^ 1 ’ • 
And all the peefyly shouted and said, * God sjfoa jh* 

L King 1 God save fL andes; Ejno EmusI’ • . 


tm END. " 
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